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A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


is vastly more important to the welfare of a family than is Gibraltar to 
the British Empire. The Prudential insures men, women and children. 
Write for descriptive literature. 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Assets over $15,780,000. ieeens $12, 500, 000. Surplus $3,300,000. 
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Copyright, 1496, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti 


For years Ivory Soap has been used for the toilet and ¢ 
bath by most people of taste and refinement, who are dis- 
criminating in the selection of their toilet accessories and 
who delight in a good bath. 

It has all the best saponaceous qualities of the most 
expensive soaps. 


IVORY SOAP IS 994%, PER CENT. PURE. 
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“RED SELVEDGE” SPONGE CREPON. 


The Ideal Interlining. 


Light, Stiff, Uncrushable, and with its Linen Interweaving, 
which does not separate from wear, all the requirements 
for Fashionable Dressmaking are met 


FOR SALE AT ALL DRESS LINING STORES. 
64 inches wide. White, Slate, Cream and the only 


positively Fast Black manufacture 
Send for Shawl Strap filled with Free Samples. 





RED SELVEDGr - “ON EVERY Piece RED s SEIVED GE -ALWAYS LOOM 


SPONGE CLOTH MFG. COMPANY, MAKERS. LocKporRT. NY. 
GILBERT MFG. COMPANY, GEN'L AGENTS. 514-516 BROADWAY NY. 
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THE MOTHER’S SONG 


By Virginia Woodward Cloud 


DRAWING BY W. L. TAYLOR 


‘Two women shall be grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken and the other left.’ 


“ All day, and all day, as I sit at my measureless turning, 

Roy They come and they go 

The little ones down’on the rocks—and the sunlight is burning 
On vineyards below ; 

All day, and all day, as I'sit at my stone and am ceaselessly grinding, 
The almond boughs blow. 


“< Ti. ; ai ° ° . . 
When she was here—O, my first-born !—here, grinding and singing, 


What 4: My hand against hers, 

lat did I reck of the wind where the aloe is swinging, 
And the cypress vine stirs ? 

What of YP 


a bird to its little ones hastening, flying and crying, 
Through the dark of the firs ? 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1896 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE DOLLAR 
SINGLE Copigs, TEN CENTS 
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“ When she was by me, my beautiful, here by me grinding, 
| saw not the glow 

Of the grape ; for the bloom of her face that the sunlight was finding, 
And the pomegranate blow 

Of her mouth, and the joy of her eyes, and her voice, like a dove to me singing, 
Made a garden agrow! 


“Was it 1? Was it I, for whom Death came seeking and calling 
When he found her so fair ? 

At the wheel, at the wheel, from dawn till the dew shall be falling 
1 will wait for him there. 

Death! (I shall cry) | am old, but yon shadow of plums that are purpling 
Was the hue of her hair! 


‘Death! (1 shall cry) in the sound of the mill ever turning 
Till dark brings release, 
Till the sun on the vineyards below me to crimson is burning 
There is measure of peace, 
For all day, and all day—with the wheel—are her eyes to me turning! 
But, Death! (I shall call) take me hence ere the daylight its shadow is spurning ! 
Hence, ere the night-time can wrap me around with my tears and my yearning— 
When the grinding shall cease!” 
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THE MOST LUXURIOUS 
CITY IN THE WORLD 


By Fohn Gilmer Speed 


AGNIFICENCE of living and the supreme 

luxury only obtainable by the very rich 
were unknown in New York fifty years 
ago. To-day, however, New York is the 
most luxurious city in the world, and 
vast expenditures are made on mere 
living with an elegance and lack of 
ostentation unknown in any of the capi- 
tals of Europe. ‘This statement is likely 
to astonish some because pretty near] 
all of the very rich people in New York 
are newly rich, and the popular idea 
prevails throughout the civilized world 
that freshly-acquired wealth naturally conduces to vul- 
garity. This may be the case, and doubtless is so in some 
European countries where there are well-defined class 
distinctions, but in this country the genius of adaptability 
of the American woman, and the superiority of the edu- 
cation she receives, even when her prospects indicate 
that her place will always be on the lower levels, enable 
her to take her place with easy grace in palace or in 
cottage, without pretension or affectation, and, therefore, 
without that snobbishness which is the final seal of 
vulgarity the world over. 

flers entered upon this phase of my subject thus early 
because I wish to serve notice in the very beginning 
that in this article | do not mean to draw an indictment 
against wealth or the liberal expenditure of it. On the 
contrary, I hold that one of the responsibilities of wealth 
is its wise and liberal expenditure. 

The population of New York City at the time that I 
write—consolidation of the neighboring municipalities 
into Greater New York has not yet been effected—is in 
round numbers 1,800,000. The aggregate wealth in New 
York City, including the real and personal property, but 
not including the property of the city corporation, is 
$6, 762,282,904. This makes the total wealth so great 
that if it were equally divided each man, woman and child 
would be entitled to something like $3,756.82. There is 
no city in the world where such a computation would lead 
to anything like such a result. 


- 
SOME IDEA OF NEW YORK INCOMES 


But it is not only the aggregate or accumulated wealth 

which is so enormous in New York ; the earnings of 
professional and business men are something immense, 
and these earnings are not at all based on the returns 
from invested capital, but are paid for services rendered, 
as all of us know who have had to settle with either a 
doctor or a lawyer, an architect ora broker. The lawyers 
in New York receive annually for their services $20, 400, - 
ooo ; the physicians and surgeons are paid $11,328,000 ; 
the clergymen receive about $3,000,000; the architects 
about $2,665,000; the dentists something like $1,600,000, 
while the brokers for their services are paid in the neigh- 
borhood of $13,020,000. Dressmakers for the work they 
do in sewing, cutting and fitting earn about $2,772,000 
annually, while tailors for similar services receive about 
$3,150,600. In these last two estimates the cost of 
materials is not included. Cheap materials are usually 
made up by cheap seamstresses and tailors, therefore 
probably the same ratio would obtain in all classes, and 
the ‘‘made to order’’ clothes of the men and women in 
New York will cost each year about $11,845,200. It will 
be noticed by this last statement that if the earnings of all 
the medical men should be pooled they could pretty 
nearly pay the tailors’ and dressmakers’ bills for the whole 
town. But they could not pay for the clothing by a very 
great deal, as the great mass of men and women in New 
York wear ready-made clothes. In such clothes for men, 
women and children the people of New York annually 
spend, as near as may be computed, $80,000,000, which 
brings up the clothing aggregate to pretty nearly $92,- 
000,000. The $10,000,000 annually spent on furs further 
expands this aggregate to $102,000,000. 


+ 
WHAT DINNERS AND SOCIAL EVENTS COST 


HE clubs of New York contribute very largely to the 
elegance and the luxury of the life of the men of the 
metropolis. There are hundreds of social clubs in New 
York, but only about fifteen need be considered in this 
article. These fifteen have about 12,500 members. The 
annual dues will amount to $750,000 and the house bills 
to twice that sum. Add to this the interest on the real 
property owned by these clubs—valued at $6,000,000—and 
the total cost of these clubs per year will be about $2,500- 
ooo. These first-class New York clubs are more elegantly 
appointed than the clubs of any of the European capitals. 
The restaurants of New York also surpass those of the 
other great cities in the quality and variety of food served. 
Ata restaurant in New York two persons of discrimi- 
nating knowledge can dine with entire satisfaction on 
excellent food elegantly served for two dollars. This 
may be spoken of as a cheap luxury, and it is well to 
know about it because so many more of us can test its 
quality without a straining of conscience than we can 
enjoy some other forms which | may mention. 

It would be considered a very ordinary affair at any of 
half a dozen restaurants in New York for a patron to 
order a dinner for twelve and agree to pay one hundred 
and eighty dollars for it. Indeed, I was assured by one 
who has the most excellent opportunity to know of such 
things that such a dinner would be considered only a 
good dinner, as the caterer would have to be restricted in 
the flowers, the wines and some other things. But such 
a dinner would be very much better than a man of plain 
tastes would care to sit down to every day in the year. 
It would a be quite as filling as the dinner the 
authority I just quoted called a splendid dinner. This, 
he said, for twelve would cost six hundred dollars, and 
the caterer could provide gorgeous flowers, hand-painted 
menus, and serve wines of the rarest vintages. There 
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are many such splendid dinners given in New York every 
winter, though there are a hundred good dinners eaten to 
one splendid repast at fifty dollars the plate. But twenty- 
five dollars the plate enables a caterer to be lavish with 
the food and viands provided. 

Of all the social functions the fancy dress ball is, with- 
out doubt, the most costly both to the host and to the 
guests. ‘There was a ball of this kind given in New York 
a few years ago, where the host was generally supposed 
to have spent $70,000. If we should add to this the 
money spent on fancy costumes that ball may be held 
responsible for the distribution of something like $150,000. 
But very fine balls, such as are given by the people of the 
highest fashion in New York, do not begin to cost the 
hosts anything like such a sum. It is likely, indeed, that 
any ball that costs more than five thousand dollars would 
be a most notable affair, while four thousand dollars is 
what a pretty fine ball will cost. 


+ 
FORTUNES SPENT IN FLOWERS AND GEMS 


LOWERS at such entertainments, as well as at dinners, 
cost a deal of money. | have attended a bachelor or 
men’s dinner of semi-public character where the cut- 
flowers alone cost one thousand dollars. But this was a 
particularly gorgeous affair. The cut-flower trade in New 
York is a business of much magnitude, and it has grown 
in step with the growing luxury of the people. Every 
social function requires an expenditure for flowers, so that 
there are shops scattered all over the city, and several 
dealers require large capital in their business. For cut- 
flowers alone the retailers in New York receive about 
$2,500,000, while for growing plants about $1,000,000 is 
spent. While more money is spent in New York on 
flowers than is spent in either London or Paris, flowers in 
the American metropolis are not so universally used as in 
the European cities. This is due to the fact that the 
climate of New York has such extremes of heat and cold 
that flowers are more difficult to cultivate. 

The New Yorkers gratify their tastes in every direction, 
including that of purchasing jewels and jewelry, with a 
liberality which makes that city in times of business pros- 
perity one of the best markets for precious stones in the 
world. Our foreign critics used to remark that every 
American woman had her diamonds ; and it must be con- 
fessed that only a few years ago the American woman's 
diamonds were quite glaringly in evidence. But this is 
no longer so. The fashion has passed for women to wear 
diamonds in their ears on the streets, or at any other time 
than when some form of evening dress is worn. But 
diamonds and other jewels find ready sale in New York— 
so ready and so large a sale that the aggregate outlay for 
them annually amounts to $20,000,000. 


+ 
$20,000,000 INVESTED IN YACHTS 


Wiite jewels in themselves cost a great sum there is 
another possession which is much more expensive 
to own. ‘That possession is a yacht, which may be made 
the greatest possible source of distributing one’s income. 
The New Yorkers are great yachtsmen, and the amount 
of money spent each year in this sport is bewilderingly 
large. Belonging to New York, and its immediate 
neighborhood, there are twenty-five yacht clubs, and the 
membership in these is larger than in the merely social 
clubs which have been commented on in this article. 
Attached to these clubs, or rather belonging to the 
members thereof, there are something like two thousand 
yachts of various classes, ranging from the useful and easily 
handled catboat to the magnificent twin screw steamer 
with triple expansion engines. Now the property value 
of these yachts is about $20,000,000, while the owners of 
them expend on them each year quite that much in keep- 
ing them in commission. This goes to show that there is 
something besides a horse capable of eating its head off. 
A yacht is a pleasure boat, and yachts quite naturally cost 
according to size of vessel and crew, and the amount of 
entertainment supplied by the master, while the duration 
of the time of commission is a most important factor. 
There are members of the New York Yacht Club who 
spend each season $25,000 on their yachts, and earn by 
their hospitality fame for generosity if not lavishness. 
There are others who keep their yachts in commission all 
the year round and spend $100,000 annually. But taking 
the yachts, small and large, they do not cost the owners 
more than $10,000 each per year. If it were not for the 
men who spend $100,000, and the few who spend more 
than this, even up to $500,000, the average would be very 
much less, something, perhaps, in the neighborhood of 
$2,500 per vessel. Independent, however, of cost of vessels 
and cost of maintenance, the New Yorkers are the great- 
est yachtsmen in the world, both for skill in sailing and 
designing, and for a mene hospitality which 
gives to each guest the whole ship and all that is in it. 

It would astonish many to know that New Yorkers— 
that is, New Yorkers of fashionable society—spend more 
on their yachts than on their horses; but such is the 
fact. The economic man who wishes to have horses, 
with liveried coachman and footman, does not, as a rule, 
nowadays, buy his own horses and hire his own men. 
Instead of that he goes to a job-master and engages such 
things. For three hundred dollars a month a gentleman 
will be supplied with a two-horse carriage, with coach- 
man and footman, and he does not have to bother with 
lame or sick horses, or with incapable servants. These 
things the job-master looks after. In such a way $1,500,- 
000 is spent annually in New York, as some six hundred 
families are thus provided with carriages. But there are 
more than a thousand other families with their own estab- 
lishments, and these must cost at least $3,500,000, so that 
the total for private carriages in New York must amount 
to something like $5,000,000. This does not take into 
account what is paid for cabs and what is paid for driving 
and saddle horses, but the aggregate of all of these will 
fall short of the $20,000,000 spent on the New York yachts. 


7 
MILLIONS SPENT IN CAR FARES ALONE 


HIS is not all, however, that New Yorkers pay for trans- 
portation, whether on frugal errand bound or pleasure 
bent, for the elevated roads take in each year about 
$12,000,000, and the surface lines about $15,000,000, a 
total of $27,000,000. This is for merely internal going 
about. What they pay for going about within our country 
and without the city is past my ingenuity to find out, 
though I tried hard and enlisted the sympathetic assistance 
of several distinguished railway officials. But the amount 
spent in foreign travel is a matter of much easier deter- 
mination. Each year 28,300 New Yorkers go to Europe 
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and return. Each pays, on an average, one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for the round trip. This makes a total 
of $3,537,500 for steamship tickets alone. That the 
expenses abroad of the average New Yorker are one 
thousand dollars no one who has traveled much will 
dispute. This being granted then the New Yorkers spend 
each year in Europe and in European travel $31,837,500. 

This is considered by some economists as a great drain 
upon the resources of the city and of the country. | 
would take issue with them for the reason that travel 
broadens the mind as nothing else does, and a generous 
understanding is the best mental possession of a free 
people. This, however, is a paper for the statement of 
facts rather than the exposition of theories. It is well to 
understand this before I take up the next part of my sub- 
ject—namely, the cost of the wines and liquors annually 
drank in the metropolis. The thirsty among those who 
care for ale and beer annually stow away 4,691,464 barrels 
of malt liquor, or a trifle more than two and a half barrels 


“per inhabitant, counting them all from babe to the grand- 


sire. If all of this beer had been sold at five cents a glass 
the public would have paid for it $40,366,590.40. But not 
all is sold that way, so that probably New York does not 
spend for beer more than $30,000,000 a year. But the 
thirsty people make up for this moderation by an immod- 
erate consumption of wine and spirits. In these they 
spend about $90,000,000 annually, and incidentally sup- 
port 8500 places where intoxicants are sold. Carrying 
the figures out we see that each inhabitant of New York 
spends sixty-six and two-thirds dollars each year for 
drink, or about eighteen cents a day. Now in the whole 
country, in which there are 232,295 drinking places, there 
is spent each year for spirits, wine and beer $962,192,854, 
or about $4000 per saloon, or about $13.74 per capita. 


+ 
THE COST OF LIVING IN NEW YORK 


I Ns people of New York may be divided into seven 
classes: (1) the very rich; (2) the rich; (3) the pros- 
perous; (4) the well-to-do; (5) the comfortable ; (6) the 
uncomfortable, and (7) the contented poor. The first 
four of these classes usually live in luxury, as the incomes 
of the heads of families range from $7500 a year to any 
indefinite amount exceeding $100,000. ‘These four classes 
aggregate about 26,000 persons. The comfortable class, 
numbering about 25,000, is composed of those whose 
incomes range from $5000 to $7500. They also have 
luxuries, but nothing remarkable. The sixth class, those 
with incomes anywhere between $2500 and $5000, is to be 
pitied. The people of this class are too well off to be con- 
tented among the poor; they are not well enough off to 
keep the pace set by the rich, and so they are uncomfort- 
able, knowing neither luxury nor contentment. In num- 
bers this class approximates 50,000. The seventh class 
includes those with incomes of less than $2500, and no 
aspirations to keep up with the rich in style of living. 
They are much better off on less money, for there is no 
need for them to waste their substance in show and pretense 
of luxurious living. This classification is for New York 
alone, and cannot be made to apply to Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Oshkosh or Kalamazoo. ‘Then there is an 
eighth class, the submerged poor, those who are incapable 
of self-support and pauperized either by misfortune or 
vice. This is a large class in New York, but it is not 
growing in proportion to the growth of the city. There 
are depths of poverty, however, in New York not 
approached in any other city save London. Indeed, there 
are spots in New York where the population is more 
dense than in any other equal areas in the world. These 
spots are where the very poor, the incapable and the 
vicious, are huddled together without regard to health, 
comfort or decency. Many of these places are being 
cleared out, as the city is buying up some of such crowded 
areas and converting them into parks. The newer tene- 
ment houses are constructed with a very much greater 
regard for health and decency, while the older places will 
soon be condemned by the authorities as entirely unfit for 
human habitation. 
+ 


CHURCHES GET MORE THAN THE THEATRES 


N NEW YORK there is both wealth and invention, and 
what is better there is also taste, so that the American 
metropolis is the most luxurious city in the world, and in 
many respects it is the most elegant. Certainly it is the 
most charitable. The city of New York officially gives 
something like $4,500,000 in charity every year to support 
hospitals and asylums for the indigent insane. This is 
supplemented by another $4,500,000 supplied by societies, 
churches and individuals. The Charity Organization 
Society authorities believe that in the city 67,000 families 
engage daily in some work of benevolence. This total 
spent on charity would make the per capita expenditure 
five dollars. This, so far as I can learn, is not approached 
by any other city in the world. It is true that there is a 
great need for help to the poor in New York, for while 
there is more luxury in the great city than elsewhere, 
there is also a greater extreme of penury. There are 
spots in New York where human beings are more crowded 
together than in any other part of the world. These 
people are miserably poor, but the rich respond nobly to 
the demands made upon them, and give in charity all that 
is asked, all that can be used to advantage without 
increasing pauperism and furnishing recruits to the great 
army of mendicants. 

New York gives $9,000,000 in charity, while her people 
and the strangers within the gates spend only $5,900,000 on 
theatres, operas, concerts and music halls. When we 
recall the fortunes that foreign artists have taken home 
with them to Europe—Paderewski’s $175,000, for instance 
—this total seems small. But I am assured by those who 
ought to know that these figures are correct : 

24 first-class theatres for 35 weeks at $4000 


per week . ‘ . , . : $3,400,000 
15 weeks of opera at $50,000 per week 750,000 
Concerts 250,000 


Smal! theatres and variety shows 1,500,000 


$5,900,000 
So this is what New York pays for her amusements. 


Now let us see what her churches cost. We have already 
seen that the clergymen of the metropolis received 
$3,000,000 in compensation. Not counting the interest 
on the church property a further $3,000,0co is spent 1n 
support of the churches. We see, therefore, that the 
total spent on the churches is greater than that on theatres 
and kindred places of amusement. This will no doubt 
surprise many, but it is likely that this article is full of 
surprises, for the truth is pretty nearly always strange 
than fiction. 
























WAS in the sixties that a southern distiller, 
who had grown rich through owning of many 
public houses and much selling of bad gin, 

bought Glenalder from its poverty-stricken laird, and 

cleared out the last of the Macdonalds from Lochaber. 

They arose and departed ona fine spring day, when the 

buds were bursting on the trees, and the thorn was white 

as snow, and the birds were bringing forth their young, 
and the heather was beginning to bloom. Early in the 
morning, while the grass was yet wet with dew and the 
sun had not come over 
the hill, Ian Dhu, at 
the head of the Glen, 
with his brothers and 
their families, their 
sons and their sons’ 
wives, began the pro- 
cession, which flowed 
as a stream of sorrow 
by the side of the 
Alder, all the day, 
gathering its rivulets 
from every forsaken 
home. When it 
reached the poor little 
clachan, where were 
the kirk and the grave- 
yard, the emigrants 
halted, and leaving 
their goods upon the 
road, went in to wor- 
ship God for the last 
time in Glenalder Kirk, 
a very humble sanctu- 
ary, with earthen floor 
and bare benches, and 
mightily despised by 
the kind of southron 
who. visited the new 
laird’s mansion, but 
beautiful and holy to 
those who had been 
baptized there, and 
married there, and sat 
with their heart’s love 
there, and who, in that 
place, but after many 
years, and in old age, 
had received the sacra- 
ment. When they were 
all in their places the 
minister of the Glen, 
who would fain have 
gone with them, but 
was now too old, as- 
cended the pulpit, and 
spake to them from the 
words, ‘‘ He went out, 
not knowing whither 
he went,’”’ charging 
them never to forget 
their native country nor 
their fathers’ faith, be- 
seeching them to trust 
in God and do right- 
eousness, calling them 
all kinds of tender 
names in the warm 
Gaelic speech, till they 
all fell a-weeping, and 
the place was full of 
lamentation. After 
which Alister Macdon- 
ald, who had been 
through the Crimean 
War and the Mutiny 
and now was a cate- 
chist great in opening 
mysteries, committed 
them to the care of 
their fathers’ God. 
They would hardly 
leave the kirk, and the 
sun was westering fast 
when they came to the 
elbow of the hill where 
the traveler gets his 
last look of the Glen. 
There they sang, “If I 
forget thee, O Jerusa- 
lem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning,”’ 
but it was Glenalder they meant, a parcel of whose earth 
each family carried with them into exile; and as the pipes 
played “‘Lochaber no more,” they went away forever 
from the land they loved and which had cast them forth. 

For an hour the minister and Alister, with a handful of 

old people, watched their kinsfolk till they could see them 

no more, and then they went back, no one speaking with 
his neighbor, to the empty Glen. 

Beside the huge staring castle, with its lodges, built 
by the foreigner, there are only some twenty houses now 
in all bonnie Glenalder. Tourists venturing from the 
main road come, here and there, across a little heap of 
stones and the remains of a garden, with some patches 
of bright green still visible among the heather. It is the 
memorial of a home where generation after generation of 
well-built, clean-blooded, God-fearing Highland folk 
were raised. From those humble cottages went up 
morning and evening the psalm of praise to God. From 
them also came hardy men to fill the ranks of the High- 
land regiments, who had tasted none of the city vices 
and did not know what fear was. Nor were they a fierce 
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‘* Looking back he saw her standing against the evening light 
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By lan Maclaren 


Author of “‘ Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush,” ‘‘ Days of Auld Lang Syne,” etc. 


or morose people, for the Glen sounded of a summer 
evening with the sound of the pipes, playing reels and 
strathspeys, and in the winter-time the minister would 
lend his barn for a dance, saying, like the shrewd man 
he was, ‘‘The more dancing the less drinking.”’ The 
very names of those desolate homesteads and the people 
that lived therein are now passing out of mind in Glen- 
alder, but away in Northwest Canada there is a new 
Glenalder, where every name has been reproduced, and 
the cuttings of the briar roses bloom every year in mem- 








ory of the land that is “far awa’.’’ And if any man from 
Lochaber, or for that matter from any part of Scotland, 
lights on this place, it will be hard for him to get away 
from the warm hearts that are there, and he must depart 
a better man after hearing the kindly speech and seeing 
the sword dance once more. 

While the exiles halted on the elbow of the hill, each 
man, woman and child, according to his size and strength, 
carried a stone from the hillside and placed it on a heap 
that grew, till it made a rough pyramid. This was called 
the Cairn of Remembrance, and as often as any one of the 
scanty remnant left the Glen to go south it was a custom 
that his friends should accompany him to this spot and 
bid him farewell, where the past pledged him to love and 
faithfulness. It was here, therefore, that Henry Ruther- 
ford parted from Magdalen Macdonald as he went to his 
last session at the Divinity Hall. 

“It’s four vears since I came first to Glenalder to teach 
the school in the summer-time, Magdalen, an’ little — I 
thought then I would ever be so near the ministry or win 
my sweetheart in the Glen.”’ 


and she waved to him whom she was not to see for ten long years’ 
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They were sitting on a heather bank below the cairn, 
and as he spoke his arm slipped round her waist. He 
was a typical Scot, with bony frame, broad shoulders, 
strong face, deep-set eyes of gray, and the assertive man- 
ner of his race. She was of the finest type of Highland 
beauty, with an almost perfect Grecian face, fair hair 
dashed with gold, eyes of the blue of the Highland lochs, 
and a queenly carriage of head and body. Deep- 
bosomed and unfettered by fashionable city dress, with 
strong hand and firm foot, she had the swinging gait and 
proud independence of the free hill woman. 

‘* Had it not been for you,’’ he went on, ‘‘I had never 
persevered ; it was your faith put strength in me and 
hope, and then the help you gave me; I can 
never forget or repay you. To think that you should 
have slaved that I should have books and—better food.’’ 

‘‘Hush, | command you, for I will not be hearing 
another word, and if you are saying more I will be very 
angry. It is not good that any man should be a minister 
and not keep his word. And the day | gave you the 
purse with the two or three pieces of gold you made a 
promise never to speak about that day again. It is 
not many quarrels we have had, Henry, and some will 
be good quarrels, for afterward we were loving each 
other more than ever. But it was not good when you 
would lay the bits of gold on that very stone there—for 
I am seeing them lie in 
the hollow—and say 
hot words to me.”’ 

‘*Magdalen, I put 
the purse in my breast, 
and I loved you more 
than ever for your 
thought of me and your 
sacrifice, and I wanted 
to kiss you, and.... 
you ordered me to 
stand off, and your eyes 
were blazing. Lassie, 
you looked like a 
tigress ; I was feared of 
you.”’ 

“It is not for me to 
have my gifts given 
back, and if I was driv- 
ing home the cows and 
milking the white milk 
into the pail, and churn- 
ing the sweet yellow 
butter, all that my love 
should not be wanting 
anything, it is not for 
him to be so proud and 
mighty.’’ 

** But I did take your 
kindness at last, and it 
was more than two or 
three pounds, and so it 
was you that sent me 
to Germany. You 
gave me my learning, 
and some day, when 
we’re in our manse to- 
gether, 1’ll show you 
all my books and try 
to repay your 
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love.”’ 

** Henry, it will come 
over me at times in the 
twilight, where strange 
sights are seen, that we 
shall never be together 
in our house. Oh, yes, 
I have seen a room 
with books round the 
walls, and you will be 
sitting there, but I am 
not seeing any Magda- 
len. Wait a minute, 
for there will be another 
sight, and I am not un- 
derstanding it. It is 
not this land, but where 
it will be I do not 
know; but I will be 
there in a beautiful 
room, and I will be in 
rich dress, but I am not 
seeing you. Do not 
speak.’’ She rose 
up and looked at 
Rutherford, holding 
him at arm’s length, 
with her hand upon his 
. shoulder. ‘‘ Have you 
got the broken piece ?”’ 
He thrust his hand into 
his breast, and showed 
the jagged half of a 
common penny hung 
round his neck by a 
blue ribbon. 

‘*My half will be 
here’’—Magdaien 
touched her bosom— 
‘but maybe it will be 
better for me to give 
you it, and then . 
you will be free; each of us... . must drink the cup 
that is mixed. The visions will be very clear, though I 
have not the second sight.”’ 

‘““What is the meaning of all this talk, Magdalen?” 
Rutherford’s voice vibrated. ‘‘Are you tired of me 
because I am only a plain Scot, or is it that you will not 
wait till I win a home for you, or have you seen another 
man—some glib English sportsman ?”’ 

‘God forgive you, Henry Rutherford, for saying such 
words: is it Alister Macdonald’s granddaughter that 
would play her lover false? Then let him drive the 
skean dhu into her heart.”’ 

‘Then it is me you suspect, and it is not what I have 
deserved at your hands, Magdalen. A Scot may seem 
cold and hard, but he can be as ‘siccar,’ and if I keep 
not my troth with you, and deal by you as you have by 
me, then God be my judge.”’ 

They looked into one another’s eyes; tears put out 
the fire in hers, and she spoke with a wail in her voice. _ 

‘This is all very foolish talk, and it is this girl that will 
be sorry after you are gone and I am sitting lonely, watch- 
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ing the sun go down. But it was a thought that would 
be coming over my mind, for you will be remembering 
that I am a Highlander, but it is not that you will not be 
faithful to me or I to you, oh, no, and I have put it 
away, my love. Now may God be keeping you,’’ and 
she took his hand, ‘‘and prospering you in all your 
work, till you have your heart’s desire in knowledge and 
everything . . . . that would be good for you. ‘This is 
the prayer Magdalen Macdonald will be offering for you 
every morning and night and all the day when it is 
winter-time and the snow is heavy in Glenalder.”’ 

Then she kissed him full upon the lips as in a sacra- 
ment, and looking back, he saw her standing against the 
evening light, the perfect figure of a woman, and she 
waved to him, whom she was not to see again for ten 
long years. 


‘* TUST ventured to look in for a single minute, Mr. 

Rutherford, at the close of this eventful day, to say 
how thankful we all are that you were so wonderfully 
sustained. But you are busy—making notes for next 
Sabbath, perhaps—and | must not interrupt you. We 
must keep ourselves open to the light; in my small way 
I find there are times when the thoughts just drop upon 
one. If we were more lifted above the world they would 
come oftener, far oftener.’’ 

A very ‘‘sleekit’’ personage indeed, as they say in 
Scotland, with a suave manner, a sickly voice, and ways 
so childish that simple people thought him almost silly ; 
but those who happened to have had deals with him in 
business formed quite another opinion, and expressed it 
in language bordering on the libelous. 

** Will you be seated?’’ Rutherford laid aside a letter 
beginning ‘‘ Dearest Magdalen,”’ and telling how it had 
fared with him on his first Sunday in St. Bede's, Glasgow, 
W., a kirk which contained many rich people and thought 
not a little of itself. ‘‘ You have a meeting on Sunday 
evening, I think you said. I hope it was successful.”’ 

“There was blessing to-night, I am sure. I felt the 
power myself. Lord Dunderhead was passing through 
Glasgow and gave the address. It was on ‘ The Badgers’ 
Skins’ of the Tabernacle, and was very helpful. And 
afterward we had a delightful little ‘sing’; you know 
his lordship ?’’ 

**No, I never saw him,”’ said Rutherford shortly, with 
a Scot’s democratic prejudice against religious snobbery, 
forgetting that people who will not listen to a reasoned 
discourse from a clergyman will crowd to the simplest 
utterance of a lord. 

** You will allow me to introduce you on Tuesday even- 
ing; you got Mrs. Thompson's card. I hope we may 
have a profitable gathering. Captain Tootyl, the Hussar 
evangelist, will also be present—a truly delightful and 
devoted young man.”’ 

Rutherford had not forgotten the card: 

MR. AND Mrs. THOMPSON 
At Home 
To meet Lord Dunderhead, who will give a 
Bible Reading 
3 to 10:30 Evening Dress 
and had sent it off to his college friend, Carmichael, of 
Drumtochty, with a running commentary of a very 
piquant character. 

**Thank you, but I fear that my work will prevent me 
being with you on Tuesday ; it is no light thing for a man 
to come straight from college to St. Bede’s without even 
a holiday.”’ 

“So sorry, but by-and-by you will come to one of our 
little meetings. Mrs. Thompson greatly enjoyed your 
sermon to young men this afternoon; perhaps just a 
little too much of works and too little of faith. Excuse 
the hint—you know the danger of the day—all life, life ; 
but that’s a misleading test. By-the-way, we are all 
hoping that you may get settled in a home as well as in 
your church,’’ continued Mr. Thompson, with pious 
waggery, and then chilling at the want of sympathy on 
the minister’s face, ‘‘but that is a serious matter, and 
we trust you may be wisely guided. A suitable helpmeet 
is a precious gift.’’ 

‘Perhaps you may not have heard, Mr. Thompson, 
that I am engaged,’’ and Rutherford eyed the elder 
keenly, ‘‘and to a girl of whom any man and any con- 
gregation may be proud. I am going north next week 
to see her and to settle our marriage day.”’ 

“‘T am so pleased to hear you say so, and so will all 
the elders be, for I must tell you that a rumor came to 
our ears that gave us great concern; but I said we must 
not give heed to gossip, for what Christian has not 
suffered in this way at the hand of the world?”’ 

“What was the gossip?’’ demanded Rutherford, and 
there was that in his tone that brooked no trifling. 

‘* You must not take this to heart, dear Mr. Rutherford ; 
it only shows how we ought to set a watch upon our lips. 
) tons you were to marry a young woman in Glen— 

en—— 

**Alder. Go on,’’ said Rutherford. 

“Yes, in Glenalder, where we all rejoice to know you 
did so good a work.” 

**T taught a dozen children in the summer months to 
eke out my living. But about the young woman—what 
did they say of her?’’ 

“‘ Nothing at all, except that she was, perhaps, hardly 
in that position of society that a clergyman’s wife ought 
to be, especially one in the West end of Glasgow. But 
do not let us say anything more of the matter; it just 
shows how the great enemy is ever trying to create dis- 
sension and injure the work.”’ 

**What you have heard is perfectly true, except that 
absurd reference to Glasgow, and I have the honor to 
inform you, as I intend to inform the elders on my return 
next week, that I hope to be married in a month or two 
to Magdalen Macdonaid, who was brought up by her 
grandfather, Alister Macdonald of the Black Watch, and 
who herself has a little croft in Glenalder,’’ and Ruther- 
ford challenged Mr. Thompson, expounder of prophecies 
and speculator in iron, to come on and do his worst. 

** Will you allow me, my dear young friend, to say that 
there is no necessity for this... . heat, and to speak 
with you as one who has your... . best interests at 
heart, and those of St. Bede’s? I feel it to be a special 
providence that I should have called this evening.” 

“Well?” insisted Rutherford. 

“What I feel, and I have no doubt you will agree with 
me, is that Christians must not set themselves against the 
arrangements of Providence, and you see we are set in 
classes for a wise purpose. We are all equal before God, 
neither ‘‘bond ‘nor free,’’ as it runs, but it is expedient 
that the minister of St. Bede’s should marry in his own 
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position. There are many sacrifices we must make for 
our work’s sake; and, oh, Mr. Rutherford, what care we 
have to take lest we cast a stumbling-block in the way of 
others. It was only last week that a valued fellow- 
worker begged me to invite a young lady to my little 
drawing-room meeting who was concerned about spiritual 
things. ‘Nothing would give me greater pleasure,’ | 
said, ‘if it would help her; but it is quite impossible, and 
you would not have asked me had you known her his- 
tory. Her father was a shopkeeper, and in the present 
divided state of society I dare not introduce her among 
the others, all wholesale without exception.’ You will 
not misunderstand me, Mr. Rutherford ?”’ 

** You have stated the case admirably, Mr. Thompson, 
and from your standpoint in religion, I think, conclu- 
sively, perhaps the Sermon on the Mount might... . 
but we won't go into that. Before deciding, however, 
what is my duty always, with your aid, you might like to 
see the face of my betrothed. There, in that light.’’ 

‘*Really quite beautiful, and I can easily understand ; 
we were all young once and... . impressionable. As 
good-looking as any woman in St. Bede’s? Excuse me, 
that is hardly a question to discuss. Grace does not go 
with looks. We all know that beauty is deceitful. Knows 
the poets better than you do, I daresay. ‘There is a nurse 
of my sister’s, a cabman’s daughter—I beg your pardon 
for dropping the photograph, you startled me. But you 
will excuse me saying that it is not this kind of knowl- 
edge . . . . well, culture, which fits a woman to be a min- 
ister’s wife. Addressing a mothers’ meeting is far more 
important than reading poetry. Highland manners more 
graceful than Glasgow? That is a very extraordinary 
comparison, and... .candono good. Really no one 
can sympathize with you more than I do, but I am quite 
clear as to your duty as a minister of the Gospel.”’ 

**You mean,’’ and Rutherford spoke with much calm- 
ness, ‘‘that | ought to break our troth. It is nota light 
thing to do, sir, and has exposed both men and women 
to severe... . criticism.’ 





‘Certainly, if the matter be mismanaged, but, | 
think, although it’s not for me to boast, that it 
could be arranged. Now, there was Dr. Drummer 


—this is quite between ourselves—he involved him- 
self with a teacher of quite humble rank during his 
student days, and it was pointed out to him very faith- 
fully by his elders that such a union would injure his 
prospects. He made it a matter of prayer, and he wrote 
a beautiful letter to her, and she saw the matter in the 
right light, and you know what a ministry his has been. 
His present wife has been a real helpmeet; her means 
are large and are all consecrated.”’ 

‘*Do you happen to know what became of the teacher? 
I only ask for curiosity, for I know what has become of 
Dr. Drummer.” 

‘*She went to England and caught some fever, or 
maybe it was consumption, but at any rate she died just 
before the Doctor married. It was all ordered for the 
best, so that there were no complications.”’ 

“Exactly; that is evident, and my way seems now 
much clearer. There is just one question more I should 
like to ask. If you can answer it I shall have no hesi- 
tation about my course. Suppose a woman loved a man, 
and believed in him, and encouraged him through his 
hard college days, and they both were looking forward 
with one heart to their wedding day, and then he—did 
not marry her; what would honorable men think of him, 
and what effect would this deed of—prudence have on 
his ministry of the Gospel ?’’ 

‘My dear friend, if it were known that he had taken 
this step simply and solely for the good of the cause he 
had at heart and after prayerful consideration, there is 
no earnest man—and we need not care for the world— 
who would not appreciate his sacrifice.’’ 

‘*T do not believe one word you say.’’ Mr. Thompson 
smiled feebly, and began to retire to the door at the look 
in Rutherford’s eye. ‘‘ But whether you be right or 
wrong about the world in which you move, I do not 
know. In my judgment, the man who acted as you 
describe would have only one rival in history, and that 
would be Judas Iscariot.”’ 
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WOMEN’S 
CHORUSES 







Mrs. Garrett Webster 


OR people who sing there are not many greater 
pleasures, musically considered, than singing in 
part music. In the line of such pleasure few 
things are easier of accomplishment or afford 
more enjoyment for a smaller outlay of exertion, money 
and time, than a woman’s chorus. This article proposes 

to detail the organization, the conduct and the musical 
requisites of such a chorus, and to show how very simple, 

enjoyable and available such organizations are, especially 
for the smaller towns, where musical opportunities are 
limited, but where the love of music is strong. 

A woman's chorus may consist of any number of voices 
between sixteen and one hundred, more than the latter 
number being difficult to manage effectively. The larger 
the chorus the better, although a small body of voices is 
able, by more careful work and more frequent attendance, 
to get an effect of precision and care that is almost impos- 
sible in a larger number of voices. In the division of 
voices there should be allotted out of every sixteen five 
each to the upper and lower parts, and three to each of 
the intermediate. In other words, out of sixteen voices 
there should be five first sopranos, three second sopranos, 
three first altos and five second altos. This proportion 
should exist throughout choruses of all sizes. 

The selection of a conductor should follow second, 
after the collection of a sufficient number of people. 
Either a man or a woman may be chosen; in either case 
the conductor must be a musician. It is important that 
the conductor be a person of refinement and good man- 
ners, as no person with a lack of breeding could keep a 


chorus of women’s voices together without constant trou- 
ble, if at all. 
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HE leader should be a person of strong personality, mag- 
netism, and of enthusiastic temperament. By the 
latter quality he may secure better work both in quantity 
and quality. While it is absolutely requisite that he be a 
musician, it is not necessary, though it is desirable, that 
he shall be able to sing, as he can then, by example, 
show his singers what they are to do. If he bea pianist, 
also, it may not be necessary to secure an accompanist, 
although if the chorus is at all a large one it will be better 
to have such assistance. 

The management of the chorus should be vested in a 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, librarian, 
and an executive committee, of which the officers are also 
members. The latter should be elected annually by the 
members of the club, and the officers by the executive 
committee at its first meeting. It is wise to limit the 
holding of office to periods not longer than two years, as 
all factions are thus able to secure recognition and to 
annually elect one-half of the committee to serve for that 
length of time. The officers would thus be elected 
annually with an opportunity of one year’s reélection ; 
the committee biennially. The power of this committee 
should be absolute—all matters pertaining to manage- 
ment, expenditures, etc., being in its control. This form 
of management has been tried successfully in one of the 
large Eastern cities. 

The conductor should have the privilege of the selec- 
tion of music and allotment of any solo work which may 
be necessary. But he or she should be required to first 
submit to the committee for its approval—not discussion 
—all such plans. A stumbling-block in many choruses 
is the allotment of solo work, it being usual to consider 
personal rather than vocal merit in such arrangement. 
The work should be distributed as far as possible, suita- 
bility of voice and style being the first consideration 
with a leader. 

The duties of the secretary are most onerous. She 
must keep the roll of members, and report the names of 
absentees to the treasurer, whose duty it should be to 
collect fines, dues, and to make all disbursements. The 
librarian should negotiate for the purchase of all music 
used, care for, distribute and collect the music at and 
after each rehearsal, and at the concerts if any are given. 





T will be found wise to give each member when she 
pays her dues—these should be large enough to cover 
all necessary expenses of the club without further assess- 
ment—a ticket bearing a number. The weekly roll-call 
is then an easy matter. A list of the numbers is kept by 
an attendant at the entrance door, each member giving 
her number as she enters. The absentees are thus readily 
observed, and reported to the secretary, who should send 
to each a printed notification, reading : 
“HARMONY SOCIETY. 
** Mrs. John Smith : 

‘“Your absence from the rehearsal of Tuesday, January 7, 
is noted. Please remit fine of fifty cents to treasurer, Mrs. 
James Smith, 17 Berkely Square. 

** B. L. Woops, Secretary.’’ 

Music will be sent for examination to any musical 
association by the large musical firms, on payment of 
express charges, and satisfactory representations in regard 
to reliability and responsibility. Usually—in fact, almost 
invariably—a cash discount is given on the after sales, 
which are negotiated by the librarian. 

For the care of the music it is well to have a bookcase 
with shelves ten inches deep and six inches high, divided 
into compartments of three sizes—one the size of regular 
sheet music, another the size of the usual part songs, 
octavo, and the third for bound volumes. 








HE musical selection of the chorus should be left to the 
conductor. He will see to it that his candidates have 
first of all a correct ear—the ability to sing in tune. The 
better musicians they are the better the chorus will be, 
but the true ear and a knowledge of time are essentials. 
The ability to read music may be acquired by practice, 
but it will be better if the candidates are also good 
readers. The most important division of the voices is 
the first soprano part, and to this especial attention should 
be given. They are, as it were, the soloists of the chorus. 
To them is given the melody of the compositions sung by 
the chorus, the other parts adding the harmonies, and it 
is most important that they shall be true, full and sweet 
in quality. The first soprano voices should range from 
C to A in alt; the second sopranos from B to F in alt; 
the first altos from G to E, and the second altos from low 
FE flat to B or C. Of course, individual voices in each 
part may be of greater or less range than this, but the 
parts as a whole should be able to sing within these notes. 
Have as few rules or formal regulations in the society 
as possible. Those respecting punctual attendance at 
rehearsals, appearance at concert, and in the care of the 
music, are really all that are necessary, and any others 
should be avoided. When a society reaches a certain 
degree of excellence it may desire to add an associate 
membership. Such an addition complicates the business 
management of a chorus considerably, but, of course, 
adds greatly to its scope, powers and possibilities. 
Associate members are those persons who subscribe 
annually a stated sum to the organization, and they, in 
return, are entitled to a certain number of tickets to the 
public concerts of the organization, and to various other 
privileges, such as attendance upon rehearsals, private 
musicales, use of the club room, etc. 





T® choice of part music for female voices is almost 
unlimited. Franz Abt’s beautifully melodious com- 
positions are once more the fashion, after ten years of 
neglect. Reinecke’s songs in canon form are beautiful. 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Gypsy Life,’’ ‘‘Sea Fay,’’ ‘‘ Rosemary,”’ 
“To the Sunshine’? and ‘Sinks the Night” are all 
effective and beautiful. Franz Schubert has two exquisite 
serenades among his beautiful songs. Smart has written 
many exquisite things, among them ‘‘Evening’’ an 

‘*Rest Thee on This Mossy Pillow.’’ Macfarren’s ‘‘ You 
Stole My Love” is a great favorite. Mendelssohn’s 
‘Ride of the Elves,” ‘Slumber Song,’’ ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 
‘*May Song,”’ ‘‘I Would That My Love”’ and the innu- 
merable others are all available. Sir Henry Bishop 15 
known by ‘‘ The Fairies’ Song.’ Mackenzie has severa 
beautiful quartettes and trios. Two old nursery rhymes, 
‘**Lady-Bird’”’ and ‘‘ Four Angels,’’ have found charming 
musical settings. Wagner’s ‘Spinning Chorus,’’ ‘‘ Wed- 
ding Chorus’’ and ‘‘Song of the Rhine Daughters’’ are 
all lovely. Brahms, Hallén, Raff, Barnby, Rheinberger, 
Gade, Gounod, Sullivan, Lassen—these are but a few 
names from the long list of composers who are represented 
by beautiful part music available for women’s choruses. 
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By Hamlin Garland 


Author of 


**Main-Traveled Roads,’ ‘ Prairie Songs,’’ ‘‘ Rose of 
Dutcher’s Coolly,”’ etc., ete. 
DRAWINGS BY F. H. LUNGREN 


N PASSING from the plains of Eastern Colorado 
to the seaward slope of the Sierras the 
traveler sees little else than sand, sage-brush, 
magnificent cliffs of red and green stone, and 
distant mountain peaks. It is an arid land. There is 
but one oasis of green in the mighty and resplendent 
desert—that is, the San Francisco group of mountains. 
After leaving Albuquerque there are no towns on 
the Santa Fé line till Flagstaff—which is only a lumber 
village—then desert again, and at last the Sierras and 
Los Angeles. There are stations and forts and Indian 
pueblos and Mexican towns in New Mexico; in Arizona 
scarcely forts or villages, only long rows of settlers’ 
houses marked one, two, three, and so on and on. The 
train rises and falls over enormous divides, and winds 
down sunken rivers with violet-shadowed cliffs of mighty 
mesas on either hand— 
seems ever climbing or de- 
scending, and yet as a mat- 
ter of fact this whole land 
is a prodigious plateau from 
six to eight thousand feet 
above sea level. It is 
meshed by a thousand 
cafions with almost perpen- 
dicular sides and dotted by 
peaks, a region of ancient 
mountains with sand-filled 
valleys. 

All through this region of 
perpetual sunshine and 
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CLIFF-DWELLERS’ VILLAGE 


out the Navajo and the Apache this whole blazing 
and beautiful and sinister land is the home of 
the pueblo man, who is, in fact, the modern 
representative of the cliff-dweller and the mound- 
builder of still more ancient habit. 

The cliff-dweller was the ancestor of the pueblo 
Indian. In times of trouble or of migration to 
escape the Ute, the Navajo, the Apache or the 
Spaniard, he let himself down over the cliff and 
built a secret refuge for himself and his children. 
With incredible 
cunning he traced 
out a trail along the 
side of the cliff, or 
hewed a stairway 
out of a pine tree, 
or twisted a ladder 
out of horsehair, 
and when his ene- 
mies ravined he 
hastened to his 
cliff-dwelling like a 
sand-martin to its burrow. 
You may see their caves 
and ruined dwellings high 
over the modern pueblo of 
Santa Clara, and in the 
Cajion du Chelly, and in the 
Little Colorado. They look 
like swallows’ nests high up 
there in the soft sandstone. 
You may find, also, on 
“Thunder Mountain’”’ and 
other enormous heights 
about Zuni, traces of ancient 
villages which were used in 
times when fortification was 
more needful than now. 
These are the stages: In 
time of greatest danger the 
cliff-dwellings were built 
and temporarily inhabited ; 
in times of less danger the 
towns were built, like 
Acoma and Walpi, on high, 
precipitous mesa points; 
in times of peace pueblos 
were built in the valleys isolated by stretches of desert 
lands from friends and enemies as well. 

In New Mexico these cliff people have come down off 
the heights, for the most part, but not entirely. Santa 
Clara, Isleta, Laguna, Zuni and many other towns are 
built in the valley floor, but Acoma still remains perched 
perilously upon an isolated table-butte more than four 
hundred feet above the valley. A wonderful town this is, 
unforgettable as Gibraltar; as strange, as remote as 
Thebes. In Arizona are to be found ‘‘ the seven villages 








shimmering sky-line—in the 
valleys beside the slender 
rivers lost amid sands, on 
the mesas hundreds of feet 
above the valley, in the 
seams of cliffs a thousand 
feet high, in the cinders of 
extinct volcanoes—are to be 
seen the homes of the most 
mysterious people in Amer- 
ica: the pueblo-dwelling 
Indians. They occupy a 
position entirely apart from 
the Indians of the north and 
east. As you ride by in the 
train you may see them 
threshing grain at Santa 
Clara, urging their nimble 
ponies round and round the 
corral, trampling out the 
wheat as the Egyptians did 
of old. At Isleta their boys 
and girls will enter the car 
to sell you peaches and 
melons, and at Laguna to 
show you jars and quaint 
clay figures. At Gallup a 
Zuni will sit his horse, amc mg 
the Navajos, and watch the train go by, and at 
young men will meet you with baskets of fruit. 


ee 


Acoma 
Counting 


ari Presenting a brief sketch of the Pueblo Indians it is impossible to 
pe +g quote authority. Ihave stated the more salient facts con- 
cerning these people without attempting to be conclusive. They 


intereste a ars. : 
imrested me mightily and I have tried to convey that interest to others. 
THE AUTHOR. 





EVENING ON THE HOUSE-TOPS—TELLING FORTUNES 


of Tusayan,” all on heights nearly six hundred and fifty 


feet above the valley floor—‘t Walpee,’’ ‘' Hah-no,”’ 
‘* Seechum-a-vee,”’ ‘‘ Shum-o/-pa-vee,’’ ‘‘ Mashong’-na- 
vee,”’ ‘Oraibee,’’ ‘‘Scheepaul-o-vee ’’ (I am spelling 


these phonetically). In the Cataract Cafion the Suppai 
people live, three thousand feet below the rim of the 
cafion, and up and down inhospitable valleys are innu- 
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merable ruins of older peoples, whose life was practicall 
that of Walpi and Oraibi to-day. The cities in the cliffs 
are uninhabited now, save by bats and the mountain lion 
possibly. 

The cliff-dwellers are now considered to be not of 
enormous antiquity. Even in the cave-dwellings of this 
region pottery, tools and clothing almost identical with 
that of Oraibi and Walpi have been found. If we know 
how the people of Walpi, Zuni and Oraibi live we can 
infer how the cliff-dwellers lived. The traditions of the 
Hopi people (called the ‘‘ Moquis”’ ) tell of the wander- 
ing of their people from the southwest, and that on these 
journeys they often built houses in the cliffs or on high 
mesa points. And Dr. Walter Fewkes, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and field-workers, under Major Powell’s 
direction, have proved the truth of these traditions by 
excavating along the lines indicated by the Hopi story- 
teller. They are known to be descendants of ** cliff- 
dwellers ’’ in the strict meaning of that term. 

The origin of these people is quite another question. 
They may have come from the South—from Central 
America. They may have come from China. Probably 
they came from Central America. Certainly they are set 
apart from the nomadic Northern Indian. To me they 
seem Chinese or Egyptian. I saw faces among them 
which were marvelously Semitic, while their speech— 
their ‘“‘pigeon English’’—had the movement and the 
endings of the Chinese. They are dark bronze in color, 


and mainly light and graceful, and are matchless climbers 
and runners—such development being a necessity in cliff- 
It isamong this mysterious people that ethnologists 


folk. 





AT THE MEALING-STONES 


are seeking to-day for origins and developments to explain 
and account for the Aztec, the mound-builder and the 
cliff-dweller. 

About one hundred miles north of the Santa Fé road 
and midway in the northern half of Arizona, lies the 
Indian reservation called Tusayan, after the Spanish. 
Within a few miles square there lie the seven villages 
named above—best known of which is Waipi. To reach 
them you must ride across a wild, shelterless land of sand 
and sage-brush, a land without water and with little 
herbage. You will pass by 
the Navajo hogans on the 
way, but no other roof, save 
one trading ranche. Even 
in the ‘rainy season ”’ it is 
necessary to sling a can- 
teen of water to your saddle. 
Grass is scanty, and your 
horse suffers for lack of food 
as well as water. The land- 
scape has little life save the 
rabbit, the prairie dog, the 
rattlesnake and the horned 
toad. And yet here in this 
lonely desert land some 
thousands of people live in 
cities known to be three 
centuries old. They have 
their own government, their 
own customs, enormously 
old, their own dress, and a 
language different from the 
Apache and the Navajo. 
Ethnologically they belong 
to the Shoshonean family. 

In 1541 we have the first 
mention of them by Spanish 
explorers. Coronado, on an 
expedition in search of 
riches and wonders, was 
lured across the desert by 
tales of a great city in the 
alain. He came with men 
in ‘‘ war clothes’’ and de- 
parted into the mysterious 
South. And then other 
men like unto him came, and 
‘men in long dresses 
(priests) who taught the 
Hopi folk wese | new 
things,’’ and brought them 
peach seeds, and horses and 
mules and sheep, but also 
made the people captive, and forced them to build 
churches and drag great trees across the desert from the 
mountains to the west—‘‘also they interfered with the 
songs and prayers of the Hopituh.’’ Then they went 
away and the churches rotted down, and the Hopituh 
returned to their own beloved dances, and ceremonies, 
and songs. They were at peace for many years, but the 
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Ute and the Navajo still threatened ; therefore they kept 
to their high rock. Then at last many years later came 
other white men—whiter than the men from the South. 
These men had no iron coats. They wore blue clothes — 
blue as the jaybird—and they brought priests and women 
who taught the children to look understandingly on white 
leaves. ‘‘ This white man said to the Navajo, ‘ You no 
come to hurt the Hopi’; to the Ute, ‘ You keep on your 
own land. Hopi people velly well like the Pahana.’ ”’ 


+ 
PUEBLO-DWELLERS AT HOME 


T TOOK fear of man to set these villages on these 
heights. As I approached Walpi I could hardly 
believe anything living was uponit. The houses, massive, 
dirt-colored, flat and square as rocks, secreted themselves 
upon the cliff, like turtles. The first evidence of life was a 
small field of corn set deep in ‘“‘the wash ’’ or dry river 
bed. Then an old man watching it—seated beneath a 
shade of pifion boughs. Thensome peach trees knee-deep 
insand. Then some red-roof houses built by the Govern- 
ment. By this time | could see tiny figures moving about 
on the high ledges and on the roofs of the houses. Up 
the trail a man on a burro was driving a flock of sheep and 
goats. He wore light cotton trousers and a calico shirt. 
His legs were bare, and on his head was a straw hat. 
Farther up the trail some old women were toiling with 
huge bottles of water slung on their backs. From the 
moment I entered that trail | was deep in the elemental 
past. Here was life reduced to its simplest form. Houses 
of heavy walls, with interiors like cellars or caves, set for 
defense upon a cliff. Here were flat roofs, thick, to keep 
out the sun and to make a dooryard for the next tier of 
houses above. Here were nude children with tangled 
hair, wild as colts and fleet as antelopes, dancing on crags 
as high as church spires. Here were dogs just one 
remove from wolves—solemn dogs, able to climb a ladder. 
Here were men and women seated upon the floor and 
eating from plaques of willow and bowls of clay of their 
own shaping and burning. 
It was all strange, remote, elementally primitive. It 
rew more so as I got deeper into their way of living. 
They war with drought and sandstorms, therefore they 
have but one crop—corn ; one meat—mutton. Some few 
peaches and a sort of tasteless melon they raise, but their 
main food is corn, of which they make mush and a sort of 
tough, heavy bread which is much better than it looks, 
being very sweet and nutritious. Their mutton they roast 
and stew, andit is often very good. The corn is ground by 
the women, who rub a bar of stone up and down a slab, 
like a laundress toiling at a washboard. In every house 
there is a corner set aside for the mealing-trough, and 
almost any hour of the day the dull rasp of the mefatle 
can be heard accompanied by the low chant of the 
women. The arrangement of each room is practically 
the same. In one corner is the fireplace. In another the 
mealing-trough. On the whitewashed walls hang prayer 
emblems of feathers and willow twigs, and gay dolls 
made in the images of deities. Fine jars and bowls stand 
about filled with water, or meal, or fruit. Navajo blankets 
are folded and laid along the walls. Bags stuffed with 
ceremonial dresses are suspended from the ceiling in the 
corners. In the back wall are openings to other rooms. 
One leads by a notched tree-trunk to a dark chamber—a 
storeroom. The other (a mere cat-hole) leads to a sort 
of cellar where grain and fruit are kept. I the family is 
wealthy there may be other rooms connected in like 
manner—six, or eight, or ten, all much alike. 


+ 
CUSTOMS, CEREMONIALS, SYMBOLS AND SUPERSTITIONS 


T NEEDS little elimination to get at the possessions of the 
pueblo man of 1540. Before the Spaniards came he 
had no sheep, no horses, no burros, no peaches. Corn, 
‘*the mother of all,’’ he had, and clothing of Yucca fibre, 
which he wove for himself. In summer he required little 
clothing. In winter he had skins of deer, wildcats, 
mountain lions and wolves. His house was nearly the 
saine as now, only its windows were of gypsum (some of 
them in Zuni, in Oraibi and in Walpi are still so filled), 
and his door was a skin or a hanging of willow-matting. 
Even if built in a cliff side the architecture was much the 
same: a simple, square, cellar-like room. 

He planted then, as now, by thrusting a wooden spear 
into the sandy bed of the valley and dropping the corn 
therein. With a bit of obsidian, to reflect the sun, he 
lured the prairie dog to the mouth of his burrow and 
pierced him with his arrow. He killed the mountain lion, 
also, with his bow and arrow. He made use of every 
edible thing in his barren region, and lived almost as 
monotonously as the rabbit or the horned toad. His 
home was determined by the question of water. He built 
near aspring. If the spring dried up he moved. When 
it did not rain sufficiently to grow his corn he starved. 
For these reasons he came to hold in sacred care anything 
which pertained to rain—to running water. His prayer 
sticks were of water willow. A turtle shell was a priceless 
treasure ; so, also, was the water-worn root of a cotton- 
wood tree, which is always found by running streams in 
this dry land, and often is the only tree. His ceremonial 
dress was made up of symbols pertaining to rain clouds, 
fruits and grains. Meal is still used in all ceremonies, as 
the Hebrews of old used oil. It is cast upon the water 
as offering. Itissprinkled upon the ground in dances and 
tossed to the four ‘‘ world-quarters’”’ as a votive offering 
to the gods. ‘Corn is life itself,’ the songs say, “ for 
it comes from the heart of Ut-set. Were it not for the 
mother corn, none could live.’’ The dancers of Acoma 
wear bracelets of pine or cottonwood boughs, so precious 
are green things. The women of Acoma in the harvest 
pone aad on their heads tall boards painted with cloud 
symbols or rain smybols, %q: Tad- 
poles i on Yu are sometimes “*3 pic- 
tured. As they sing to this dance the men of Acoma 
thank the deities of rain and thunder for crops, for good 
rain, and for grass. In the great snake dance at Walpi 
this prayer for rain is a principal theme. The priests 
wear their hair flowing, as the women of Acoma do in 
the harvest dance, ‘‘because the clouds wear their 
tresses so.’’ They call upon the cloud-people to come 
and water the earth that their crops may be good. On 
the kilts of the dancers at Walpi and Oraibi are 
drawn ~\“\~“HY*..__ lines to indicate lightning, and 
clouds. gl hen In the construction of dolls for the chil- 
dren their symbols appear, and also on their 
pottery and blankets. i 
this—tragic, indeed. 


There is something pathetic in all 

It tells of dearth and drought, of 
awful hunger, and of the still more intolerable pain of 
thirst, of unrequited toil, patient and cheerful. 
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WOMAN IS EMPRESS OF THE CLIFF HOME 

T= cliff-people are a busy folk. The women grind 

meal, and weave blankets and baskets, and make very 
interesting and often beautiful pottery. The old men 
make moccasins very deftly, while the younger men go 
down from the cliff to the fields to tend the growing crop, 
to watch the struggling corn as it battles against drifting 
hot sand and against sudden floods—such are the extrem1- 
ties of their climate. Each morning while I was in Hano 
I heard the men at early dawn go singing down the steep 
trail—down into the purple plain. Their quavering songs 
floated up to me with a strange beauty. Each morning, 
while it was still dark, the women woke me by entering 
the room where I lay, to grind corn, and each night I went 
to sleep to the regular rhythm of the mealing-stone timed 
to the mystical religious chant of the toiling women. 

Let it be said that there is'no woman slavery among 
these people any more than among the Navajos. The 
women are chief property holders. The house is gen- 
erally the woman’s, and descent is through her and not 
through the father. The men are seldom severe in man- 
ner, and in Acoma and Walpi, as well as in Laguna and 
Zuni, | saw the men taking care of the babies, and doing 
it with great tenderness and smiling patience. I saw no 
evidence of any severity except in case of the old women. 
They seemed to be the drudges of the household in 
Walpi and in Acoma, carrying wood and bottles of water 
up the steep trail, bent, withered, morose and complain- 
ing. They alone of all these people seemed saturnine. 
They were not smitten with rods, they were merely 
ignored or ordered about by the younger women.  In- 
credible endurance was in their skinny limbs, and the 
querulous complaint of a vagabond dog was in their 
home eyes. They were the exception. The other 
members of the village were very social in habit. The 
good nature, the laughter, the singing was a pleasant 
surprise to me. The children played without clamor, 
and their voices were infinitely less sharp and wolfish 
than those of a group of white children in the city. 
Under my window each night a family went to sleep on 
the ground of the open plaza. The children chattered 
and romped, and shrieked with laughter in an equivalent 
to a “ pillow-fight,’’ in which the parents took laughing 
interest. In summer they all sleep in the open plaza or 
upon the flat roofs of the houses, and songs and merry- 
making resound. They go to bed with the chickens, and 
rise at the first rooster crow. 

The houses are heavily built of stone and heaped 
together, sometimes four stories high with many inner 
rooms. This is for defiance primarily and for warmth 
in winter. In Acoma the houses are built in long rows 
with a blank wall to the north. This throws the open 
doors and windows toward the sun in winter. Often the 
houses are built around an open court asin Hano. In 
earlier days the doorways were very small, so that upon 
attack the cliff-people could hold at bay the Apache or 
the Navajo. Now they use wooden doors and American 
window sash. When he built in the cliff wall the cliff- 
man conformed to the ledge, but his living-room was 
much the same as that of the modern Pueblo. 

In Acoma they bake bread and meat in an outside 
oven shaped like a bee-hive, which was derived from the 
Spaniards, possibly. In more ancient times they baked 
on the coals, or on a slab of stone laid upon the fire. 
They boiled meat by dropping hot stones into vessels 
filled with water. It was a fine sight to see the women 
at Acoma baking for the Thanksgiving dance, the light 
from the ovens shining redly over their dark faces and 
picturesque dress. They first filled the oven with a hot 
fire, then when its walls were rosy with heat they raked 
out the fire and put in the bread or meat, and chinked up 
the oven with a stone and sealed it with clay. This was 
done with fine grace and celerity. Their fuel is juniper, 
and greasewood, and dried sheep manure. The smoke 
of their fires is exceedingly malodorous and taints the 
whole village. 

. 


PRETTY AS GIRLS AND STATELY AS YOUNG MOTHERS 


HE women are often very pretty as girls, and some of 
them make stately young mothers. They work gen- 
erally in groups of three or four, cooking, whitewashing, 
weaving or painting pottery. They seem to have a good 
deal to chatter about, and their smiling faces are very 
agreeable. They have most excellent white teeth. 
Their ceremonial dress is very picturesque, especially the 
costume of the Acoma and Isleta girls. All burdens are 
carried by the women of Acoma, Isleta and Laguna upon 
the head, and they have, in consequence, a magnificent 
carriage, even late in life. The old women of Walpi, on 
the contrary, are bent and down-looking. They carry 
their burdens on their backs slung in a blanket. The 
girls of Isleta wear a light cloth over their heads Spanish 
fashion, and manage it with fine grace and coquetry. The 
every-day dress of the Hopi women consists of a sort of 
kilt, which is wrapped around’ the hips and fastened with 
a belt (a modification of the blanket or wolf-skin) ; above 
this a sort of sleeveless chemise partly covers the bosom. 
Their hair is carefully tended, but is worn in an ungrace- 
ful mode by some of the women. The women of Hano 
cut the hair in front square across about to the line of 
the lips, while the back hair is gathered into a sort of 
billet. The front hair hangs down over the faces, often 
concealing one eye. They have a pretty little trick of 
giving it a twist with the fingers and a fling back from 
the face, which they make use of when they are interested 
and want to see more clearly. When they are abashed 
their hair falls like a thick veil over the entire face. 
They brush it with the short end of their whisk brooms, 
which are made of a bundle of splints bound tightly in 
the middle. The unmarried women in Walpi wear their 
hair in a strange way: They coil it into two big disks 
just above their ears—‘‘ The intent being to symbolize 
their youth and promise by imitating the squash flower. 
The matrons correspondingly dress their hair to sym- 
bolize the ripened squash.’’ Some of the maidens were 
wonderfully Japanese in appearance. Little Quang, the 
daughter of Heli, in whose house I stayed, was a most 
amazingly Oriental type. Near by was a girl of pro- 
nounced Jewish type. 
The women of Isleta, Acoma and Hano wear a sort of 
leggin formed by winding about the calf a strip of 
white cotton cloth ; anciently it was buckskin, no doubt. 
This gives their legs a heavy look, but their movements 
are full of dignity and power. They seem more muscu- 
lar than the men, and are, in fact, large and strong. It 
was marvelous to see them come and go up the perpen- 
dicular trail at Acoma, bearing jars of water and baskets 
of plums, up a trail so difficult that a plainsman needs 
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both feet and hands to feel secure. The men are slender 
fellows, with rounded, pliant limbs in youth. Even in 
age they seldom grow heavy or inactive. They wear 
their hair clipped in front like the women, but confine it 
to their head with fillets of red or green, making ‘‘a 
stunning composition of color,’’ the artist said. They 
are all great smokers of tobacco, and the first act after 
handshaking is to ask for ‘‘t’bac.”” They are mainly 
very pleasant of feature except when before a camera. 
They manage to look very awkward and very morose 
when being photographed. They also look darker than 
they are, in fact, and coarser in type. In reality, there is 
a fine glow of red bronze in their faces, and the hair fall- 
ing over the face is not repulsive in life. 

Much has been said of their uncleanliness, but it seemed 
to me Walpi was as clean as could be expected of a village 
whose every drop of water had to be brought in jars, 
from distant springs, up the heavy trail. They were 
much more wholesome of life than the crowded quarters 
of our cities. The sun and wind aid them. The dry, 
pure air and the constant sun dry all refuse, and the 
powerful wind sweeps it off the narrow ledge. Their 
method of cleaning is not to wash, but to brush, the dirt 
away. There is always a heap of refuse at the edge of 
the cliff; and that brings me to their burial customs. 


. 
BURIAL CUSTOMS AND STRANGE RELIGIOUS RITES 


Tey seem not to care much forthe body after death. It 
is hurried away and buried atonce. In Zuni they bury 
on the refuse heap. In Oraibi it is said the bodies of the 
dead are thrown into some crevice in the rock, or into 
the refuse heap. It is in such deposits that are found 
the pottery, the sandals, the ornaments and tools which 
have established the true relation of the cliff-dwellers with 
the Pueblos. They hold their land in genfes, not in 
tribes. Each family—like ‘“‘the snake people,’’ ‘the 
antelope people’’—hold land in common and _ divide 
products, but ‘‘ the snake people’’ do not hold land with 
‘the antelope people.”’ The unit is the family, not the 
tribe. And in times of great hunger, which come often in 
this dry land, the gens (or larger family) is forgotten and 
the family is fed first. Thus, the primitive unit is laid 
bare—the father, mother and child united by love. 

The religion of the Hopituh, like that of the Sia, 
according to Mrs. Stevenson, ‘‘is not a religion mainly 
of propitiation, but rather of supplication for favors and 
payment of the same.’’ That is to say, it is a religion of 
rites and votive offerings and prayers to ‘‘the People of 
the Clouds to send rain, and good health and prosperity.”’ 
Always the cry for rain. Always the hope for water. 
So of the people of Acoma, and Walpi, and Oraibi, and 
these words occur over and over: 

‘*White-floating clouds, 
Clouds like the plain, 
Come and water the earth. 
You father of us all, Great Spider, 
Call upon the cloud-people 
That they water the earth.” 

Some of them are said to be sun-worshipers. The 
Zunis, | am told, sprinkle cornmeal or pollen on the 
river at sunrise, chanting a mystical hymn the while. 
They also believe that good spirits are in the earth, ‘for 
thence comes the grass, and the corn, does it not sprout 
there? Springs of water, the best of all things, come also 
from the earth, as the Hopi people did long ago.”’ 

Religiously, they are in a transition state. Part of their 
gods are below, part above. Some few of the men of 
to-day have reached a conception of one God, ‘‘ who sits 
in the heart of the sky.’’ Some profess to disbelieve in 
the sacred rites and to ignore the religious dances. The 
six ‘‘ world-directions”’ still have mysterious significance 
to all the Pueblos. They address the mythic beings: The 
Bear, The Cougar, ‘‘the Dark Woman who dwells in the 
West or South, or deep in the Earth.’’? They pray to the 
six ‘‘ world-directions,’’ and sprinkle offerings in the same 
way, and always from north to west, and so around the 
compass. This strange use of the ‘‘ world-directions”’ 
seems to set them apart from other Indians, though it 
may be that a Cosmogny equally curious and complicated 
was once held by the Sioux or Iroquois. That of the 
Navajos is almost as intricate. 

7 
YIELDING TO THE INFLUENCES OF CIVILIZATION 


HERE are thirty inhabited villages of the pueblo- 
dwellers. They may not all possess cliff-dwelling 
ancestry, but it is believed that most of them do. The 
larger part of these people dwell in fortified cities on 
fortress-like mesas. They are still cliff-dwellers, though 
not in the strict sense of the term as applied to the arti- 
ficial caves in the Cafion du Chelly, or in the cafions of 
the Mesa Verde, or in the craters and caves of the San 
Francisco Mountains. As cliff-folk they will soon be 
gone. Stable throughout the centuries they are now 
subject to new forces and environments. What the 
Navajo and Apache did the white man will undo. The 
pressure of danger set them on those heights. As they 
come to trust in the white man they will come down from 
their communal forts and build on the plains. They are 
now doing this. Zuni is already a valley town. The 
Santa Clara people live in houses mainly of one story, 
like the Mexicans ; so do the people of Isleta. Laguna 
is on a low ledge, but still retains the cliff forms of archi- 
tecture, the houses piled one above the other. Zuni, like- 
wise, retains these forms. Acoma still looms like a 
fortress, and there the people all retreat in winter, but - 
they, too, are building in the plain. Small offshoots, like 
Acomita, near Acoma, and Nutria and Oja Caliente, near 
Zuni, show the slow process of disintegration. It is very 
marked at Laguna. The people are coming more and 
more to make their summer homes their winter homes 
also, and the town on the ledge is falling into decay. It 
looks like a ruin even now. This process will before 
long bring the people down from Oraibi, and Mashongnav, 
and Walpi. Hano, especially, of the Tusayan villages, 
is coming to dwell more and more in the plain. The 
young men care less and less for ancestral customs, and 
come, one by one, to see the waste of effort in climbing 
the mesa. They take kindly to the Government aid, an 
they go to school, and the white people’s ways are coming 
to be their ways. 

It is the old, old story of progressive youth and con- 
servative age. There is sorrow ahead for them all, but 
there is also enlightenment, and enlightenment, we are 
accustomed to hear, is worth its cost. Possibly it is, but 
it will not be altogether a joyous thing to see these 
kindly, quaint and fascinating folk become booted and 
linen-collared citizens of Arizona. 
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DRAWING 


PART Il 


HE first morning of Lona’s residence at 
The Cloisters, which was to inaugurate the 
every-day routine of light housekeeping, 
she sprang from her bed to admit Mrs. 
Bloxome, the janitress, who had under- 
taken to make the fire and put on the 
kettle every morning as an ‘‘extry.’’ 

Dressing in what she considered a style suitable fora 
light housekeeper, Lona emerged from her bedroom 
rather startled to find that it was already half-past eight, 
which hour she had fixed as her breakfast time. 

‘* Never mind, nine is just as well. I shall sit down to 
my desk by ten, even so,’’ murmured she, proceeding to 
set forth her pretty afternoon-tea-table with the Worcester 
solitaire service contributed by Dulcie’s husband to what 
he called the doll-baby house ménage. Sucha lovely blue! 
And all the dear little red figures and crown on the bottom 
of the cup! Lona 
turned it over and 
studied it with the 
lingering fondness 
of a connoisseur, 
and was startled so 
as nearly to drop 
it by the sudden 
boiling-over of the 
kettle, and the 
cloud of steam con- 
sequent after that 
catastrophe. 

‘‘How bad it 
must have been at 
Herculaneum when 








Vesuvius boiled 
over that time,”’’ 
gasped Lona 


coughing as she 
snatched off the 
kettle and surveyed 
the ‘‘mess’”’ upon 
the hearth. Buta 
little corn-broom 
had not been for- 
gotten among other 
findings, and a very 
streaky and un- 
sitisfactory repair 
of damages was 
sooneffected. The 
kettle, set down 
anywhere, had by 
this time grown 
cool and must be 
reboiled, and when 
this was done 
proved to be so 
nearly empty that 
after the teapot had 
been vigorously 
scalded twice over, 
and the water 
thrown away, not 
enough remained 
to make the tea, 
and more must be 
boiled both for that 
purpose and to 
weaken it with. 
“Never mind. 
Even light house- 
keeping is not 
learned all at once; 
Rome was not built 
in a day—well, for 


that matter when 
was it built? Do 
they mean old 


Rome—the cata- 
combs, the Baths 
of Lucullus—the 
Aqueduct, the—oh, 
how glorious those 
arches would look 
on such a morning 
as this, against the 
Italian sky!” 

And coming back 
with a long sigh 
from Roman days, 
Lona perceived 
that she had put 
her kettle back on 
the fire without any 
water in it, and that 
a very charming lit- 
tle silvery stream 
of molten metal 
was trickling out 
upon the hearth. 

‘““ My—good—¢gracious !’’ cried Lona, which for her 
was reckless profanity ; and then in a sort of whimper, for 


she was growing tired and faint, “I do want some 
tea so!” 





A copper saucepan for boiling eggs had been provided, 
and filling this with water Lona set it upon the fire and 
sat herself down to watch it as sharply as if it contained 
an explosive chemical. A watched pot never boils, and 
a saucepan only sometimes, but Lona would have sat 
there until next morning if this had not been one of the 
umes—so, happily, it was. Then the teapot had grown 
cold after its two scaldings, ‘‘cold but clean,’’ as Lona 
remarked, and some of the water must be used to scald 
Itagain. Bringing intellect to bear upon the process this 
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time Lona poured the hot water into a little jug instead 
of into the sink, and placing it on the hob, triumphantly 
proceeded to make her tea just as the clock struck nine. 

‘*Dear me, and nothing ready but the tea,’’ remarked 
Lona; ‘‘ well, | won’t wait to boil more water for the 
eggs, I’ll poach them—let me see—how did Dulcie say?— 
oh, there’s the cookery book ; now—eggs—eggs—’m—’m 
’m—I haven't got a whisk—no, that’s an omelet—oh, 
yes, ‘put a quarter of a pound of fresh butter in a block 
tin pan ’—I suppose a copper one will do just as well— 
but a quarter of a pound of butter is a good deal, and I 
couldn’t eat it when it was done! Well, if I never wrote a 
cookery book I have common-sense, and I see the animus 
of the thing. Now, then! Two eggs and so much butter 
—oh, I suppose | ought to have put the butter in first, the 
horrid eggs are all sticking on—where’s the knife—there !’’ 

And vigorously scraping the bottom of the saucepan 
with one of her new tea-knives—twelve dollars for the 
dozen—Lona evolved a compound at which she gazed 
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‘ Dulcie, how much beefsteak do | eat at one meal ? 


for a moment in deep disgust, and then quictly poured 
into her scrap-pan. 

‘‘Dulcie said there was ham enough for breakfast,’’ 
murmured she meekly, and going to the cupboard pro- 
duced the dainty dish carefully set aside by her friend ‘n 
view of some such emergency. The bread and milk had 
been left at the door some time previous to this, and there 
was plenty of cream left over from the night before, so 
that about ten o’clock Lona, very tired, faint and worried, 
sat down to her breakfast, for which she discovered she 
had no appetite, and could only look at the ham and 
nibble a crust of her baker’s roll, which proved rather sour 
and rather solid. 

‘‘ Perhaps I’d better only have a cup of tea and a roll 
in the morning, and make my solid breakfast at noon as 
they do abroad,’”’ meditated she. ‘‘I’m afraid this sort 
of arrangement will consume all my morning energy, and 
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I must clear away all these things before I can sit down 
to my desk.’’ For one of Lona’s obstacles to literary 
success was a supersensitiveness to surroundings; she 
could not write in a disorderly room, or in an uncongenial 
room, or if children, musical instruments or loquacious 
servants were within hearing; she must have her own 
dress to suit her, her toilette carefully made, and every 
speck of dust or soilure removed from herself and her 
surroundings. These conditions are not always easy to 
combine, and the search for their complete exhibition 
had led Lona to The Cloisters. 

A couple of hours of hard and dirty work saw the 
saucepan scraped and polished clean, the tea-knife 
ruined, the remains of the kettle put in the refuse-basket, 
the dishes beautifully washed and wiped, the cedar cup- 
tub dried, the mop wrung out and hung to dry, the towel 
rinsed and spread before the fire, and the tea-table orna- 
mented with its scarf, looking as esthetic and unused as 
ever. Then the bed was to Be made, the bedroom care- 
fully straightened and dusted, and everything made as 
clean and tidy as the most exacting housekeeper could 
desire. Then the ‘‘ ante’’ required a little attention, and 
finally Lona threw herself into her chair as the clock 
struck twelve, and looked about her. 

‘** After all, there is that hearth! 
very serious done to it. Sweeping seems to be of no 
effect. I wonder if I could wash it—but I have just done 
my hands, and that manicure woman says avoid ashes, 
coarse suap, and rough things. Perhaps Mrs. Bloxome, 
the janitor woman—janitress, or would it be janitrix ?—ex- 
ecutrix—testatrix— 
trix—tricks—tress.”’ 

And Dulcie, qui- 
etly entering some 
hours later, with a 
little basket in her 
hand, found Lona 
fast asleep, and the 
fire taking its after- 
noon out, 

‘‘Well, I hope 
this will cure her!”’ 
exclaimed she soft- 
ly, and putting off 
her outer garments 
the dear little wom- 
an proceeded to lay 
the table afresh, 
and cover it with a 
lunch evolved from 
her own basket, and 
to crown the effect 
with a gay bunch of 
autumn blooms 
brought in from the 
despised suburban 
home. 

Finally taking the 
teapot, which was 
still full of a bever- 
age like Goliath for 
strength, into the 
ante-room, she 
quietly heated the 
contents on a little 
gas frame set over 
the burner, and 
when this was done 
left a saucepan full 
of water to warm 

radually, for be it 

nown that the 
tiniest flame of gas 
will, if you give it 
time enough, heat 
a mighty caldron of 
water. 

Then at last she 
laid a little kiss 
upon her friend’s 
cheek and said : 

‘*Good-morning, 
darling !”’ 

“Oh! You here, 
Dulcie—and——”’ 
she might have 
cried if she hadn't 
been Lona and re- 
solved to be stoical. 
As it was, she 
gulped, made a 
hideous grimace, 
laughed a little ner- 
vously and said; 
‘It’s like Keats’ 
young man in ‘The 
Eve of St. Agnes.’ 
Do you mean to 
tempt me to elope 
with you?”’ 

‘* Yes, my dear,”’ 
cried Dulcie eager- 
ly. ‘‘ That is just 
what I do want. 
We will lunch here 
and dine at home, 
and to-morrow we 
will send all these 
things to auction 


It needs something 


“Dear Dulcie, 

don’t!’’ interrupted 

Lona wearily, although cheered by the unconscious alliter- 
ation, ‘‘I have set out on this mad career éd 

‘I’m glad you confess it’s mad.” 

‘That was a mere figure of speech. What I mean is I 
have come to stay i 

“Oh! oh! That's slang, which you so despise.”’ 

‘“Is it? Well, it was a sin of ignorance 

‘‘ You always were ignorant, you know.”’ 

‘‘Dulcie, will you stop! I’m going to try light house- 
keeping da 

‘*To the bitter end ?”’ 

“Yes, if you like to put itso. But please don’t plague 
me, Dulcie, any more just now, for I'm so hungry, and if 
you fret me I can’t eat.’”’ 

‘You poor darling! Why I never thought you’d care 
for my nonsense enough to lose your appetite. Come 
now, these croquettes were red-hot an hour ago, and 




















can’t be quite cold, and here’s some chicken salad, and a 
little more ham, and, my dear, an apple pie which | rose 
up early to make for you myself.”’ 

“One of your apple pies, and a pot of thick cream to 
eat upon it!”’ exclaimed Lona, who had her vanities. 

* You poor darling! You really are famished. What 
did you have for breakfast ?”’ 

**Herculaneum,”’ replied Lona with brevity, for she 
was pouring cream upon her apple pie. 

**Lona! What do you mean?”’ 

‘*Vesuvius. Newton discovered gravitation through an 
apple ; Watts and J the power of steam through a tea- 
kettle. An illustration on a small scale of the steam 
power inside Vesuvius on a large scale.”’ 

***So is a hen, remarked Rollo politely,’’’ quoted 
Dulcie, and, like the sensible woman that she was, waited 
serenely until her friend, of her own accord, told the story 
of her morning’s misadventures, and told it so effectively 
that Dulcie, when she had done laughing, remarked : 

“Write it down and sell it, Lona, and you can buy a 
new tea-kettle, which | advise you to request Mrs. 
Bloxome to boil for you. I think the price of the story 
would pay for many ‘ extrys.’ ”’ 

** Do you think, Dulcie, that | am to be driven out of 
light housekeeping by a sordid i 

“‘Unsordid tea-kettle,’’ interrupted Dulcie, who had a 
soul not above puns, or anything else that would induce 
alaugh. Lona looked at i desperately, and then with 
a sigh remarked : 

‘**| dare say it makes you happy and doesn’t hurt me.”’ 

“Hurt you! It does you good! If it wasn’t for me 
and my puns you'd sit with your feet on the hob and cry 
all day like Perdita.”’ 

‘*I wonder if light housekeeping was the matter with 
her,’’ said Lona glancing at the basket chair. 

‘It was because it was so very light that she lost her 
balance, as I understand the story.”’ 

‘*Dulcie, don’t be so y sche that you get rid of all 
feeling,’’ said Lona severely, and Dulcie, just a little 
piqued, jumped up hastily, saying : 

“I am going to clear away for you, and then I must 
run home.”’ 

**And I will see if I can do a little work,’’ retorted 
Lona, feeling very cross and horrid ; so much so, in fact, 
that when Dulcie was gone she took a novel, put her feet 
on the hob opposite Perdita’s, and read until dark, when 
she made a little tea, munched a crust, and felt so ‘‘low”’ 
in the evening that she went into a neighboring revival 
meeting and boisterously sang hymns with the others. 

‘*T suppose that is ‘vocal pursuits,’ and I couldn’t 
pursue them in The Cloisters,’’ meditated she going home. 
** Well, if I can’t nobody else can, which is a comfort.’’ 
And cheered by this philanthropic thought she went to 
bed and slept sweetly. 

The next morning Lona thought it best to simply drink 
the milk and cream left at her door, and eata roll and 
butter. Even so, she had to wash a cup, plate and knife, 
and to set and unset a table, for she was not yet reduced 
to the level of a money-making couple I once knew of, 
who both of them sewed upon shoes, and were so keen in 
money-getting, that, as the young woman described it, 
they “didn’t waste no time on vittles ; there was a loaf of 
bread in the cupboard, and some butter and cheese, and 
when I’m hungry I eat, and when he’s hungry he eats, 
and there ain’t no dishes about it.’’ I had the curiosity 
on a subsequent visit to the place to ask the fate of this 
couple, and heard that they ‘‘got consid’able money 
together, but she kind o’ lost her health, and he got dis- 
couraged, and made ’way with himself with a shoe-knife.’’ 

About ten o’clock Lona sat down to her desk, and 
after various abortive efforts got to work, and was going 
on most satisfactorily when a sudden sense of faintness 
arrested her efforts, and, coming back in a sort of daze to 
the things of this world, she murmured : 

“Time for luncheon, surely,’’ and looking at her watch 
found it was nearly three o’clock. 

‘* Dear, dear, and | had no breakfast. 
me a headache and a sleepless night.”’ 

Going to the cupboard she looked loathingly at all its 
contents, put on her bonnet and went straight to our 
celebrated restorer of exhausted nature, when in a sort of 
dogged defiance of her own schemes she ordered the very 
best dinner on the carte. This over, she strolled about 
town meditating upon the advantages and disadvantages 
of light housekeeping. ‘‘An admirable plan,’ mur- 
mured she, staring hard into an upholsterer’s window and 
unconsciously fastening her eyes upon a bassinet, ‘an 
admirable plan for those who have nothing better to do, 
but one must give one’s whole mind to it.”’ 

Then she walked on, and as she approached The 
Cloisters stopped and ordered “‘ three or four pounds of 
the best beefsteak,’’ and was a little astonished to find 
how much she had to pay for it. 

“Didn’t know there was any fam’lies lived in that 
Hotel Cl’isters,’’ remarked the butcher to his boy as he 
handed him the “order” in a sheet of that remarkably 
inconsistent paper affected by marketmen. If Lona had 
taken it home herself he would have put the untenacious 
paper into a decent brown bag and handed it to her with 
a flourish, and ‘‘Good-day, ma’am,” but as it was, Lona 
had just composed herself at her own corner of the fire, 
with the ‘‘ Earthly Paradise” in her hand, and a cup of 
tea in the Worcester service at her elbow, when a ring at 
the bell summoned her to the door to meet the elevator 
boy, who, being in a hurry, thrust something wet and dis- 
agreeable into the hand not occupied with the “ Earthly 
Paradise,”’ and departed. 

*“* What—oh, good gracious! How perfectly horrid!” 
exclaimed Lona closing the door with her foot, and 
hastening back to the light, for the ‘ante’ was very dark. 
She stood still in the middle of her zesthetic parlor, to con- 
template a round, a tumulous, a horrible mass of raw red 
meat with patches of soaked straw paper clinging here 
and there, and a lump of yellow fat hanging down in 
graceful negligence at one end. 

Judith, with the head of Holofernes, Lady Macbeth 
gazing upon her gory hand, Isabella disinterring her 
lover’s head from the pot of sweet basil—all of these 
images combined give but a faint idea of the expression, 
the horror of self and of its surroundings enervating 
like an atmosphere from our Lona at that moment. 

Very silly, very unpractical, very unwomanly-of-one- 
sort, and very womanly-of-another, I grant you, but it so 
chanced that she never had touched a piece of raw meat 
before, and she was not expecting to be summoned from 
the ‘‘ Earthly Paradise” to do so, and it was a shock. 
But the shock showed itself calmly. Going to the cup- 
board Lona looked along its shelves, which were mostly 
filled with bric-a-brac, and finally selecting a Palissy fruit- 
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stand Lona quietly piled her burden upon it, set it back 
and shut and locked the door. Then drawing a bowl 
full of warm water she began a lustration that nearly took 
the nails off her hand, and occupied a time I am ashamed 
to mention. Then she sat down and meditated deeply, 
and finally rising solemnly to her feet, one of which she 
slightly stamped, she declared : 

‘I won't give in! Are all these miserable details 
stronger than my free will or my endurance? I'll cook 
and eat that flesh, every thread of it, and then I'll become 
‘a mealer’ somewhere. If that doesn’t cure me of pride 
there’s no humiliation that will!”’ 

That night Lona retired to her couch with much 
the mien Charlotte Corday may have worn the night 
before her memorable call upon Marat. The mood con- 
tinued in full force over night, and about noon the next 
day Lona prepared herself for her heroic undertaking by 
sternly exterminating all flame from her cannel-coal fire, 
and preparing a flat bed of glowing embers. When it 
was ready it reminded her of various other fires prepared 
for broiling, and she stood staring into the glorious depths 
musing upon St. Lawrence, upon Isaac of York, upon 
‘* Gautemozin stretched on burning coals, ’’ and scorning 
the treasurer who would have revealed the hiding place. 
‘*Am | then lying upon a bed of roses, and yet I speak 
not!’’ said the King, but then, mused Lona, he was 
the King, and the poor servant suffered just as much with 
no royal strength nor fame to uphold him. 

The fire began to grow dusky and Lona awoke to her 
duties. 

‘*! wonder if they had made Gautemozin handle raw 
meat if he wouldn’t have given in,’’ said she aloud, as she 
took the fruit-stand out of the cupboard and surveyed it. 
‘The steak had an even less inviting aspect than upon the 
yrevious evening. A tender and pallid green hue had 
invaded its ruddy tones, and the straw-paper seemed to 
have become completely sodden and fragmentary with 
moisture of an unwholesome appearance. 

Thriftily selecting the tea-knife spoiled in scraping the 
saucepan, and a silver fork, since she had no other, Lona 
carefully took off one slice, weighing about a pound and 
a quarter, of steak, and scraping it all over to remove the 
paper and some of that disagreeable greenish deposit, 
she laid it upon her silvery-bright toaster. Then seating 
herself upon a hassock and laying the toaster over the 
bed of coals, no longer red enough for Gautemozin or 
Isaac of York, not to mention St. Lawrence, who may or 
may not have said, ‘‘ The roast is done on one side, turn 
it to the other,’’ she fell into her usual perilous habit of 
musing. 

Brutality of those times! Yes, but is the world any 
better, or only more squeamish—well, say decent ? 

It wouldn’t do now to even toast the Abysin—oh ! 

This last exclamation caused by the sudden flare of 
greasy yellow flame, as the fire, fed by melted fat, 
suddenly blazed up, and driven by the draught from an 
open window curled around the hand holding the toaster. 

‘* The nasty, horrid thing!’’ cried Lona starting to her 
feet, and dropping the toaster, which fell upon the hearth 
while the little flickering blue flames running along the 
bars of the iron and licking up all the fat presently 
reached and caught the corner of the white apron where- 
with Lona had clothed herself for the sacrifice. 

At that moment Dulcie, who most fortunately had a 
latch-key, opened the door, redoubling the draught, 
ommeaaly as for a moment she held it open contemplat- 
ing the scene before her. 

**Whatare you—oh, child! You're all on fire!’’ And 
dropping basket, parcel and parasol, the litthke woman 
rushed forward, caught up the best Persian rug and threw 
it around her friend’s knees just as the cambric apron 
blazed up, one tongue of flame lapping the chin of the 
wearer as she bent her face toward it. 

In a moment more the flame was crushed out, and the 
two women were sobbing and laughing and both talking 
fast and incoherently in each other’s arms. 

‘There now, I hope you’re satisfied with your light 
housekeeping, you obstinate, reckless thing! Ligh? 
housekeeping indeed! If I hadn’t come in at that 
minute es 

‘Yes, and made a draught to fan the flame !”’ 

‘*That’s gratitude! Oh, Lona, when I think of it— 
there—I won’t cry, I’m too provoked.”’ 

‘**Dulcie, darling, I do suppose you saved my life !”’ 

And they kissed impetuously. ‘‘ Just look at that steak 
soaking into the Turkey rug—ha, ha, ha, he, he, he—oh, 
I must laugh, though it’s all so dreadful! ”’ 

And Dulcie went off into peals of convulsive merriment, 
while Lona, who felt tired, sat in the corner of the sofa 
pensively staring at her. 

**Dulcie, how much beefsteak do I eat at one meal?”’ 
asked Lona suddenly. 

**Oh, I don’t know. Quarter of a pound, perhaps, if 
you are in good appetite.”’ 

‘‘And there are four pounds on that compote, and I 
had to pay a dollar and a half for it. I could have bought 
a lovely photograph - 

** And, my dear,’’ cried Dulcie, briskly jumping up and 
pouncing, as it were, upon the dish of steak, ‘‘it’s all 
stale into the bargain! I don’t believe you could have 
eaten a mouthful if you had cooked it ever so well. The 
idea of laying it away in a close cupboard with the paper 
round it as if it had been a—a tidy—or anything else. 
Don’t you know that meat spoils, you goose ?”’ 

““[’m spoiled, life is spoiled, my ideal is spoiled—oh, 
dear me, Dulcie, I am so tired.”’ 

Dulcie turned and looked at her friend scrutinizingly. 

“Lona, go wash your hands and change your dress 
and get ready to come home with me——”’ 

‘No, I’m not going to give it up in that fashion 

“*Of course not, my dear. All I want is to have your 
opinion upon hanging two new pictures which John 
bought in New York, and which I would not unpack 
until you came.”’ 

‘*T see the hook shining right through the bait, my 
dear, but am in that state of mind when I don’t mind. 
I’ll come, but here’s this mess ! ”’ 

‘Go dress, and I’ll see to it. 
Mrs. Janitor?”’ 

““T never get hold of her—I never wanted to,’’ replied 
Lona languidly. ‘‘ But I think the elevator boy can, if 
you want him to.”’ 

An hour later the apartment was restored to its most 
zesthetic and severe style of beauty, order and cleanliness ; 
every eatable that could possibly spoil by keeping was 
disposed of, the fire raked out and the ashes removed ; 
Lona’s night satchel packed with a protest between every 
article, and as she bore it down-stairs Dulcie paused to 
say confidentially to Mrs, Bloxome : 
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‘I don’t think she’ll do any more light housekeeping, 
and if you hear of a good chance to let the rooms before 
the month is up just let me know, please. Here is my 
card, and send any letters to her there.’’ 

‘All right’m. I mistrusted she wa’n’t going to like it. 
I’m sorry too, for she seems to have means, and might 
have been real comfortable.”’ 

So ended this brief but exciting chapter in a life more 
exciting than brief, for Lona returned no more to The 
Cloisters as a light housekeeper, although she occupied 
her apartment for a short time, while experimenting as 
‘*a mealer,’’ a social condition wherein she sounded the 
depths of discomfort, humiliation and annoyance. After 
this she became a boarder, and may be induced at some 
future time to give her experiences in that capacity. 


(CONCLUSION) 
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THE “NOW” AND THE “THEN” 
By Lithan M. Cherry 


** Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 
How a sound shall quicken content to bliss, 
Or a breath suspend the blood’s best play, 
And life be a proof of this !’’— 
Robert Browning. 


‘Oh, that I had you yet for but five minutes to tell you all !"’— 
From Carlyle’s “‘ Reminiscences of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 
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ES, those of us for whom it is not yet ‘‘too late,’’ 
why not take five minutes ‘“‘ now” and ‘tell you 
all’??) Why not look at the ‘‘now,’’ which, per- 
haps, holds for us friends, youth, love, home, 

mother, father, wife, children ? 

Why not see if we can “feel’’ more, ‘‘love’’ more, 
‘‘do”’ more in the ‘‘ now,”’ and perhaps avoid the burden 
of many vain regrets when the ‘‘now’’ becomes the 
“then ’’? 

So much has been said and written for those who have 
suffered losses, whose ‘‘now”’ is full of sadness; the 
words of Tennyson— 


“‘ But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me ’’— 


have touched and fitted into so many lives; let us take 
for the ‘‘ burden of our song’’ this hour the ‘‘now’’ that 
is yet full of ‘‘ tender grace.”’ 

‘*Now,’’ oh, child, your life is free from care, from 
much of pain that life must bring to all its truly great 
ones, as the years go by. 

‘*Now’”’ the birds and flowers, the trees, the sunshine, 
are all for you. Yet you grow impatient and cry out for 
age. But ‘‘now’”’ you have a gift that is only for the 
‘“‘now.”’ The ‘‘then’’ will be yours so soon. 

‘*As yet time is no fast-hurrying stream, but a sportful, 
sunlit ocean; years to the child are as ages; ah! the 
secret of vicissitude is yet unknown, and in a 
motionless universe we taste, what afterward in this 
quick-whirling universe is forever denied us, the balm of 
rest. As yet sleeping and waking are one; the fair 
life-garden rustles infinite around, and everywhere is 
dewy fragrance, and the budding of hope.’’ How well, 
when we are grown, do we recognize the truth in these 
exquisite words of Carlyle. 

‘*Now,’’ perhaps, the dear mother sits near you in her 
accustomed place, ‘‘now’”’ the years rest heavily upon 
her; ‘‘now’’ she waits for you to say ‘tin words,’’ ‘‘in 
deeds ’’: ‘‘ Mother, I love you.’’ The ‘‘then”’ is coming, 
all too surely, when, perchance, you shall say : ‘‘Oh, that 
I had you yet, for but five minutes, to tell you all!”’ 

‘*Then,’’ when the beloved hands are folded to unclasp 
no more to earth work and ‘earth touches.’”’ Hours 
“now,” but not even “five minutes’’ ‘‘then.’’ 

‘*Now,”’ perhaps, in your home is the dear presence, 
the wife whom you love. She knows of your love, you 
rest assured that she does. Yet—and yet—you are so 
absorbed in the whirl of daily business, the ‘‘ stocks and 
bonds,’’ the commonplaces, the newspapers, etc. ; ‘‘ the 
paltry little dust clouds” are so thick around you you 
have not time to see through. Not time ‘‘now’”’ to real- 
ize that, perhaps, she to whom a smile, a word from you, 
“‘patient’’ or ‘‘impatient,’’ means so much—may one 
day be called ‘ Higher.’’ ‘‘Then,’’ perchance, you shall 
stare at the empty place in the home and cry: ‘‘ Why, oh, 
why, did I not ‘see’? Why was I so inconsiderate ‘ that 
time,’ why so impatient ‘on that’? After all, it was such 
a ‘little thing,’ and we could walk such a little way to- 
gether on the ‘earth’ road. Time enough ‘then’—‘in 
the autumn,’ as Browning says, ‘ to think all over.’ ”’ 


“T will speak now.”’ 


Not in the ‘‘now”’ are we to grow sad over what the 
future may bring. But rather, avoid as we can, the need 
for having any unavailing regrets which so often add to 
sorrows when they come. 

‘‘Now,”’ perhaps, the home echoes to the glad voice of 
‘the children,”’ the sound of little feet. 

‘““Then,’’ surely, oh, so surely, not Death, but at least 
Time, shall rob you of all this. ‘‘ Then” shall come the 
day of which Longfellow so sweetly, sadly speaks in his 
little poem, ‘‘ The Open Window”? : 


‘** But the faces of the children 
They were no longer there. 


But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone.”’ 

‘*Now,’’ perhaps, a tiny voice is heard; a sweet, baby 
face, a little head crowned with soft sunshine, looks in at 
the ‘‘open’’ door. ‘‘Now”’ the wee feet patter across 
your room and the wee hands are deep in mischief. 
Your plans are interrupted—you are about to write lines 
which the world may read—you are about to have 4 
pleasant correspondence or a conversation with a friend— 
you are about to attend to pressing business duties. 
““Run away, baby, not now,”’ or, possibly, cross, impa- 
tient words—fatal ones—that in the ‘‘then’”’ we shall give 
worlds to recall. ‘‘ Run away, baby, not now.”’ Ah, yes, 
‘‘away, far, far away,’’ into the loved past that we once 
held too cheap, shall the baby feet “run.” And not all 
the longing of our inmost hearts, not all the outstretched 
hands shall avail us ‘* then,’’ when our baby is “ away” 
forever from earth. . 

In the ‘ then’’—in the ‘‘ autumn time ’’—when we sit 
alone with the harvest in hand shall it be one of sweet 
memories—because of the ‘‘now ”’ ? 



































THE GROWTH OF PRIDE 
Party on Extreme Left (to friend)—'' She wuz awful nice, an’ friends with ev'ry one of us till she begun to wear balioom sleeves, 
then she began to put on airs. When she got that hat she only spoke to a few on us; then she got pointed-toed shoes, then none of 
us wuz good enough for her; but when some one gin her that dog, then she cut us altogether !"’ 
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First Boy—''! suppose she'll take that ‘ere dorg in there an’ giv’ him his lunch!" 

Second Boy—‘' Sure!" : Hoe 

Sie ll ry ope wy git chicking samwiches ?"" Young Lady (at back)—'' Algernon Fitzherbert, don't contradick me, for | seen yer, yes, 
ai ore oe . “ ‘ | seen yer wink at her as she went by!" 

First Boy—‘' An’ red ice cream ;—oh, this is too much! (Faints) b saslaon (with emotion)—"' Mertence Matilda, if | hang my head it is not because | am 


guilty; no! itis because | am overcome, and blush at your accusiation! 
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Em'ly—*' Wot's the use 0’ yer standin’ lookin’ in the winder when yer ain't gotno money?"’ Y BEE 
Julia—" Well, I'll tell yer: The sight of a winder like that gives me such a appetite He ere ee eabiitieass ENJOYMENT 
: o beet, Cate a ne a pte — jam? (With feeling) Look at that a fs prea Party in Barrei—'' Fan my feet, Jimmy, it'll make me feel like an excursion! "’ 
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HE Navy of the United States has had a 
renaissance, and our people have 
hailed it with patriotic joy. Before 
the time of steam ocean navigation 
the merchant marine of the United 
States was the pride of the seas, and 
our war vessels second to none in 
construction, sailing qualities, arma- 
ment, or in the seamanship, dash and 
intrepidity of their commanders and 

seamen. At the breaking out of our Civil War the Navy 
of the United States consisted of seventy-six vessels of 

all classes. To make our blockades safe against the pro- 
tests of jealous and unfriendly European powers and their 
blockade runners, to chase the rebel cruisers which 

England had wantonly or negligently let loose upon the 

seas, to assault rebel harbor forts and to open our great 
rivers the United States was compelled to construct large 
war fleets. At the close of the war we had about six hun- 

dred vessels of all grades. 

The monitor type of war ship—designed by Ericsson, 
and so speedily tested in action in Hampton RKRoads— 
introduced ideas which have entered into all modern 
naval construction—iron hulls, defensive armor and 
revolving turrets for the main battery. We built other 
monitors, but they were not regarded as safe sea vessels, 
and at the close of the war were generally put out of 
commission. Our wooden ships were patched and recon- 
structed at a very great annual cost, but ship by ship they 
were stricken from the register, until in 1892 we had only 
twelve such available for cruising purposes. 

© 
CAN COMPETE WITH THE WORLD IN SHIP-BUILDING 


N THE meantime the naval constructors and gunmakers 
of Europe were working out, through costly experi- 
ments and many failures, the modern armored cruiser and 
battle-ship, and the modern high-power gun. We entered 
in a measure into their labors fod had the profit of their 
mistakes. In 1883 the foundation of our new Navy was 
laid by commencing the building of four cruisers, of which 
the Chicago was the most important. We had no great 
ship-yards, and no ship-builders with the capital, the skilled 
labor and the experience to fit them to enter this new 
field. John Roach, however, had the courage to believe 
that he could create a competent shop and build the new 
vessels. He put everything at risk and should have had 
better treatment from the Government than he received. 
He was fairly entitled to some of the profits that have 
since accrued to those who have walked in the path he 
blazed. We have now, both on the Atlantic and Pacific, 
ship yards and builders capable of constructing any ship 
and of putting into her machinery of the first efficiency. 
We have also great steel plants, costing millions of money 
and capable of making armor plates of the highest resist- 
ing power, and steel gun forgings of the finest quality. 
These great ship-yards and steel plants are convincing 
roofs that the supremacy we once had in wooden ship- 
buildin may be attained—if it has not already been 
attained—in steel ships. I suppose one of our old clip- 
per-ship-builders could not have been persuaded that 
such a ship as the Indiana would float. Paul Jones’ con- 
struction was offensive, not defensive, and his battle plan 
was to get more shot into his adversary than he took in 
himself. His guns had only a little greater range than 
his trumpet, and between broadsides the contending cap- 
tains sometimes exchanged lurid phrases. If a sail or a 
yard were shot away it was restored under fire or another 
made to do its work. But now if a shot gets into the 
engine-room it is a case for a navy yard, with a strong 
ao nape d that it will be the enemy’s yard, for our great 
attle-ships carry no sails—the power is steam and the 
ship is full of machinery—steam and electrical. And so 
armored sides and turrets for the big guns came in, and 
the contest still rages between the resisting power of steel 
plates, and the pounding and piercing power of: great 
guns. The projectiles have now a range greater than the 
eye that trains the guns, and a weight and explosive force 
that demands their exclusion. The gun shop at the Navy 
Yard in Washington, which has been built under the super- 
vision of Naval officers, and conducted by them, is now 
making guns that may safely be put into action against 
those of any navy in the world. The Harveyized nickel- 
steel armor plates, made under contract with private par- 
ties for our ships, are certainly unsurpassed and probably 
unequaled by the product of any foreign mills. 


* 
A NAVY AND NAVY PERSONNEL TO BE PROUD OF 


RACTICALLY all of this work has been done within ten 
years, and the Secretaries of the Navy who have pre- 
sided over and directed it ; the constructors and ordnance 
officers of the Navy who have furnished the plans and 
designs, and the steel-makers and ship-builders who have 
executed these plans are entitled to the highest praise. 
We have always had a Navy personnel to be proud of, and 
we now have a Navy to be proud of—not a finished Navy, 
but one on the way. A new battle-ship is a new argu- 
ment for international arbitration—for you must have 








*Previous articles of the series by ex-President Harrison published 
in the JouRNAL: Introductory, December, 1895; ‘‘ The Constitution,” 
January; ‘‘ The Presidential Office,’’ February ; ‘‘ The Duties of the 
President,’’ March; ‘‘ The Enforcement of the Law,” April; “The 
Veto and Treaty-Making Powers,’’ May: ‘“‘ The Pardoning Power 
and Impeachment,” June; ‘‘ The Secretary of State,” July; ‘‘ The 
Secretary of the Treasury,’”’ August; ‘‘ Three Departments of the 
Government,’’ September, 1896. Other articles of ‘“‘ This Country of 
Ours ’’ series will appear in successive issues of the JoURNAL during 
the year. 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 
By Hon. Benjamin Harrison 


*X—THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY AND THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


noticed that peremptory demands for a fixed amount of 
damages are usually made upon nations that have no 
battle-ships nor torpedo boats. It is not our plan, | am 
sure, to match the great navies of Europe. We may 
safely keep our register of vessels well within theirs ; but 
we do not intend again to leave the sea. 

‘The plan of naming our ships after the States and cities 
has done much to stimulate an interest in the Navy among 
those whose inland homes are beyond the range of the 
biggest guns; and the organization of a naval militia in 
the lake and seaboard States has given war strength as 
well as consideration. 

The Navy Department was created April 30, 1798. 
Before that time the War Department had charge of both 
the sea and the land forces—as its name might imply, 
and perhaps its name should have been changed to the 
‘Army Department’? when the Navy Department was 
created. ‘The Secretary of the Navy shall execute such 
orders as he shall receive from the President relative to 
the procurement of Naval stores and materials, and the 
construction, armament, equipment and employment of 
vessels of war, as well as all other matters connected with 
the Naval establishment.’’ So the law runs. 

There is one Assistant Secretary of the Navy. The 
department is divided into eight bureaus, viz.: Yards and 
Docks, Equipment and Recruiting, Navigation, Ordnance, 
Construction and Repair, Steam Engineering, Provisions 
and Clothing, and Medicine and Surgery. The heads of 
these bureaus are Naval officers. ‘They are appointed by 
the President from certain Naval grades prescribed by 
law, and must be confirmed by the Senate. They have, 
while acting as such, the relative rank of Commodore. 
The names of these bureaus sufficiently indicate the lines 
upon which the work of the department is divided. Since 
the building of new ships was begun the Secretaries of 
the Navy have had great labor and great responsibility 
imposed upon them, and these have been further in- 
creased by the recent complications in our foreign affairs. 
War ships reénforce diplomatic demands and_ protests, 
and Naval orders have a close relation to diplomatic 
forecasts. As a consequence the relations between the 
Secretaries of State and of the Navy are peculiarly close 
and confidential. 

There is a hydrographic office in the Navy Department 
for the preparation and publication of mariner’s charts 
and sailing directions. ‘These are supplied to Govern- 
ment vessels and sold to others who desire them. The 
Naval Observatory is also under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. It is modeled after the Greenwich 
Observatory in England, and its work relates chiefly to 
navigation. The Ephemeris and Nautical Almanacs are 
compiled and published by a Naval officer or a professor 
of mathematics. The Naval Academy at Annapolis is 
also under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy. 

& 
A CABINET MEMBER WHO IS ALWAYS BUSY 


T* Department of the Interior was established by the 

law of March 3, 1849. The duties assigned by this 
law to the Secretary were: the supervision of the General 
Land Office—until then under the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ; the supervision of the Patent Office ; of the accounts 
of the marshals and other officers of the courts of the 
United States; of the office of Indian Affairs; of the 
Pension Bureau ; of lead and other mines; of the public 
buildings, and of the penitentiary of the District of 
Columbia. The Secretary is now charged with these 
further duties: the custody and distribution of public 
documents ; the supervision of the Architect of the 
Capitol ; of the Bureau of Education; of the geological 
survey ; of the land grant railroads; of the Territories ; 
of the Yellowstone, Hot Springs and other parks and 
reservations; of the Hospital for the Insane, and the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb in the District of 
Columbia. The supervision of-the officers of the United 
States courts and of the penitentiary has been transferred 
to the Department of Justice, and that of public buildings 
to the Treasury Department. 

The Interior Department is now, in the variety and 
importance of the business committed to it, one of the 
largest of the Executive Departments. Perhaps no one 
of the Secretaries, unless it be the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is so pressed and cumbered with business as the 
Secretary of the Interior. His work is not single, as in 
most of the departments, but diverse and multifarious ; 
and only a strong and versatile man can conduct it suc- 
cessfully. The Secretary must pass finally in the depart- 
ment upon questions of patent law, pension law, land 
law, mining law, the construction of Indian treaties, and 
many other questions calling for legal knowledge, if the 
judgment of the Secretary is to be of any value. There is 
an Assistant Attorney-General assigned to the depart- 
ment, and the Secretary may call upon the Attorney- 
General for his opinion upon important matters, but there 
is hardly an hour in the day that does not present some 
legal question, and very often the Secretary must sit as an 
appellate judge, hear arguments and render decisions. 


+ 
HOW WE ACQUIRED OUR VAST DOMAIN 


TH control of the public lands was, in the early days. 
when ‘‘Uncle Sam’s farm’ covered practically all 
the lands save those embraced in the boundaries of the 
original thirteen States, a great and laborious trust. The 
original States succeeded to the vacant and unappro- 
priated Crown lands within their respective boundaries, 
but finally ceded to the United States, for the common 
benefit, the great West, which the vague boundaries of 
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some of their charters seemed to include. Kentucky was 
organized out of territory claimed by Virginia; Maine 
out of territory claimed by Massachusetts, and Vermont 
out of territory claimed by both New York and New 
Hampshire ; so that in these three States, as in the orig- 
inal thirteen, the United States acquired no public lands. 
The entire area of Tennessee was public domain, being 
part of the territory south of the Ohio ceded by North 
Carolina to the United States, but all of the lands therein, 
save those reserved by the deed of cession, were given 
to the State. Texas was an independent Republic before 
it became by treaty a State of the Union, and by the 
treaty (1845) the public lands were reserved by the State. 
All of the other States were public land States, in the 
sense that they contained public lands; but in some of 
them there were antecedent grants of large tracts to 
individuals whose titles were established. 

The title of the United States to this vast domain was 
acquired by cessions from certain of the original States, 
as to the lands in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Tennessce, and parts of Minne- 
sota, Alabama and Mississippi; by purchase from France 
(1803) as to those of Louisiana, Arkansas, Kansas (ex- 
cept the southwest corner), Missouri, lowa, Nebraska, 
Oregon, North and South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Indian Territory, and parts of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Minnesota (west of the Mississippi River), 
Colorado and Wyoming ; by purchase from Spain as to 
those of Florida; by conquest from Mexico (Treaty of 
Guadaloupe Hidalgo, 1848), subject to many Spanish 
and Mexican grants, as to the territory now embraced in 
the States of California, Nevada, Utah, and parts of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming—aggre- 
gating 522,568 square miles; by purchase from ‘Texas 
(1850) as to some lands now included in Kansas, Color- 
ado and New Mexico, and in the public land strip north 
of the ‘Pan Handle’’ of Texas; by purchase from 
Mexico (Gadsden Treaty, 1853) as to some of the lands 
now included in Arizona and New Mexico, and by pur- 
chase from Russia (1867) as to the lands in Alaska. So 
that, first and last, the United States has owned in fee 
simple about 2,889,175 square miles of land, or about 
1,849,072,587 acres ; has sold or given away over a billion 
acres, and now has about five hundred million acres left. 
Very little of the unappropriated public lands is adapted 
to crop raising without irrigation. 
~ 

HOW THE PUBLIC LANDS ARE PARCELED OUT 

OME land warrants, which could be located on the 
public lands, were given to soldiers, and large grants 
were made to aid the construction of railroads and for 
public uses in the States; but up to the passage of the 
Homestead Law, in 1862, the general policy of the Gov- 
ernment was to sell the public lands, and for many years 
this was an important source of revenue. At the begin- 
ning the sales were in large tracts, and chiefly to specu- 
lators, who resold them in smaller parcels. The grant to 
the Ohio Company, in 1787, contained 822,G00 acres, and 
that to John Cleves Symmes, in the same year, was 
estimated to contain one million acres, but, in fact, con- 
tained much less. The grants of these tracts reserved 
certain sections in each township, and in 1787 Congress 
appropriated one of these reserved sections in each 
township ‘‘for the purposes of religion.’’ These sections 
in the Symmes purchase were leased (in perpetuity, | 
think), and to this day a revenue, small in amount, is 
distributed to the churches in proportion to their mem- 
bership. A better system of selling directly to the settler 

in small tracts was afterward adopted. 

The rectangular system of land surveys was adopted in 
1785, having been suggested by a Committee of Congress 
of which Thomas Jefferson was chairman. The lands are 
first surveyed by Government surveyors on this general 
plan: Meridian lines are run from established base lines, 
and townships, each six miles square, are run out and 
numbered, counting north and south, from the base line, 
and the ranges are numbered east and west of the princi- 
pal meridian. The townships are each divided into 
thirty six sections of 640 acres each, numbered from one 
to thirty-six inclusive. These sections are again divided 
into half and quarter sections. Careful maps of these 
surveys are made and filed in the Land Office, the 
corners being marked on the ground by suitable monu- 
ments. The grants to the railroads were generally of 
alternate sections, within a prescribed distance of the 
line of the road, and the price of the retained sections 
was doubled—made two and one-half dollars per acre. 

In 1862 the policy of giving to actual settlers thereon a 
quarter section (160 acres) of the public land, where the 
lands were rated at $1.25 per acre, or 80 acres, where the 
lands were rated at $2.50 per acre, was adopted by Con- 
gress. The settler is required to make affidavit that the 
land is entered for his own use as a homestead, and the 
patent does not issue to him until he has resided upon 
and cultivated the land for five years. In the case of 
soldiers and sailors the time served in the Army or Navy, 
and in the case of those discharged for wounds or dis- 
ability the whole term of enlistment, may be deducted 
from the five years’ residence required, but at least one 
year’s residence is required in such cases. It was a wise 
and beneficent law, and if it had come twenty years 
before would probably have settled the question of the 
extension of slavery without any further help from our 
statesmen. 

+ 
WHEN GOLD MINES WERE PUBLIC PROPERTY 


HE discovery of gold in California, and later in others 
of the States, upon the public lands called for a modi- 
fication of the land laws, which had been framed for the 
sale of agricultural lands. The earliest mining laws were 
enacted, not by Congress, but by the miners themselves 
in the mining districts. It is a curious fact that from 
1849 to 1866, the period of the greatest development 1 
the mining of gold, there was no law of the United States 
regulating the subject. The prospectors roamed over 
the public lands, located placer or quartz mines, and took 
out a fabulous store of gold, without any title whatever 
to the lands from which they dug this great store 0 
wealth. They were in a strict sense trespassers. 
policy to reserve mineral lands from sale under the 
general land laws had prevailed for many years, and had 
been expressed in suitable laws, but no provision had 
been made for the sale of such lands. a 
In the land grants to the Pacific railroad companies It 
was provided that mineral lands should not pass undet 


(CONTINUATION ON PAGE 26 OF THIS ISSUE) 
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FROM A GIRL’S STANDPOINT 


By Lihan Bell 
*V—HOW MEN FAIL AS LOVERS 





DRAWINGS BY OTTO TOASPERN 


Spo 2 ates F COURSE, to begin with, every 
7, 9. man honestly believes that he has 
made, is making, or could make 
a good lover, and that this is 
going to hit all the other fellows, 
» but not himself. It is not con- 
> ceited for him to believe this, and 
s | admire him for it. A 
2 poor stick he would be if 
he did not. A man who 
didn’t believe that he had the making of a good 
lover in him would not only be beneath the notice 
of a girl, but he would not be worth denouncing. 

So I admit, at the outset, that it is the lover, 
who not only is successful in his own estimation, 
to whom I am talking, but even the one who has 
been encouraged in that belief by his own sweet- 
heart or wife until he has every right to believe 
in himself. And the loveliest part of the whole 
thing is that after I have done, and you have got 
the honest truth for once in your lives—so much 
so that your wives and sweethearts will tell me 
behind your backs that every word of it is true— 
and after you have clamored for years to know 
‘‘how women honestly felt on such subjects,’’ and 
have begged to know ‘‘ what women found to talk 
about at luncheons where there are no men”’ (you 
conceited old dears!), and when, nettled at not 
getting the truth from us individually, you have 
declared that ‘‘ the best of women are naturally a 
little bit hypocritical,’’—the loveliest part of it all 
is that you won’t believe a word of what | have 
said, and in accordance with that belief will calmly 
announce that I don’t know what I am talking 
about. Well, perhaps | don’t. A woman's aim 
is never quite true. I couldn’t hit the bull’s-eye, 
but in this case please to remember that I am 
firing at a barn door—with bird shot. 

But you must know, and understand, first of 
all, that you can’t cover me with confusion by 
pointing to your wives to prove that you have 
been successful lovers. I never said you couldn’t 
get married. ‘There is nothing whatever intricate 
about that. Anybody can marry. Nor am | to 
be daunted by the fact that you have been so 
good a lover as to make your wife happy. You 
may not be considered a perfect lover by any means, 
even if you have compassed that very laudable end. 

No shadow of a doubt as to your success as lovers has 
ever crossed your dear old contented minds. To youl 
am alluding—to the very ones who never gave the sub- 
ject a thought before. Wake up now and listen. Your 
wives have thought about it enough, even if you haven't. 
Remember, then, that I am trying only to tell you not 
why men fail as lovers, but fow they fail. In how much 
you fail. A total failure as a lover—well, I don’t know 
anything about them. Perhapsthere aren’t any. Except 
that I don’t like the phrase, because | am canvassing a 
genuine emotion, I should have discussed ‘‘ Love-Making 
as a Fine Art.’’ But that is what | am really getting at. 








You can talk more intelligently '’ 


Leave out all flirting, all precarious engagements, all 
unhappy marriages, and presuppose a sweet, lovable 
woman contentedly married to a real man—a man who 
knows how to love, even if he has not completely mas- 
tered the gentle art of love-making. No skeleton in the 
closet ; no wishing the marriage undone ; with no eternal 
fitness of things to make the gods envious; no great 
joys of having met each other’s star-soul ; with plenty of 
little every-day rubs, either in the shape of hateful little 
economies in the choice of opera seats and cab hire or 
petty illnesses and nerves; with neither great heights of 
joy nor supreme depths of misery. Just a nice, ordinary, 
pleasant marriage, with only love to keep the machinery 
from squeaking, and no moral obligation on the man’s 
part to see that the supply of love does not run short. 

ou have worked early and late to buy your wife even 
more luxuries than you could really afford. But you love 
‘er so much that it was your greatest pleasure to heap 
good things upon her. And very nice of you, too. You 
are a dear, good man to do it, and I honor you for it. 
Her physical needs are abundantly supplied. Indeed, 
you are so good a lover that you remember your court- 
Ing days enough to send her flowers on her birthdays 


__ 
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and Easter. So her sentimental needs, represented by 
flowers, are supplied. There remain but two needs more: 
those of her mind and heart. 

It is too delicate a subject to discuss whether or not 
you are clever enough for her. Very likely you are. If 
not she ought to have attended to that before she mar- 
ried you. Because that is one of the few things that you 
really can know something about during an engagement— 
if you are not too much in love to have any sense left at all. 
Therefore, again I take for granted that you and she are 
congenial. If she is devotedly fond of music you do not 
hate it so that you cannot occasionally go with her in the 
evening, with abundant props in the shape of matinée 
tickets, to which you generously bid her ‘take one of 
the girls.”’ If she loves books you like to hear her talk 
about them because she does it so well, and because she 
knows the ins and outs of your mind so thoroughly that 
in ten minutes she can give you the plot, and with half an 
hour’s reading aloud she will give you so excellent an 
idea of the style that you can talk to-morrow evening 
at dinner more intelligently than some bachelor who has 
really read it conscientiously by himself. That is because 
you are clever; because your wife is more clever. You 





‘*'A dumb, voiceless present"’ 


have a brain, and your wife nhotographs her personality 
and her subject upon it because she understands you, 
and has a pride that you shall appear to advantage 
among her friends, and shall not degenerate into a busi- 
ness machine. I suppose it never occurred to you to 
try to do a similar thing for her. You could if you 
wanted to. But it is a good deal of trouble and you are 
generally tired. But what do you suppose would happen 
if you should exhibit the same eagerness to keep the 
flame of love alive that she does, so that your marriage 
should not sink to the dead commonplace level of all the 
other marriages you know? Suppose even after you had 
“caught the car’’ that you occasionally got off and ran 
beside it a while just to keep yourself from growing logy. 

Suppose you occasionally hunted out a new book, and 
marked it and brought it home to read to her, not be- 
cause you think she wouldn’t have got it without you, but 
just to show her that you are trying to pull evenly, and 
that you wanted to do something extra nice for her in her 
dine, and to prove that you have a conscience about keep- 
ing this precious, evanescent but carelessly-treated love 
at a point where it is still a joy. 

A man never seems to be able to get it into his head 
that in order to obtain the supremest pleasure from an 
act of thoughtfulness to his wife, he must be, if neces- 
sary, wholly unselfish and give it to her in her line, and 
the way she wants it, and the way you know she wants it 
—if you would only stop to think. I know a man who 
hates to go out in the evening, but who occasionally, in 
order to do something particularly sweet and unselfish to 
please his wife, takes her to the theatre. She loves fine 
plays, tragedy, high-grade comedy. But he takes her to 
the minstrels, because that is the only thing he can stand, 
and for two weeks afterward keeps saying to her: 
“Didn’t I take you to the theatre the other night, honey ? 
Don’t | sometimes sacrifice myself for your pleasure ?’’ 
And she goes and kisses him and says yes, and tries not 
to think that his selfishness more than outweighs his 
unselfishness. Women have more conscience about 
deceiving themselves into staying in love than men have. 

But | suppose you are not that kind of a man. We 
have not got to the point of the subject even yet. Our way 
lies through the head to the heart. And the man who is 
scrupulously careful about acts has yet to watch at once 
the greatest joy, the greatest grief, the supremest healing 
of even deliberate wounds—words. 

It is a question with me whether a woman ever knows 
all the joys of love-making who has one of those dumb, 
silent husbands who doubtless adores her but is able 
to express it only in deeds. It requires an act of the 
will to remember that his getting down town at seven 
o’clock every morning is all done for you, when he hasn’t 
been able to tell you in words that he loves you. It is 
hard to get a letter telling about the weather and how 
busy he is, when the same amount of space saying that he 
got to thinking about you yesterday, when he saw a girl 
on the street who looked like you, only she didn’t carry 
herself so well as you do, and that he loves you, good-by 
—would have fairly made your heart turn over with joy, 
and made you kiss the hurried lines and thrust the letter 
in your belt, where you could crackle it now and then 
just to make sure it was there. Nearly all nice men 
make good lovers in deeds. A great many fail at some 
important crisis in the handling of words. 

But the last test of all, and, to my mind, the greatest, 
is in the use of words as a balm. Few people, be they 
men or women, be they only friends, lovers or married, 
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can help occasionally hurting each other’s feelings. Acci- 
dents are continually happening even when people are 
good-tempered. And for quick or evil tempered ones 
there is but one remedy—the handsome, honest apology. 
The most perfect lover is the one who best understands 
how and when to apologize. 

I have heard men say, to prove their independence, 
their proud spirit, their Lod oe self-respect: ‘“‘I never 
apologize!’ They say it in such conscious pride and so 
honestly expect me to admire them, and I am so amiable 
that I never dare remonstrate. 1 simply keep out of their 
way. But I feel like saying: ‘‘ Poor, pitiful soul! Poor, 
meagre nature! Not to know the gladness of restoring a 
smile to a face from which you have driven it. Only to 
know the coldness of a misnamed pride ; never to know 
the close, warm joy of humility.” 

Many people know nothing about a real apology. A 
luke-warm apology is more insulting than the insult. "A 
handsome apology is the handsomest thing in the world. 
And the manliest and the womanliest. An apology, like 
chivalry, is sexless. Perhaps because it is a natural virtue 
of women it sits manlier upon men than upon women. 
‘*It becomes the throned monarch better than his 
crown’’—even as chivalry, being a natural attri- 
bute of men, becomes beautiied bovoad words to 
express when found in women. 

I have more often heard men say they never 
apologize. Sometimes I have heard women. 
Pitiful, indeed, it becomes then. A woman with- 
out religion is no more repulsive to me than one 
who ‘“‘never apologizes.’’ How I pity the people 
who love those men and women who “never 
oe ”! A delicate apology brings into play 
all the virtues necessary to a perfect humanity. 
The proudest are generally those who can bend 
the lowest. It is not eddie: it is a stupid vanity 
and an abnormal self-love which prevents a man 
or woman from apologizing. It requires a native 
humility, of which only great souls are capable. 
It requires generosity to be willing to humble 
yourself. It takes faith in humanity that your 
apology will be accepted. You must have a 
sense of justice to believe that you owe it. It 
requires sincerity to make it sound honest; and 
tact to do it at the right time. It requires patience 
to stick to it until the wound has ceased to bleed, 
and the best, highest, truest type of love to make 
you want to do it. 

There is only one thing more contemptible than 
a person who never makes an apology—and that 
is, the person who will not accept one. It requires 
a finer type of generosity to receive generously 
than to give generously. Anda nature is more 
divine which can forgive honestly, and quickly, 
and generously, than one which can only apol- 
ogize and is not capable of a swift forgiveness. 
But it is a wise dispensation of Providence that 
the two are twin virtues, and are generally to be 
met with in the same broad and beautiful nature. 
Used against a high soul there is no surer method 
of humiliation than an apology. In one skilled 
at reading human nature an apology becomes a 
weapon. When you are not the one who should apol- 
ogize first; when you are less to blame than he, be 
you the one to apologize first and see how quickly his 
noble nature will abase itself, and rush to meet you, 
and how sure, and glorious, and complete the recon- 
ciliation will be. 

I never can blame people who refuse to accept an 
apology in the shape of a box of flowers when the wound 
has been given in words. The whole of Europe would 
not compensate some women for a hurt when the hurt 
had been distinctly worded and the apology came in the 
shape of a dumb, voiceless present. 

Irom the standpoint of observation and inexperience I 
should say that the supremest lack of men as lovers is the 
inability to say, ‘‘I am sorry, dear, forgive me’’—and to 
keep on saying it until the hurt is clear gone. You gave 
her the deep wound. Be manly enough to stay by it 
until it has healed. Men will go to any trouble, any 
expense, any personal inconvenience to heal it without the 
simple use of those simple words. A man thinks if a 
woman begins to smile at him again after a hurt, for 
which he has not yet apologized, has commenced to 
grow dull, that the worst is over, and that if he keeps 
away from the dangerous subject he has done his duty. 
Besides, hasn’t he given her a piano to pay forit? But 
that same man would call another man a brute who 
insisted upon healing up a finger with a splinter still in it, 
so that an accidental pressure would always cause pain. 
If you don’t believe this what do you suppose the 
result would be should you apologize to your wife for 
something you said last year? If you think she has for- 
gotten, because she never speaks of it, just try it once. 





'' Every word of it is true”’ 


I honestly believe that the simple words, ‘I am sorry, 
dear, forgive me,’’ have done more to hold brothers in the 
home, to endear sisters to each other, to comfort mothers 
and fathers, to tie friends together, to placate lovers; 
that more marriages have taken place because of them, 
and more have held together on account of them ; that 
more love of all kinds has been engendered, by them than 
by any other words in the English language. 
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OCTOBER, 1896 
» 
THE GIRLS ARE IN THE WAY 


VERY wise and logical article—quite a model of its 

kind—has just been printed. And its references 

to the girls of to-day are so flattering that to 

allow it, as an article, to die unnoticed and unsung 
is too great a pity. This article seeks to show that the 
reason why our literature is without force, strength or 
character is a very simple one. It is because the authors 
feel that their chief reader is the young girl, and that, 
therefore, everything they write must be ‘‘ smooth, pretty, 
thoroughly conventional and capable of passing the eye 
of the most rigid mamma.’’ ‘All stories,’’ continues 
the wise writer of this article, ‘‘ must be love stories, full of 
tea-table gossip, society chatter—-in short, gushy and 
namby-pamby.’’ Not even so much as the drinking of a 
glass of wine may be depicted in a story, the article goes 
on tosay. And then, of course, to clinch the argument, 
it brings in the much-told story of how Rudyard Kipling 
portrayed a wine-drinking scene in a novel written for this 
magazine, and was hastily telegraphed by the JouRNAL’s 
editor to eliminate the scene or substitute something else 
for the liquid mentioned—a story so neatly clever that I 
have resisted every opportunity of spoiling it. And I 
shall resist this one, too. 





HIS article makes it really quite plain that our girls 
are actually our literary enemies. It is something 
to have found this out. Fortunately, the remedy is 
both easy and simple. Our girls must stop reading. 
That is all. Then we shall have a vigorous American 
literature. Great novels will then come forth, and great 
authors will arise. Mr. Julian Hawthorne will then, we 
are told, for example, be released from the ‘‘thraldom 
of the young girl,’’ which he says is imprisoning him, and 
prove to many that they are wrong in suspecting that he is 
suffering, in his literary work, from a thraldom more 
personal tohimself. Mr. Thomas Hardy will then, too, 
ive his ‘‘ mind full play,’’ as he complains he cannot now 
o because of *‘ the Young Person.’’ I presume that ‘‘Jude, 
the Obscure,’’ would probably pass into history as a Bible 
lesson in comparison with what he might produce were 
his mind given “full play.’ Mr. Henry James will, also, 
emerge from under ‘‘the insupportable tyranny ’’ which 
he says rests so heavily upon him, and which apparently 
is the sole reason why his books never seem to go farther 
than their first small edition. Thus the prospect is very 
leasing. But the girlsare inthe way. If they could only 
made to stop reading! That is the thing to achieve ! 
But how? Unfortunately, so clear-minded a critic as Mr. 
Howells says that our American men are too busy making 
money to devote any time to reading, and that they are not 
buying books. The American women are our readers, 
says Mr. Howells, and he very sagely adds that a book 
which fails to please women fails of success. So, if the 
men have not the time to read, and we stop the girls from 
reading, and the women persist in their present foolish and 
feminine preference for clean stories, what are we going to 
do? How will we ever get a vigorous American literature 
in which, as the writer quoted above claims, men will say 
**Damn it !’’ instead of ‘‘ Oh, dear me !’’ as they do now, 
and which will portray ‘‘ border men who drink whiskey ”’ 
instead of ‘‘foplets who drink tea,’’ and where ‘large 
and able men will occasionally do something else”’ than 
the monotonously respectable thing of ‘‘ sitting at the feet 
of impossible girls and sighing’’? It is easy to see what a 
literature we might have! It strikes one as a bit hard 
that our writers should be so restricted, particularly as 
they seem to feel that restriction so keenly. 


|" SEEMS to me that our girls, knowing now what they 
do, might stand aside and allow these complaining 
authors to have a chance and show us what they really 
can do. It is always an uncomfortable feeling to have 
something within you to which you cannot give expres- 
sion. The American girl is always fair. She believes in 
a chance for everybody and a fair field for all. And, if 
properly approached, she might be influenced, I think, to 
refrain for a year or two, or ten perhaps, from reading the 
works of certain authors who think she is in the way of 
their fullest achievement. She might even be induced, I 
fancy, to shut her eyes to their future books altogether. 
Then it would be perfectly safe for them to give their 
minds the hitherto impossible ‘full play.’’ I suppose 
that, at a pinch, our girls might satisfy their reading tastes 
with the standard authors, and with the more recent works 
of ‘‘ Anthony Hope,”’ Stanley J. Weyman, Conan Doyle, 
**Tan Maclaren,’’ Crockett, and a few others whom they 
are reading just at present. True, these authors all 
write “‘gushy, wishy-washy and namby-pamby stuff.’’ 
But, then, that is what the girls like! They care nothing 
for historical romance, or character delineation, or the 
fragrant touches of sweet domestic life. If they did they 
would not read the authors just named. If their tastes 
were of that other sort they would, in all probability, read 
Mr. Hardy, Mr. Hawthorne, Mr. Grant Allen, or Mr. James. 
But as they are not reading these last-named writers why 
should not these masters of the pen ungirdle themselves, 
tike a long, deep breath of the air of freedom, get each a 
big pot of ink and let things fly? Why not, forsooth? 
Why not fire ahead, gentlemen? See what you can really 
do, with the ‘‘thraldom of the young girl’’ removed! 
The girls won’t read you. They will promise you that. 
Only a few of them, a very few, were ever in your way. 
And, bless you, they will step aside just as soon as they 
know they are not wanted. 
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T IS very strange that certain of our authors should so 
constantly complain of being circumscribed in this 
matter of writing about ‘‘the great truths of life’’ and 
‘the problems of humankind.’’ There is no reason 
why they should feel so. The world is large, and all 
ways are open to those who wish to travel them. If 
authors want to go into the darkest and vilest sewers of 
human life why should they not? Every man is his own 
master. And after any author with such a ‘' mission”’ 
has thoroughly saturated himself with the atmosphere of 
the places he has sought, then let him write of them. He 
will not offend any one. No one will disturb him—least 
of all, the publishers. Certainly the young girl will not. 
Refined and well-bred women will not annoyhim. Decent 
men will not obtrude themselves upon him; they are busy 
with weightier affairs. So, why should not the author 
anxious to solve ‘‘the problems of life’’ go ahead and 
solve them? ‘There is no reason on earth why he should 
feel any sort of thraldom. His facts are to be had for the 
experience ; ink and paper for a few cents. Beyond 
that, he need feel no anxiety. He need not worry 
about tyranny: there will be none. He need only satisfy 
himself: no one else. Not a human being will obstruct 
his going. And if, here and there, a stray specimen of 
the dreaded “ young girl’’ happens across his path, he 
need give himself no uneasiness of mind. She will get 
out of his way. So, why this complaining ? 
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“TALKING SHOP” AT HOME 


T= English wife frowns upon any discussion of her 
husband’s business in her home. She holds this 
as a Strict rule with her husband’s friends who come to 
her house, and she even carries it to such an extent that 
she rarely speaks of his business even with him. The 
result is that thousands of English wives know little or 
nothing of their husbands’ business affairs. They are 
more often ignorant of them than conversant with them. 
The American wife differs from her English sister in this 
respect. She allows her husband’s friends to “talk 
shop’? when they come to her home, and, as a rule, she 
is his most constant and confidential adviser in matters 
of business. How close the average American wife is to 
her husband’s business interests, and how thoroughly 
conversant she is with them, even the most casual observer 
of American life sees. Englishmen visiting America see 
this. One of them recently said to me: ‘I believe one 
reason why you have in America a larger number of 
successful business men than we have is because the 
American husband makes his wife a sort of silent partner 
in his business. He consults her, and her counsel weighs 
with him. On several occasions I have been really 
amazed to see how thoroughly conversant your American 
women were with their husbands’ business affairs. It 
gave me a feeling that these women were quiet but very 
potent factors in their husbands’ success.”’ 


HAT the average American wife is very close in her 
sympathy with her husband’s business interests 
admits of no question. And she is much nearer to the 
right idea in this respect than is her English sister. The 
calm, dispassionate judgment of a sensible wife has often 
weighed very largely in the business perplexities of many 
a husband. The American man believes in his wife as 
his wisest counselor, and he is right in his belief. A 
woman may not be able to logically explain a conclusion, 
but her instinct is ofttimes surer and more valuable than 
the judgment of a man. If men were to believe this even 
more than they do, they would save themselves much 
anxiety and needless worry. But, it seems to me, that 
the American husband has, unconsciously perhaps, 
allowed his business to become too great a part of his 
domestic life. And the American wife is making a mis- 
take in permitting it. It is well and wise that a husband 
should consult his wife about business matters which per- 
plex him. But when the husband brings his business 
friends to his home in the evening, and ‘talks shop”’ at 
the table and after the meal, | think he is carrying matters 
too far, and imposing upon the good nature of his wife. 
And yet scores of men are doing this constantly. The 
practice is unfair. The American wife sees little enough 
of her husband during a day, and she has a right, I think, 
to feel that he belongs to her when he comes home. Ina 
business talk between the two the wife is a factor, and an 
important one. It is then that she feels and realizes that 
she is being consulted and her advice sought. Butwhena 
business acquaintance comes into the talk the wife is a 
third party, and, as a rule, not of it. She may assure the 
guest at her table that ‘‘she does not mind it’’ and ‘‘is 
accustomed to it,’’ but in her heart she resents the intru- 
sion. And she is right. 


HERE are times when it seems that a man’s house is the 
best, and at times it is the only place for a business 
consultation of importance, and no wife will resent such 
occasions. Those times are, however, rare, as every man 
knows, and they should be kept so. Business, at its best, 
interests a woman simply because it interests her husband 
and because his interests are hers. She has no inherent 
love for it. She cannot have. It is not her sphere. 
And, therefore, to impose business talk upon her either 
every evening, or nearly every evening, is nothing short 
of an imposition and an injustice. Men ought to be wise 
enough to see this. And they ought to be sensible 
enough to understand that, for their own interests, it is 
best for them to drop business matters, so far as possible, 
with business hours. A man’s mind needs diversion; it 
requires exercise in entirely different channels from those 
in which it has been running during the day. For this 
reason the proverb is so full of common sense that every 
man should have a personal hobby as far removed from 
the nature of his business as possible. A sensible hobby 
has saved many a business man from early collapse. The 
mind needs rest, and a man’s home is the one place in all 
the world where such rest should be given it. And 
American wives should more rigidly insist that this mental 
rest be taken by their husbands. It is not an easy matter 
in some cases for the woman of the home to take such a 
stand and persist in it. But she can do it if she will. A 
woman can do almost anything with the man who loves 
her if she only goes about it in the right way. The 
trouble is that so many women choose the wrong way. 
The practice of “talking shop’’ should cease in our 
American homes. Our wives are right in the interest 
which they take in their husbands’ business affairs. 
Their influence is frequently seen and felt in the business 
world. And it is an influence which every right-minded 
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man respects, knowing, as he does, that a woman always 
acts for the best interests of the man she loves. In her 
interest and sympathy she is right. Nothing works as 
much good in a man’s capacity and enjoyment of busi- 
ness as his wife’s faith, interest and codperation in that 
business. So long as she permits her interest and sym- 
pathy to act only as a means of encouragement she is 
wise. Among the most disappointing marriages to men 
are those where the wife is found to be absolutely unre- 
sponsive to her husband’s interests, unsympathetic with 
them, or incapable of entering into them. A man’s lot in 
life is indeed a sorry one under those conditions, and too 
many cases of this kind come under one’s attention. But, 
on the other hand, a wife acts for the best interests of her 
husband when she makes a castle of her home, a retreat 
into which the business cares and worries which he has 
carried all day cannot enter. And ‘‘talking shop’’ with 
the men whom her husband brings home with him is an 
evil which a woman is perfectly justified in excluding from 
her domain. There ought to be a certain number of hours, 
and a place, in each man’s life when he should be made to 
forget the almighty dollar. And his home is that place, 
while his wife is the person toinsist uponhis doing it. A 
man may resent it somewhat at first. But sooner or later 
he realizes that the insistence is for his good. And he is 
indeed a singularly constituted man who will long oppose 
. measure designed for his best interests by the woman of 
iis heart. 
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A WOMAN WHO LAUGHS EVERY DAY 


PRESUME if we laughed more we should all be happier 
and healthier. True, we are a busy and a very prac- 
tical people. And most of us probably find more in this 
life to bring the frown than the smile. But, nevertheless, it 
isa pity that we do not laugh more ; that we do not bring 
ourselves to the laugh, if need be. For we all agree thata 
good laugh is the best medicine in the world. Physicians 
have said that no other feeling works so much good to 
the entire human body as that of merriment. As a 
digestive, it is unexcelled ; as a means of expanding the 
lungs, there is nothing better. It keeps the heart and face 
young. It is the best of all tonics to the spirits. It is, 
too, the most enjoyable of all sensations. A good laugh 
makes us better friends with ourselves and everybody 
around us, and puts us into closer touch with what is best 
and brightest in our lotin life. It isto be regretted, then, 
that such a potent agency for our personal good is not 
more often used. I[t costs nothing. All other medicines 
are more or less expensive. ‘* Why,” said an old doctor 
not long ago, ‘‘if people fully realized what it meant to 
themselves to laugh, and laughed as they should, ninety 
per cent. of the doctors would have to go out of business.”’ 
Probably when we get a little less busy we shall laugh 
more. For, after all, the difference between gloom and 
laughter is but a step. And if more of us simply took 
a step aside oftener than we do, and rested more, we 
would laugh more. By laughing I do not mean the silly 
giggle indulged in by some women and so many girls. 
There is no outward mark which demonstrates the woman 
of shallow mind so unmistakably as that of giggling. 
There is no sense in the giggle ; no benefit to be derived 
from it. It makes a fool of the person herself, and ren- 
ders every one about her uncomfortable. But just as the 
giggle is the outcome of a small mind, the hearty laugh 
is the reflection of a healthful nature. What we want is 
more good laughers in the world—not more gigglers. 

WELVE years ago a woman, overcome with a succes- 

sion of almost crushing sorrows, determined to throw 
off the gloom which encircled her. She made a rule that 
she would laugh three times a day, whether a cause for 
laughter presented itself or not. She trained herself to 
the practice, and when no cause occasioned a natural 
laugh she retired to her room, or into seclusion wherever 
she found herself, and forced as hearty a laugh as she 
could. It made no difference to her where she found 
herself, or what tria] or disappointment came into a day, 
she had her three prescribed times of laughter. She per- 
sisted in the practice, and has adhered to it now fora 
dozen years. I know the woman well and can testify to 
the wonderful change in her. She is in better health than 
ever, is always buoyant in spirits, and her home is a perfect 
delight. At first, her husband and children were amused 
at her, and while they respected her determination, because 
of the griefs she bore, they did not enter into the spirit of 
the plan. ‘‘ But after a while,’ said this woman to me only 
yesterday, ‘‘ the funny part of the idea struck my husband, 
and he began to laugh every time we spoke of it. Then 
when he came home he would ask me if I had had my 
‘regular laughs,’ and he would laugh when he asked the 
question and again when I answeredit. My children, then 
very young, thought ‘mamma’s notion very queer,’ but 
they laughed at it just the same. Gradually, my children 
told other children, and they told their parents. My hus- 
band spoke of it to our friends, and I rarely met one of 
them but he or she would laugh and ask me ‘ how many 
of your laughs have you had to-day?’ Naturally, they 
laughed when they asked, and of course that set me laugh- 
ing. Now, I never have occasion to force a laugh. 
Between my husband, my children and their friends, and 
our own friends, I am given every chance to laugh, not only 
three but thirty times a day. The plan has worked 
beautifully, and life means much more to me now than it 
ever did. When I began this apparently strange habit | 
was weighed down with sorrow, and my rule simply lifted 
me out of it. I had suffered the most acute indigestion ; 
for years I have not known what it is. Headaches were a 
daily dread ; for over six years I have not had a single 
pain in the head. My home seems different to me and I 
feel a thousand times more interest in its work. My hus- 
band is achanged man. My children are called ‘the girls 
who are always laughing,’ and, altogether, my rule has 
proved an inspiration which has worked wonders.” 

The number of laughs which this woman has spread 
over the breadth of this land it would be impossible to 
calculate. But what reformer, what missionary is there 
who has done so much or more good? It was a simple 
rule which she made for herself. But how it has grown! 
And now when it is told to the three millions of people 
who see and read this magazine each month, how wide- 
spread becomes the influence of this single act of one 
woman. The uniqueness of the idea will bring the laugh 
to many persons as thev read of it. In thousands of 
homes the idea itself will be adopted. And anything 
which will make us laugh is the greatest blessing we can 
bestow upon ourselves and those around us. 
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THE YOUNG MAN AT PLAY 


By Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D. 
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|T MAY be objected that my talks 

to young men have thus far been 

| overtinged with seriousness. So 

- much of the character and fruit of 

a man’s after life depends on the way he 

starts that it is difficult to handle the subject 

thoroughly without giving to it a decided 

inflection of earnestness. The jocular 

treatment of a great matter is always an 
offense against both religion and taste. 

We should be interested to know how 
much of what we each of us do we do 
because we have to, and how much we 
do because we like to. The first of these 
is work; the second, play. It is rather 
necessary to suppose that the finest order 
of activity is always that in which we act 
with the will instead of against it, and that 
life will never become quite perfect till all 
our exertions are put forth in gladness 
and unconstraint. Looking upon play in 
this way helps to rescue it from suspicion 
of indignity and foolishness. Play is far 
more in the order of Nature than work is. 
It is in that key that the music of a child’s 
life is regularly composed, and a child 
whose early years are not largely play- 
spell not only misses one of the sweetest 
possible experiences of life, but is thereby 
put under a blight which will by-and-by 
betray itself in the dried juices and faded 
colors of manhood; and this easy, gener- 
ous and uncalculating swing of feeling and 
action, so essential to the child, never 
ceases to be indispensable as the years of 
our life go on multiplying. It is rarely 
the case that a man can retain a free 
spirit when all his actions are dominated 
by compulsion. Some of my readers, at 
any rate, will be interested in recalling the 
fact that the Bible has nothing to say about 
work till after sin had entered into the 
world. Primeval Paradise is scripturally 
represented as a kind of beatific play-room, 
in which our first parents were doubtless 
more or less busy and put forth a measure 
of effort, but not effort that was a cutting 
across the grain or that had in it the spur 
of requirement or the lash of necessity. 
They may have accomplished as much in 
the way of horticulture before they were 
cast out among the thorns and the thistles 
as they did after, but it ceased to be Para- 
dise when spontaneity was exchanged for 
compulsion. In Paradise they played ; out 
of Paradise they drudged and perspired. 
Perspiration is the point at which doing 
a thing because one likes to becomes 
doing a thing because one has to. 

a 
WHEN PLAY IS REALLY PLAY 

VERYTHING is in the nature of play 
and amusement that we do with a 
glad unconsciousness of effort, and it is a 
wise and safe end to pursue to let just as 
much of our life be so expended as we can 
consistently with the moral proprieties that 
need to be observed and the personal 
duties that require to be discharged. If 
we were morally and physically perfect, 
and the world we live in were similarly 
perfect, then it would be pleasanter and 
easier to do right than to do wrong, and no 
duty would be distasteful or burdensome. 
In that case the play impulse could always 
be in force, and life would be a permanent 
season of ‘‘ good time.’’ For it is not the 
putting forth of energy that makes us tired. 
It is the putting of it forth in ways that are 
repugnant to our abilities and feelings, 
just as water might be conceived of as 
running down hill eternally, or the planets 

e thought of as describing their rounds 
to all generations without either the water 
or the planets suffering fatigue, and only 
the attempt of water to flow up hill or of 
the planets to make their way through an 
opposing medium beginning to suggest 
the possibility of weariness. A little boy 
Was once set by his father to throw a big 
pile of stones into the river. He worked 
a little while and desisted in sheer exhaus- 
tion. The exhaustion was genuine. It 
was not simply that he did not want to 
throw any more stones, but that he was 
so tired he could not. His father at this 
pant hit upon the device of proposing to 

im to see how many times out of a hun- 
dred he could hit a rock that was situated 
in mid-river. The exertion as thus repre- 
sented to the boy was thoroughly con- 
pontel. It now ceased to be work and 

¢gan to be play, a state of affairs of an 
different nature. The stones were 
thet > ge cae the river, with the result 
scl ittle fellow was not only not 

tt d by the fun of throwing in the last 
rl alg altogether recuperated and 
t Powie _from the work he had done in 
wing in the first half. 
a 
by RiTOR's NoTE—The ninth of a series of articles 
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A PART OF A YOUNG MAN’S LIFE 


ACTION we do not object to, but we none 
of us like to work, which is to say that 
the only work that is congenial to us is the 
work that we can perform without being 
conscious of the effort we put forth in 
doing it—and that is only another way of 
saying that the only thing after all that we 
like to do is to play. There is no fault to 
be found with this. It has not been pro- 
posed for the sake of being disproved. 
One of the prettiest utterances which 
Scripture anywhere makes concerning 
natural things is that the lilies of the field 
do not toil. The same impression is made 
upon us by the energies and processes that 
appear elsewhere in Nature. There is in 
it everywhere an element of apparent 
sportiveness. The machinery of Nature 
never creaks as its wheels go around. 
We should never bring ourselves to speak 
of the work of the lightning, but only of 
the lightning’s play. Neither the waves of 
the sea, the rush of the wind, the stirring 
of the leaves upon the trees, the flying of 
the birds in the air, nor the revolution of 
the stars create in us the feeling that they 
must be growing tired and need a vacation. 

If I have dwelt upon this aspect of the 
case to considerable length it is because | 
want to cultivate an appreciation of the 
dignity that attaches to play. It is man’s 
normal condition. Work is unnatural. | 
am not denying that as things are, work, 
and a good deal of it, is a necessity, but 
that is because we and things are out of 
joint with ourselves and with each other. 
Children play when they are children, and 
they could play, and play all the time, after 
they had become men and women if every- 
thing were as it ought to be and as we 
expect it some time will be. 

The matter of play and amusement is 
not, then, one to be considered as though 
it were something apart from the sub- 
stance and real meaning of life, but as 
though it were part and parcel of a man’s 


life. 
- 
AS WE ARE, SO DO WE PLAY 


Suck portions of time as we appropriate 

to ends of this kind are not necessarily 
to be thought of as relapses into a state of 
puerility nor as foretastes of a condition 
of senility. They are simply breaks in the 
monotony of a life ordinarily more or less 
irksome. They are seasons wherein the 
tired jade slips his harness and takes to 
the pasture—which is really his more 
natural abiding place. It is not to be 
inferred from this that because play is our 
normal conditon it is therefore an experi- 
ence to be indulged in without discrimina- 
tion. Because play is the absence of 
constraint a man in his play will be himself 
sincerely and unaffectedly. In play there 
is no affectation. If indulged in without 
consideration its character will denote 
perfectly the character of the player. He 
will sink or rise in it to his true level. 
One may do very good work and commit 
himself to reputable and magnificent pur- 
poses, and yet in the intervals of enterprise 
may fall to an exceedingly low key—bhe a 
grand worker but a degraded player. 
That is because work is subject to con- 
straint, and play (so far forth) is not. The 
only way we can exactly determine our 
own character is by noticing what it is we 
do when we are doing exactly what we 
want to do—that is, what we do when we 
are at play. There is no criterion of a 
man’s quality so accurate as his amuse- 
ments, forin them there is the renunciation 
of disguises. Our real inwardness dis- 
closes itself not in what we do but in what 
we perfectly enjoy doing. This test is 
rather a severe one, and is, perhaps, cal- 
culated to make the average man flinch. 
The strength of a man’s mind cannot be 
estimated by the books he devotes himself 
to when he is studiously at work, but by 
those he is absorbed in when he is reading 
for the pleasure of it. 

What holds of intellectual vigor is equally 
applicable in matters of moral vigor. The 
moralist may assert clevated ideals of feel- 
ing and action, and under the stress of his 
vocation as a professional expounder of 
the doctrines of rectitude may publish on 
the platform or in the pulpit systems of 
behavior that will eal well up to the 
ethical standards of Epictetus, Aurelius 
and even of Moses. If, however, when his 
professional work is done he respites him- 
self by an indulgence in literature that is 
equivocal, in conversation that is off color, 
or in theatrical entertainment that is 
tainted, it is the pleasure he takes in his 
diversion, and not the tone he announces 
in his occupation, that will have to de- 
termine for his acquaintances his moral 
latitude and longitude. 


MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE DRAMA 
LL of this, also, is as true of the amateur 
as of.the professional. Mention has 
just been made of the theatre. Its quality 
is something of which | cannot speak from 
personal knowledge. My acquaintance 
with the drama in its present condition is 
derived from statements of theatre-goers, 
from newspaper criticisms and from the 
bill-boards. I have also recently had the 
opportunity to discuss the whole matter 
thoroughly with one of our most distin- 
guished English actors, who has frequently 
made professional visits to America. 
These four authorities, each in its own 





way, tell substantially the same story, and | 


leave upon my mind the distinct impression 
that if the American theatre were suddenly 
to omit all its vicious accompaniments, 
and to come out frankly upon the ground 
of unequivocal purity, the theatre-going 
world would withdraw in impatient dis- 


gust and the whole business go into the | 


hands of a receiver inside of a month. I 
want to repeat that my estimate is not 


based on any immediate personal knowl- | 


edge of my own, but on what theatrical 
people have told me. To this I would 
like to add that I have no natural pre- 
possession as against the theatre. The 
theatre I believe in profoundly. As a 
means of intellectual stimulus and of moral 
uplift there is nothing, with the possible 
exception of the pulpit, that could stand 
alongside of it as an enginery of personal 
effect, provided only it would maintain 
itself in its proper character as the drama- 
tized incarnation of strength. Personally, 
I would like at least once a week to get 
out from under the incubus of ordinary 
obligation and to yield myself up intellect- 
ually and emotionally to the domination 
of dramatic power. I could live with a 
fresher life and could write and speak with 

a more recuperated vigor, I am sure. 

¥ 
HOW TO DISCRIMINATE IN OUR DIVERSIONS 

UT from all this parenthesis we have to 
come back again to the character- 
ization just quoted from the theatre’s own 
friends. It does not meet the point to 
say that a considerable percentage of 
theatre-attendants are habitual church- 
goers. A great many people go to church 
because they have not the religious cour- 
age to stay at home. 


Per contra, out of | 





the thousands that are in attendance upon | 


the theatre in our city on a given night 
probably not one is there who is not there 
because he enjoys being there. Accord- 
ing to the testimony above cited the exist- 
ing theatre is morally tainted, but people 
enjoy it, taint and all, and the thing they 
enjoy has to be taken as the measure of 
their own quality. This is not a plea 
against the theatre, and still less is it a plea 
against amusements. | only want that it 
should be understood with what sensitive- 
ness a man’s amusements mirror his own 
moral features, and what a complete 
‘give-away ”’ we practice, therefore, when- 
ever in the time which we devote to doing 
just what we enjoy doing we are found 
doing that which is flatted from the key 
of simplicity and purity. 

This is not the place either to prescribe 
or to proscribe specific amusements. It 
is enough to say that no man can afford 
to allow himself 


ment that there is nothing in it particularl 

evil. Deterioration grows by that whic 

it feeds upon, and it takes very little coarse 
nutriment to keep it in good flesh. If we 
allow ourselves the enjoyment of what is 
but a little bad it will be only a short time 
before we shall need something that is a 
shade worse in order to produce the same 
amount of enjoyment. Refined and ele- 
gant depravity differs in this respect in 
no degree from the coarser sort except 
that its drapery disguises its animus, and 


so can bring us near to the evil one with- | 


out letting us suspect what road we are on. 

All of this, however, nowise militates 
against the principle stated at the outset 
that it is play rather than toil that is most 
germane to our true nature and that lies 
closest to the Divine intention. The care 
needing to be exercised as to the quality 
of our amusements must never be con- 


strued into a verdict against amusements | 


in themselves considered. With most of 
us the play impulse stands far more in 


a diversion which the | 
best that is in him can take exception to, | 
It is not enough to say of such an amuse- | 








need of encouragement than it does of | 


restriction. The proverb, ‘‘It is better to 
wear out than to rust out,’’ is true in form 
but false in spirit. The flowers do not 
wear out, but neither do they rust out. 
One reason why so many people are ask- 
ing whether life is worth living is that we 
are teaching ourselves that man’s chief 
end is to struggle and to crucify sponta- 
neity on a cross of drudgery. We are not 
arguing for indolence. Indolence is as 
distinct from play as a pool is from a 
mountain brook. But we shall be greatly 
disappointed in Heaven if it does not give 
a great deal of opportunity for energy to 
issue in activity that takes no thought and 
is a joy to itself; and an experience that 
will be saintly in Heaven can hardly with 
reason be criticised as limp and puerile if 
indulged in before we enter Heaven. 


CMO AM rt, 
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New Art Embroidery Book 


Entitled “Florence Home Needlework” for 1886. Just 
issued. It gives explicit instructions for embroidering 
tea-cloths, centrepieces and doilies in all the newest 
and prettiest patterns, including latest designs in the 
Rose, Jewel, Delft, Empire, Festoon, Fruit, Wild Flower 
and Leaf Embroideries. It contains full information as 
to the correct shades of silk to be used for each design, 
and how to work the piece. Also gives directions for 
knitting Infant’s Shirt and Cap and crocheting a Baby’s 
Bonnet. 96 pages. Over 60 illustrations. Sent for 6 cts. 
in stamps. Be sure to state that you want “ Florence 
Home Needlework” for 1896, 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 8 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
Copyrighted 1806 


Genuine 


1847" 


Rogers Bros. 


spoons, forks, etc., havea 
world-wide reputation for 
long wear. Leaflet, show- 
ing new patterns, mailed 
free to any one men- 
tioning this publication. 








On large articles 
our trade-mark is: 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
MERIDEN, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Manufacturers of 
«* Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Sold by leading dealers. 





Fruit Fork 





A PINE CHINA PEN OR PENCIL TRaY, 634 
INCHES LONG, DECORATED IN DRESDEN 
FLOWERS, FANCY GOLD EDGE. 


By Mail for 50 Cents Each 


“BUY CHINA AND RICH CUT GLASS RIGHT.’ 

One-quarter saved by purchasing from us. Our 
new 204-page Illustrated Catalogue No.7 (G) 
is now ready. Send for yours at once, 





Picture taking 
with the Im- 
proved Bullet 
camera is the 
refinement of 
photographic 
luxury. 


Loads in 
Daylight. 


Uses roll film 
or glass plates. 
Splendid achro- 
matic lens, im 
proved rot: 
shutter set of three stops. 


Handsome finish. 


Price, Improved No. 2 Bullet, for pletures 314x314 Inches, $10.00 

Light-Proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 334x344 “ . .60 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

Booklet Free. Rochester, N. Y. 


“RENOVATEM” 


cleanses and restores color and newness to faded black 
garments, silks, satins, laces,etc. Easy to use. Sent on 
receint of 25c. The Renovatem Co., 601 W. Lake St., Chicage 











SMALL boy of my acquaint- 
ance, being told by his 
mother last Christmas that 
he could not expect many 
presents, replied that he 
did not need many. If he 
could only have a new sled, a pair 
of skates, a steam engine, hunting 
Ni boots, a cyclopeedi -- harmonica 
and a fireman’s suit, he should be quite 
satisfied. It seems as if any boy might 
be supplied with an ample variety of books 
out of a proposed list of one hundred— 
seems so, that is, until one tries to form 
the list. Yet this is what I have been 
requested to do, not repeating, however, 
the names of any books on the list pre- 
viously made for girls, which appeared in 
THe LAptgs’ Home JourNAL for Novem- 
ber, 1895. It is, therefore, obvious that 
the ‘girls have had, as it were, the first pick. 
But a person often does a thing better the 
second time than the first, and I propose 
in this list to classify the books a little 






more, and make the selection, on the 
whole, a better one. In one _ respect, 
too, we will make a difference—so that, 





whereas, in the girl’s list we had some- 
times two books by one author, we shall 
here have but one. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that to get the very best 
collection of books the two lists must be 
combined. These are all to be the works 
of American authors. 

- 

THE FIRST TEN BOOKS 


HE first ten books shall be taken almost 
wholly from what may be called 
classic writers—writers, that is, whose 
reputations are firmly established, so that 
to have begun with any single book of 
theirs is to have become already a reader 
of real literature. The only exception to 
this shall be in one book, Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Age 
of Fable,’’ which, although the author’s 
name is not otherwise famous, is yet 
made up of the legends which are at the 
foundation of all legendary lore, so that 
every child may well begin with them. 
Of the classic authors, Aldrich’s ‘‘ Story 
of a Bad Boy”? is already a child’s classic 
as well, and so are Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years 
Before the Mast’? and Hawthorne’s 
“*Grandfather’s  Chair.”’ Longfellow’s 
“ Hiawatha’ is easy reading and full of 
life. Parkman’s ‘Oregon Trail’’ is the 
journs al of a young man’s trip across the 
Continent fifty years ago, when everything 
was wild. ‘Thoreau’s ‘‘ Maine Woods”’ 
has the real flavor of the forest. Cooper's 
‘*Spy”’ is a tale of the American Revolu- 
tion, in which Washington appears as a 
hero. Irving’s ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall’’ is a 
delightful picture of country life, which 
I remember to have read with delight at 
twelve. Lowell’s ‘‘ Biglow Papers” is 
full of humor, and though many of its 
allusions will pass over a boy’s head, yet 
there are plenty which he will understand. 


: 
FIVE MORE BOOKS—FIFTEEN 


ET these be our first ten, and let the boy 
save up his money and buy these if 
he can buy no others. For the next five 
let us take wholly boys’ books, though 
some of these may turn out classics also. 
Let us begin with the universal favorite, 
Coffin’s ‘‘Boys of ’76,’’ which has con- 
stantly to be bound and rebound in all our 
public libraries ; then may come Howells’ 
**A Boy’s Town”’ and Eggleston’s ‘‘A 
Hoosier Schoolboy ’’—both these giving 
boy’s life in the Western States; Harris’ 
**On the Plantation,’’ for Southern life, and 
Mrs. Whitney’s delightful ‘‘ Boys of Che- 
quasset,’’ for country life in our Atlantic 
States. I had thought of including 
Warner’s ‘‘Being a Boy,’’ but find, on 
examination, that, delightful as it is, the 
author aimed it rather at older readers than 
the class described. 
+ 
TEN MORE—TWENTY-FIVE 


T* next ten, making twenty-five in all, 

shall be wholly books about natural 
history, which should be a delight to every 
healthy child. Professor Agassiz says that 
every boy is a born naturalist, and there 
are very few to whom some department of 
nature is not attractive. Some like the 
active pursuits which destroy animal life, 

and others the more quiet pursuits of 
botanizing or geology. I myself belong to 
the latter class, and though I formerly col- 
lected insects with enthusiasm, and knew 
a good deal about them, I now dislike to 
take their lives. But I have not tried to 
settle this question for my young readers, 
and will give a liberal list of books. Miss 
Julia M. Wright’s admirable series of 
‘‘Nature Readers ’’ should make the foun- 
dation of outdoor study for every child. 
Then comes Mrs. W. S. Dana’s ‘‘ How to 
Know the Wild Flowers,’’ for botany ; 

Scudder’s ‘Frail Children of the Air, v3 
for butterflies, and Professor Hyatt’ s 
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admirable little manual, 
whole race of insects; Bamford’s ‘Up 
and Down the Brooks,”’ for the entire range 
of fresh water submarine life ; Robinson’s 
‘*“Sam Lovel’s Camp,” for hunting and 
fishing; Merriam’s ‘Birds Through an 
Opera-Glass,”’ for those who like to ‘‘ name 
all the birds without a gun,’’ in Emerson’s 
phrase ; Shaler’s interesting ‘‘ First Book 
of Geology,’’ to explain what is under our 
feet; and Burroughs’ ‘ Birds and Bees,”’ 
with my own ‘Outdoor Papers,” to give 
some general aspects of the life of plants 
and animals. This makes our first twenty- 
five books. 


‘** Insecta,’’ for the 


oa 
TWENTY-FIVE MORE—FIFTY 


ET us divide the next twenty-five into 
three classes—fourteen of them to be 
fiction, not an unreasonable share, ten to be 
books of travel, and one about tools, Let 
us begin with certain excellent classics of 
established fame—‘‘ Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Old- 
town Folks,’’ Thompson’s ‘‘ Green Moun- 


tain Boys,’’ ‘Trowbridge’s ‘‘ Cudjo’s 
Cave’’ and Miss Alcott’s ‘' Little Men.’’ 
Mrs. Austin’s ‘‘ Standish of Standish’’ is 


an admirable historical novel, and so is 
Pyle’s ‘‘ Jack Ballister’s Fortunes.’”’ Craw- 
ford’s ‘* Marzio’s Crucifix ’’ gives a capital 
glimpse of Italian life, and King’s ‘‘ Cadet 
Days’’ a wholesome and manly narrative 
of young life at West Point. Craddock’s 
‘‘Down the Ravine’’ gives a_ graphic 
picture of Western life. Goss’ ‘‘ Jack 
Alden,”’ Grant’s ‘Jack Hall,” Brander 
Matthews’ ‘‘’Tom Paulding,’’ Mrs. Rich- 


ards’ ‘Captain January’’ and Kirk Mun- 
roe’s ‘‘Dory-Mates’’ are all approved 
favorites. lor the instruction of boys who 


have a mechanical bent I add ‘‘A Boy’s 
Workshop,’’ which tells how to use and 
care for tools. 

For the books of travel let us say within 
our own Continent: Bolles’ delightful 
‘At the North of Bearcamp Water’’ (the 
New Hampshire mountains), Stockton’s 
‘*Personally Conducted,’’ Remington’s 
**Pony Tracks’’ (the Western plains and 
mountains), Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘ A White 
Umbrella in Mexico,’’ and Woodman’s 
**Picturesque Alaska.’’ Ballou’s ‘‘ Due 
South”’ will show us Cuba, now the object of 
so much interest. For remoter regions the Te 
is Miss Proctor’s ‘‘A Russian ‘ght Sun” 
Du Ch: uillu’ s ‘‘ Land of the Midnight Sun”? 
and Greey’s ‘‘ Young Americans in Japan.’ 
Europe is tole erably well represented in our 
fiction list, so let us add, as something 
aquatic, Hill’s ‘*’Twenty Years at Sea.” 

his brings us half through our whole list ; 
we have fifty books out of our hundred. 


+ 
FIFTY MORE—ONE HUNDRED 


HE first ten books of our remaining 
fifty shall be of biography, beginning 
with Jane Andrews’ ‘‘ Ten Boys Who Lived 
on the Road from Long Ago till Now’’— 
this being the most elementary. Then 
we must, of course, have Washington, 
Franklin and Lincoln—their et being 
told respectively by Scudder, J. T. Morse, 
Jr., and Carl Schurz. To these we an add 
President Monroe, because his opinions 
have recently been so much under discus- 
sion. Fora scientific life we will have Mrs. 
Agassiz’s delightful memoirs of her hus- 
band. For critical analysis of great men 
let us have Emerson’s ‘ Representative 
Men,” and for a familiar description of our 
greatest American thinker let us have the 
author of this last book as delineated by 
his son. ‘* Hero Tales from American His- 
tory,’’ by Lodge and Roosevelt, for a touch 
of ‘adventure, and Parton’s ‘ C: iptains of 
Industry,”’ for the triumphs of peace. 

For our ten books of science let us have 
Trowbridge’s ‘‘ Three Boys onan Electrical 
Boat ’’—fiction and science in one—and 
Atkinson’s “‘ Electricity for Everybody,’’ 
giving the outlines of a branch of science 
more wonderful than fiction. ‘Take Mrs. 
Champney’s ‘In the Sky Garden,’ for 
astronomy; and Crowninshield’s ‘ All 
Among the Light-Houses,’’ to describe the 
lower earthly lights, which answer to the 
stars. Black’s ““ Photography, In Doors 
and Out,’’ will be needed, and Roosevelt’s 
“Hunting Trips of a Ranchman”’ will 
represent practical natural history. Nord- 
hoff’s ‘‘Man-of-War Life’’ will stand for 
seamanship, and Ballard’s ‘‘World of 
Matter’’ is a good cornerstone for the 
knowledge of outdoor things. Miss Hop- 
kins’ ‘‘Handbook of the Earth’’ and 
Wright’s ‘‘Ice Age in North America’”’ 
may well complete this part of the list. 

For our ten books of history let us take 
Lanier’s ‘‘ The Boy’s Froissart,’’ to begin 
with, showing what our European an- 
cestors were, and Griffiths’ ‘‘ Brave Little 
Holland,’’ showing a part of our ancestors 
whom we sometimes forget. Add Pres- 
cott’s ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ to show 
the cradle whence Columbus sprang. 
Then include Winter’s ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
England.”’ For the origin of our own 


Government we will have Richard Fro- 
thingham’s ‘‘ Rise of the Republic,’’ the 
best book yet written on that subject, and 
Fiske’s ‘‘ War of Independence.’’ For the 
War of 1812 there is Abbott’s ‘Blue 
Jackets of 1812,’’ always a favorite with 
boys, and Colonel Dodge’s “ Bird’s-Eye 
View of Our Civil War.”’ Quincy’s “* Fig- 
ures of the Past”’ is a very readable volume 
of reminiscences, and Mrs. Goodwin’s 
‘Colonial Cavalier’? shows the early 
Southern life, perhaps a little embellished. 

We will have five books of poetry—for 
boys have a strong liking for poetry if it is 
only of the right kind. We will put in 
Eggleston’s ‘‘American War _ Ballads,’’ 
Eugene Field’s ‘‘Love Songs of Child- 
hood,’’ James Whitcomb Riley’s ‘‘ Green 
Fields and Running Brooks,’’ Sherman’s 
‘*Little-Folk Lyrics’’ and Mrs. Sangster’s 
**Litthe Knights and Ladies.’’ Then five 
volumes of legend and parable—Frothing- 
ham’s ‘‘Storics from the Lips of the 
Teacher,’’ Baldwin’s ‘‘Story of Roland,”’ 
srooks’ ‘‘Story of the Iliad,’’ Emma 
Firth’s ‘Stories of Old Greece’”’ and Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s ‘Stories of the Saints.’ 
Five of what may be called self-training : 
on the physical side—Bingham’s ‘‘ Book 
of Athletics,’’ Maurice Thompson’s ‘‘ Boys’ 
Book of Sports’’ and Blaikie’s ‘‘ How to 
Get Strong,’’ and—on the mental and 
moral side—James Treeman 
‘*Self-Culture’’ and Munger’s ‘‘On the 
Threshold.”’ Lastly, five of what may be 
called books of reference—of the same 
class with the litthe Christmas boy’s 
** Cyclopedia ’’ — Bartlett’s ‘“ Familiar 
Quotations,’? Thomas’ “ Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology,’’? Webster’s 
“International Dictionary,’’ Tillinghast’s 
‘* Epitome of Universal History ’’ (founded 
onthe German author Ploetz), and, not to 
end too learnedly, we will add Miss 
Lucretia Hale’s ‘‘Fagots for the Fire- 
side,”’ as an unfailing rainy-day resource. 
Now let us repeat the names of all these 
books, with the special price at which they 
can be obtained from the Literary Bureau 
of THe LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL: 





FIRST TEN BOOKS 


SPECIAL 
Book 


AUTHOR PRICK 
Story of a Bad Boy Aldrich . . .. § 90 
The Age of Fable Bulfinch. . 1.90 
The Spy . ‘ Cooper... . i) 
Two Years Before the Mast . Dame ..-:+-s 70 | 
Grandfather's Chair . . Hawthorne. . . 70 
Bracebridge Hall ERVIN 2 so 60 
Hiawatha ° Lougfellow. . . 0 
Biglow Pape rs Ds 6 « « 5 
Oregon Trail ° Parkman a .75 
Maine Woods , Thoreau... 1,10 
FIVE BOOKS ADDED—FIFTEEN 
Boysof'7é . . ° Comes « « s 2.25 
\ Hoosier Se hoolboy Eggleston . 75 
On the Plantation Harris . ... %4J5.10 
A Boy's Town. Howells . . . WO 
Boys of Che (uasset Whitney . 90 
TEN BOOKS ADDED—TWENTY-FIVE 
Up and Down the Brooks a Bamford . . . 60 
sirds and Kees. 3 Kurroughs . . 60 
How to Kuow the Wild Flowers. ere 1.75 
Outdoor Papers ¥ Higginson . . . 110 
Insecta . Hyatt. . 1.25 
Birds Through au Op ra-Glas Merriam : 60 
Sam Lovel's Camp . . Robinson . . 5 
Frail Children of the Air ° Seudder , 1.10 
Virst Book of Geology ° Shaler... 1.00 
Nature Readers (4 vols.) Wee * se 1.70 


TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS ADDED—FIFTY 


Little Men . . Alcott... . 1.00 
Standish of Standis h Austin... WO 
Due South . Ballou. . P 1,10 
At the North of Beare amp Water . Bolles. . . ‘ 00 
Down the Ravine ° Craddock . 5 
Marzio's Crucifix . s 6 Crawtord . 5 
Land of the Midnight Suv Q vuls.). Du Chaillu P 5.0 
Jack Alden . ° ce « 8 es o SS & << k 1.10 
Jack Hall . . . ee 8 Grams . « + 90 
Young Americans in J Japan e ° . Greey .% . 1.35 
Twenty YearsatSea....... mes 6 & @ * 15 
Cadet Days . a Pes a «6 0 
Tom Paulding Matthews . . . 1.10 
Dory-Mates . are 0 
A Russian Journey ‘i- ‘ee & 8 Proctor. . . . 90 
Jack Ballister's Fortunes. . . . . . Pyle... .. 1.50 
Pony Tracks . . .* Remingtou . . 2.25 
Captain January . > 2 Richards... 0 
A White Umbrella in Mexico. Memsem . et 1.10 
Personally Conducted . . . Stockton. . . . 1.10 
Oldtown Folks . . . Stowe... . 1.10 
Green Mountain Boys Thompson. . . 60 
Cudjo's Cave e 6 J. Trowbridge . 1.10 
A Boy's Workshop. Wels « © 6 * a) 
Picturesque Alaska . Woodman. . . 5 
FIFTY BOOKS ADDED—-ONE HUNDRED 
Blue Jackets of 1812 . » @ » » QE «se 8 1.00 
Life of Agassiz . . KE. Agassiz a 1.90 
Ten Boys Who Lived on the Row d, ev tc. . Andrews, ... 5 .1h 
Electricity for Everybody Atkinson . 1.10 
Story of Roland Ss Baldwin . 1.10 
The World of Matter . Ballard 1.00 
Familiar Quotations Bartlett . 2.25 
The Book of Athletics ‘ . Bingham . ° 1.10 
Photography, In Doors and Out is » » * % 90 
llow to Get Strong Par ee + = « 5 
Story of the Iliad . mBreemB . 1 te 95 
In the Sky Garden . Champney ‘ 00 
Stories of the Saints . Chenoweth . ; 15 
Self-Culture . ° Clarke . . 1.10 
All Among the L ight- Houses 8. we Crow ninshic li l 1.35 
Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War . Dodge . 2.25 
American War Ballads . . « » Eggleston 1.10 
Emerson in Concord . ..... . kK. W. Emerson . 1.35 
Representative Men . . . . . . . . R.W. Emerson . 90 
Love Songs of Childhood vane «& 6 + 15 
Stories of Old Greece Wes « ee 15 
War of Independence . ° Fiske .. 60 
Stories from the Lips of the Te: ac iv r Oo. B. Frothingham .75 
The Rise of the Republic , R. Frothingham . 2.65 
Life of James Monroe Gilman . . ° 90 
The Colonial Cavalier Goodwin. . . 5 
Brave Little Holland o « « «© « QRS. « 0 
Fagots forthe Fireside . . . .. . es 6 6 6 90 
Handbook of the Karth Hopkins. . . 0 
The Boy's Froissart . Lanier . 1.50 
Hero Tales from American His to ry Lodge and Roo ywevelt 1.10 
Life of Franklin . . Morse . . 0 
On the Threshold «6 5 #-* .75 
Man-of-War Life . . : Nordhoff . . . 0 
Captains of Industry (2 vols.) Parton .... 1.90 
Ferdinand and Isabella (3 vols.) . Prescott 2.25 
Figures ofthe Past . . . Quincy » wa 1.10 
Green Fields and Running Brooks ae . 6 + « Bis) 
Hunting Trips ofa Ranchman Roosevelt . . . 2.25 
Little Knights and Ladies. Sangster . . 0 
Abraham Lircoln ° Sehurs .... 15 
George Washington Seudder ... 60 
Little-Folk Lyrics . Sherman ... 75 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology’ Thomas... 8.00 
Boys’ Book of Sports ws ~ g Thompson .. . 1.50 
E pitome of Universi! History : P Tillinghast. 2.25 
Three Boys on an Electrical Boat . J.T. Trowbridge . .15 
International Dictionary Webster . . 8.50 
Shakespeare's England Wreeey ot le 15 
Ice Age in North America wanes &@ % 8 3.75 





NoTte.—The above special prices are about one- 
fourth below regular retail rates, and do not include 
the cost of forwarding by mail or express. Mailing 
charges on single books should be estimated at the 
rate of twelve cents for each dollar of the price, and 
three cents for each fractional amount of twenty-five | 
cents or less. On orders for a number of books 
exact estimates of cost of forwarding will be supplied, 
on request, by the Literary Bureau of THE LapiEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL. 
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v. New Velvet Binding 


Patented Feb. 20, 1894 


An absolutely perfect Skirt Binding. Most 
attractive in appearance. 

No other Binding so fully meets all re- 
quirements as N. V. 

The Corded Edge gives an elegant finich 
to the skirt. 

The Fluted Body renders it easy to apply. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with N. V. B. 
write to us for samples and list of representative 
retailers carrying it. 

The KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 








It’s so casy to use you sew right through 


Warren’s 
Featherbone 


on the sewing mac hine, 
and can’t break. 

Waist stays ready to stitch in, hook and eye 
Lones, flat tapes for edge of basque and skirt bone. 
Attachment for boning waist free 
Free instruction given in boning at parlors: 
907 Broadway, New York 7 Temple Place, Boston 
Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 1113 Chestnut St., Phila. 


{t's made from quills 
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onvenient 
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THE 


Arnold 
Lounging 
Robe 


Teazle Down Cloth 


Every woman who 
has seen it saysit's 
“Just the thing.” 


Price, $2.75 to 
$3.50, according 
ee to finish 
The ‘“‘Arnold”’ Knit Night or Sleeping Drawers 
for Children, as well as Knit Goods for Mothers 
and Babies, are described in our free Catalogue, 


worth reading. Every dealer should and will keep 
these goods, but if youdo not find them write us. 


NOVELTY KNITTING COMPANY 
312 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 























ASK xr BOOK $. CAJOINSDN | 


AGINE. WIS. \ 
CARE OF FLOORS} MAKER FINE HARDWOOD FLOORS. Rod 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or Announcements. 100 Steel Plate script for #4: 00, 50 
for $2.75, complete, delivered. 100 Visiting Cards, 75 cts 
Established 1874. C. C. DePUY, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
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AN ORIENTAL BOOTH 


DIVANS AND COZY CORNERS 


By Fohnu Sparrowhawk 


ILLOWS and cushions, curtains, a 
rug and some Indian turban 
cloths suggest a divan, but inge- 
nuity in arranging these properties 
is quite as important a factor as the selec- 
tion of the materials. 

Starting with the idea that what we do 
shall be an esthetic solace, indicative of 
one’s personality, let us consider first the 
practical construction of an Oriental booth. 

A cot bed, with legs sawed off, with a 
woven wire spring and a four-inch mattress, 
will do for a serviceable couch. But to 
make a seat which is not 
so apparently a makeshift, 
construct of rough boards 
a square frame, six feet six 
inches long by four feet 
wide and fourteen inches 
deep. On a line two 
inches below the upper 
edge all around bore half- 
inch holes four inches 
apart. ‘Take a_ clothes- 
line and lace back and 
forth through these holes, 
drawing the line tightly. 
This makes a good spring 
for the mattress to rest 
upon. The front edge of 
the wooden frame should 
be beveled so that it will 
come sharp against the 
mattress. Cover the 
woodwork and cushion 
with a Bagdad curtain or 
some grasscloth. 

The canopy is where 
one’s inventive skill is put 
to the test, however, and 
no rules for draping will 
meet every condition. 
The available curtains, 
shawls or strips of cloth 
vary, and a general sug- 
gestion can only be of- 
fered. Experiment with 
pins until the desired effect is obtained 
and then sew or tack for permanency. 

” 
THE ORIENTAL BOOTH 

T IS desirable to cover the wall space at 

the back to the height of the picture 
moulding with an agglomeration of odd 
bits of stuff, hanging them with an air of 
carelessness. Select for your hangings sad 
or quiet colors and discord will be impos- 
sible. The canopy can be supported in 
various ways, either by poles capped with 
spear heads, or by wires attached to the 
ceiling and cornice. Long lengths of ma- 
terial are more easily managed than small 





EGYPTIAN SIMPLICITY 





pieces in the canopy draping. Festoon in 
broad, easy folds, and if an accidental end 
should hang down here and there so much 
the better. Break up an expanse of one 
color or pattern by bringing another on to 
it, or by catching it up so that the folds 
make agreeable shadows. Appliqué tiny 
pieces of broken mirror to some of the 
stuffs. Utilize any curious firearms or 
swords that you may have by hanging ina 
secure manner. 

Arrange the drapery so that no light 
enters the recess except from the front. 


erent ge oT SSanr ba} 
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A CHINESE AFFAIR 


The ceiling should not be visible 
when one is reclining on the 
divan. A Moorish lamp hung 
inside the recess will relieve the 
gloom when lighted, and _ if 
shaded by red glass the warm 
glow heightens the cozy effect. 
+ 
A CHINESE AFFAIR 

TTACH stout strings or wires 
to the projecting ribs of a 
Chinese umbrella; draw them 
tightly and tie together at the 
top while the umbrella is closed ; 
hoist into place by a cord se- 
cured to this knot 
and open the um- 
brella. Runa wire 
around the rim, 
fastening it secure- 
ly to each rib end, 
and from this wire suspend, 
one inch apart, strings of blue 
and white beads reaching to 
the floor. The effect is that 
of falling rain. A lantern of 
good design should be hung 
from the pole inside. When 
lighted the illusion is perfect. 


massed at either end of the 
couch. The wallspace at the 
back is to be covered with 
tea-chest matting, put on in 
irregular squares, and the 
joints finished with strips of 
wood painted black. The 
matting can be gilded or deco- 
rated with Chinese characters. 


Palms and plants can be. 


A COLONIAL SCHEME 
CORNER seat can be made inexpen- 
sively in the following manner if an 
old lounge is available : 

Place it in position about eighteen inches 
from each wall, and securely fasten to the 
floor, the foot toward the corner. Have 
three curved braces made (see Figure 1), 
two short curves for the 
ends, and one long for 
the corner. Tack a 

iece of stout 

urlap to these 
after they are \ 
fastened in 
place, and lace a 
the lower sel- AN 
vedge to the up- 
holstery of the a 
lounge. Cover Co it on 
the whole with 
green denim. 
Bookshelves 
are arranged above, as shown in the illus- 
tration. The curved back makes a sup- 
port for the cushions, and renders the seat 
more spacious than one would suppose 
possible for the ordinary lounge. 


- 
FOR THE LOTUS EATER 


URCHASE from a cooper sixteen hogs- 
head staves, and have them sawed in 
strips three-quarters of aninch wide. Take 
two oak curtain poles, each six feet one 
inch long and one inch in diameter, and 
bore half-inch holes half way through them 
at intervals of six inches. Cut some half- 
inch dowels into seven-inch lengths and fit 
them into the holes. Join the poles to- 
gether, making a truss. Two boards, 
each fourteen inches wide and three feet 
six inches long, are now fashioned to fit 
the curve of the staves (see Figure 2), and 








FIGURE 1 








FIGURE 2 a 






are screwed to a middle support six feet 
ong. These end pieces are now joined 
together in front by the curtain pole truss. 
The ends of the poles are inserted into 
holes bored part way through the end 
pieces. A strip of board six feet long will 
do for the back support. It should be 
fastened at the same height as the curtain 
pole truss in front. Then take the curved 
strips and screw them to the centre support 
three-quarters of an inch apart, with the 
concave surface up. Lash the ends to the 
front and back supports with leather 
thongs. The screw heads at the centre 
can be sunken and concealed by dowels. 
The projecting ends of the staves can be 
covered with a piece of leather. Sand- 
paper and shellac the hardwood slats, and 
paint or carve the end pieces, using an 
Egyptian design. Upholster the cushions 
in green cloth or leather. The [Egyptian 
scheme can be carried further by having 
two standards about seven feet high turned 
at a woodworker’s shop. Fasten them to 
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A COLONIAL CORNER 


the front corners of the couch, and across 
the tops of these uprights lash a curtain 
pole. Drape as shown in the illustration, 














AN END PIECE 
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The 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


are high-grade Pianos and are sold at 
a fair price. There is no place in the 
United States so remote but that we 
can furnish any well-meaning person 
with: any piano we make for a small 
cash payment, balance of $10, or more, 
monthly, till all is paid. Our catalogue 
sent free for the asking, gives much in- 
formation about pianos, and if no dealer 
in your neighborhood sells the IVERS 
& POND we will quote you low prices, 
both for cash and on easy payments. 
We ship pianos anywhere in the United 
States subject to approval after trial. 
Piano to come back, all railway freights 
at our expense, if not satisfactory. For 
full information, address 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company 


114 BOYLSTON ST., Boston, Mass. 


You Can’t 
Afford 


to experiment 
with skirt 
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bindings ; e 
the 
BIAS 
VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS 


come in such a variety of styles and 

widths that they are adapted for all 

skirts. They are clear, durable, eco- 

nomical, elegant, and do not change 

color like the cheap, trashy bindings. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 

Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,’’ a new 72-page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses 
at home without previous training; mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 609, N. Y. City 


For “ Health” Wear 


“STUTTGARTER™ 


It is the best value of any Genuine Sani- 
tary Woolen Underwear for Men, Women and 
Children on the market. It is made of the 





finest and purest Australian Sheep’s Wool, 
| and has the highest medical recommenda- 
| tions for its hygienic properties. 
** Stuttgarter”’ excels in textures, fit and 
Note 


finish, and there is no “‘ just as good.”’ 
carefully trade-mark (Lion in centre), 


None 

Genuine 
without 
this 
Stamp 





For sale by leading Dry Goods houses and 
Men’s Outfitters in every city. If your dealer 
has no * Stuttgarter”’’ write for name of re- 
tail agent in your locality to 


A. N. LOEB & CO. 
52 White Street, New York 


Iilustrated catalogues with samples of materials FREE 
on application 


—— TRY 3 
Stearns’ Mohair: 
Skirt Facing | 

| 








once and you’ll use it all the time. It 
is the latest skirt binding, comes in 
black and colors, wears like iron, is the 
neatest and best finish to the skirt. 
At all leading dry goods houses, or we will §¢ 
send a 5-yard trial bolt for 15 cents in stamps. ¢ 
ADDRESS ‘ 


WRIGHT MFG. CO., Lawrence, Mass. § 
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: By Ruth 


T IS said to be good for the 
soul. And yet, the open 
confession does not mean 
the one made with a flare 
of trumpets before all the 
world, but the real one 
offered with true peni- 
tence and in extreme 
silence to Almighty God. Betty, who was 
christened Elizabeth, is most eager to do 
what is right, and she writes me a despair- 
ing letter in which she says, ‘* When | try 
to judge myself I find that | am inclined 
either to pass over some sins as very light, 
or to count others as of too much import- 
ance. I believe in a daily examination of 
my conscience, and yet | fear that I do 
not understand how to tell God of my sins, 
or indeed how to know what my sins are.”’ 
Poor Betty! She is only one among many 
who make the same complaint, but I am 
glad to think that she is not the only one 
among the many who is eager to do that 
which is right. My girls, though living in 
the world, you need not be of the world, 
for the religious life and the workaday 
life may, with a little care, be passed in 
union, and yet separately. 

First of all 1 must warn you all to be- 





ware of two things: Never let your 
religion drift into being morbid, and 


beware of allowing your confession of sin 
and your prayers to become mechanical. 
Hence it is better for you to arrange a 
mode of questioning as well as a few 
prayers for yourselves, though as there are 
many girls like Betty I think they need a 
little help. No matter how busy you are 
you can always have some time to your- 
self, and this is when you should question 
your soul, tell God of your sins and ask 
God to help you. ‘ But,’’ says Betty, ‘‘l 
don’t murder, I don’t steal, I don’t do all 
the dreadful things that are forbidden, and 
et I know I make mistakes.’’ Perhaps to 
on there has come no temptation to com- 
mit these great crimes against society and 
God, but as God is merciful as well as just 
remember that He will judge you and your 
neighbor not only according to the sins 
committed, but with thought to your temp- 
tation and your environment as well. 
When you wish to examine yourself seek 
solitude, kneel down, and, if you cannot 
remember them, spread before you the 
Book containing the commandments that 
came direct from God. Then read 
between the lines, considering not only the 
declared meaning, but that hidden one 
which you are to extract from the word. 
As you realize the wrong you have done 
humbly ask God to forgive you. 


+ 
A GIRL’S RELIGIOUS LIFE 


OU will live it after the way that seems 
best to you, but as Betty and her 
friend and some other girls have asked for 
some suggestions I am going to give them 
as they are found in a little, old book that 
belonged to a happy and a very young girl 
many years ago. The book is faded, the 
name is written by a hand that is now still, 
but to one woman there is nothing quite so 
precious as that tiny book of prayers. 
The blank pages at the back and front are 
written upon, but the ink is faint, and the 
woman of to-day wonders where the girl of 
long ago got the quaint but tender words 
that are inscribed thereon. 

You feel to-night that you would like to 
think over all that has happened during 
the week and what you have done that is 
wrong. Remember, then, that when you 
know wherein you have offended God, 
either by will, word or deed, you must tell 
Him of it and be truly sorry, with the 
intention of trying to do better, else your 
confession to Him is of no worth. Ask 
Him to encourage you in this determina- 
tion; ask Him to give you strength to 
avoid temptation and to resist it when it is 
too close to you. Put your hope in God. 
Remember that nothing but His forgive- 
ness will make you really happy. It is 
beautiful to think, as you must, that He 
will never doubt you nor misunderstand 
you. He knows. He is an infinite God, 
and that means that, while He is true and 
just, He is merciful. If you go to Him 
laden with sin and cast your burden on 
Him while you ask for help there will 
come to you a peace that can never be got- 
ten in the world except through Him, and 
a love that can only be understood by those 
who have faith. Never be afraid to ask 
Him for forgiveness. Ask it in fervent 
words and on bended knees, and be sure 
that you will not go away with empty 
hands or hungry heart. God has never 
failed anybody, and He will not begin with 
you. That you are young, that you have 
faith, that you are anxious te do right ‘and 
to belong to Him will make yu ° worthy .n 
His sight. Cultivate your faith, and it will 
permeate your whole life. That old writer 
understood humanity when he said that 
**the woman without faith was like a beau- 
tiful flower without perfume.”’ 
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THE OPEN CONFESSION 


Ashmore 


A PRAYER FOR GIRLS 
OU ask for a little prayer. Here is one 
written by Jeremy ‘Taylor in his effort 
to teach the world what was meant by holy 
living : 

‘Teach me to watch over all my ways, 
that I may never be surprised by sudden 
temptations or a careless spirit, nor ever 
return to folly and vanity. Set a watch, O 
Lord, before my mouth, and keep the 
door of my lips, that I offend not in my 
tongue, neither against piety nor charity. 
Teach me to think of nothing but Thee, 
and what is in order to Thy glory and 
service : to speak nothing but of Thee and 
Thy glories ; and to do nothing but what 
becomes Thy servant, whom Thy infinite 
mercy, by the graces of Thy holy spirit, 
hath sealed up to the day of Redemption.”’ 

7 


BEFORE THE COMMANDMENTS 
AN OLD philosopher talking to his pupils 


said, ‘‘ Let not sleep seize upon the 
regions of your senses before you have 
three times recalled the conversation and 
incidents of the day.’’ This should make 
you think, my Betty, how necessary it is 
for you to kneel, and with the command- 
ments before you, to recount your sins, 
confess your sorrow and ask for help. 
What are your sins? Look at that first 
commandment and read it to yourself; 
then remember what may be included in 
it. First of all, the giving of your waking 
thoughts to any one but God Himself, or 
the neglecting to be at peace with Him 
before you close your eyes. It covers, 
too, the giving way to morbid thouglits, 
the feeling that the world is dealing 
more hardly with you than with anybody 
else, and the refusal on your part to notice 
the good thoughts that are put into your 
heart. Then, too, included there is the 
sin of acting and speaking so that praise 
may come to you from the world at large, 
and without a thought as to the right and 
wrong. By this commandment is meant, 
too, that you do wrong in continually dwell- 
ing on the misfortunes of your life rather 
than on its blessings. What else can you 
think out for yourself ? 

Then there comes the second command- 
ment. Have you offended against it by 
reading the writings of those men who 
lack faith and who are inclined to make 
jest of that which is holy? Have you per- 


mitted the congregation, the music, or 
anything whatever to distract your 
thoughts when you are in church? Have 


you given to any human being the love 
which should belong to God alone? And 
if this human love has been lost have you 
refused to be consoled? Or have you 
thought too much of the value of money 
and of all the good things that can be 
gained by the possession of money ? 
+ 
GOD’S OTHER LAWS 


ITH the third commandment should 
come the thought as to whether you 
have laughed even at a jest about some- 
body’s goodness. Have you excused the 
peculiarities in your neighbor because of 
her charity? And have you told even a 
little fib? Or have you, in your desire to 
make things seem interesting, exaggerated 
so much that the truth is not in your story? 
Have you tried to make any one think that 
you are living a better life than you really 
are? Whatever other sin you may commit, 
my dear girl, do not be a hypocrite. 

The fourth commandment would seem 
to tell plainly what your duty is, and yet 
have you done anything on this day to 
cause scandal? And have you remem- 
bered that you are committing a sin against 
God by wasting your time and by inducing 
others to be just as careless? Has there 
been a half hour idled away—lost in silly 
chatter? That half hour is gone then—it 
must be counted as among the lost jewels 
that can never be found again. And it 
might have been dedicated to some one 
who needed the light-heartedness in which 
you, my Betty, are so rich. ‘There are so 
many people who are helped, absolutely 
helped, by a bright smile and a few pleas- 
ant words. Not the superficial smiles and 
compliments in which there is no real inter- 
est, but the ones that come from a loving 
heart eager to make others forget their 
griefs and find some joy in life. Give gen- 
erously of your good gifts of belief, kind- 
ness and sympathy. It costs you nothing 
to share this wealth with your neighbor, for 
it accumulates with the giving. 

You look at the next one of the laws, 
the only one of the commandments with a 
promise, and commend yourself because 
you are not lacking in respect to your 
father and mother, but are you always con- 
siderate of them? Are you always re- 
spectful to them? Do you always offer 
the respect due to age when old age is ina 
form that is tiresome to you? And do you 
always show the proper consideration to 
those who are younger than yourself ? 


THE SINS YOU UNWITTINGLY COMMIT 
HAT sixth commandment means not 
only what it says, but that you commit 
a sin in not loving your own flesh and 
blood as you should. It means that you 
must be sympathetic with them ; it means 
that you must not be easily irritated, im- 
patient or malicious. It means that you 
must avoid jealousy and control the per- 
sonal dislikes that you have cultivated and 
for which you have no foundation. 

Never allow anybody to say anything 
before you that is not quite modest. And 
do not listen to any conversation that 
you would not be willing to repeat to the 
mother at whose knees you first learned to 
pray, and then you will not have even in 


thought broken the seventh commandment. | 


> 
WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 
AsolT the eighth commandment. Have 
you been extravagant with your 


money? Have you spent it in foolish 
trifles and without giving your portion 
either directly to the poor or in the church? 
Have you borrowed and never paid back 
that which was loaned to you? Have you 
been unwilling to share with others of the 
good things that came to you?) Have you 
let your own kindred suffer when you 
could have given a helping hand? And 
have you been dishonest and tried to find 
out things that did notconcern you? That 
is a mean dishonesty. 

With the reading of the ninth command- 
ment you wonder whether you have been 
so lacking in honor as to tell a secret that 
was confided to you. Whether you have 
been a_ tale-bearer. Whether you have 
taken care to repeat what was said exactly 
as it was told to you. And when you 
have heard of some trouble that came to a 
person you did not like did you commit 
the sin of rejoicing? Think this over, 
Betty, and see wherein you were wrong. 
And last of all, as you read the tenth com- 
mandment, did you realize that it means 
that you must fight against the first thought 
of sin; that you must be glad for the spirit- 
ual or material good that comes to others 
and not to you, and that you must make 
what God wishes, and not what you desire, 
the rule of your life ? 

This reading of the soul through God’s 
commandments, my Betty, is one way, and 


I think it a good one, of deciding what | 


your sins have been. If you use it you 
will gradually add to it questions of your 
own, since you will realize exactly what 
your temptations are and exactly how far 
you have yielded to them. When you are 
busy, but quiet, you can give your thoughts 
to God, and with Him you know every 
intense wish is a prayer. Nothing in your 
life is too little to discuss with God. 
There is nothing so great or so small that 
you may not ask Him for it. If your 
prayer is not answered as you wish wait 
and in time you will see how much greater 
God’s wisdom is than yours. Get over all 
fear of approaching Him. He who thinks 
of the little birds and the tiny flowers is 
going to bestow mercy and consideration 
upon an eternal soul no matter how ordi- 
nary its casket may seem. And your body 
is the casket of your soul; therefore, it is 
your duty to keep it in order since it holds 
a wonderful jewel. 
+ 
THE END OF THE SERMON 


DO not advise you to attempt to say long 
prayers. Ask God for what you want, 
believing that you will get it, and do not 
pray yourself, as is possible, into a state of 
religious conceit. Think sometimes just 
before you go to bed of this verse : 
“Stand in awe, and sin not ; commune 
with your own heart and in your chamber, 
and be still. I will lay me down in peace, 
and take my rest; for it is Thou, Lord, 
only that makest me dwell in safety.’’ He 


does not want you to come to Him with | 
loud wailing, but with a repentant spirit | 
Be generous and ask | 


and in quietness. 
that He give His patronage and comfort 
to all those who are in sorrow. 


the poor a competent support, a contented | 


spirit and a hope for the treasures in the 
hereafter. For all that travel by sea or 


land freedom from perils of all kinds, and | 


that they may reach the haven where they 
would be. For those who grieve for some 
who are asleep may there be given a knowl- 
edge of the goodness of God and a will- 
ingness to take up the burden of life and 
to carry it joyfully until the end is reached. 
lor all those who are disconsolate ask for 


light from Heaven, timely deliverance, and | 


God’s grace and comfort. 

It seems to me that the best advice I can 
give to you who are specially troubled is 
to pray, and pray, and pray without ceas- 
ing. And yet that very advice was given 
by a woman whose life on earth was so 


like that of the angels in Heaven that | 


they called her to come to them before her 
years were many. 


“Pray ; though the gift you ask for 

May never comfort your fears, 

May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray and with hopeful tears. 

An answer—not that you long for, 
But diviner—will come one day ; 

Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray.” 

Epitor’s Note—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Side-Talks with 
Girls,” will be found on page 29 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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Delicious Quality ! 


Detightful Fiavors! 


| “9. CHOCOLATE 
| Lowney S BONBONS 
CONTAINS A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


Chocolate Nougatines, Pralines, Almonds, 
Rose Creams, Violet Creams, Arabiques, 
ETC., ETC. 


Sample Package 10C. in Stamps 


If you wish a pound or more and your dealer will 
not supply you, we will send on receipt of price: 
1 lb. box, 60c.; 2 lb. box, $1.20; 3 lb. box, $1.80; 
5 lb. box, $3.00. Delivered free in United States. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., 89 Pearl St., Boston 
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It is not only one of the most delicate and de- 
licious breakfast dishes, but being composed 


almost entirely of pure gluten is especially 
recommended for persons of weak digestion. 


| THE NORTH DAKOTA MILLING CO. 
Sole Manuf'rs, Grand Forks, WN. D. 
CUSHMAN BROS., 78 Hudson St., New York, Agts. 


Send for sample package, and 200-page cook book, free. 











| Woven Sunshine: Flashskin 


a polishing cloth, half a yard square, price two for 4 
quarter, is called woven sunshine as it brightens every 
tarnished spot. Will polish, without injury, wood, metal 
or glass, in any form. A bicycle brightener. Superior 
to pastes or polish and cheaper than chamois skin. 
If your dry goods dealer does not have Flashskin, write 
to FLASHSKIN, 98-100 Bleecker Street, New York 

THORNDYKE MANPFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Koo-Doo 
Horns 





These graceful 
spirals 2 to 4 
feet long. A 
commingling of 














Adorn bluish, grayish, 

| the reddish, brown- 

Palaces ish that shine like 

of the polished diamonds. 

World Imported from 

ss Africa. Pairs have 

sold for $500 in 

France. From $25 
| to $100 per pair. 
* Write for Prices 
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E. E. KNOTT, Burlington, Vt. 
LEEELEEEE EEE EEE EEE ETE TERETE 
e % No time lost with ss 
Quick + WHITMAN'S % 
t INSTANTANEOUS *% 
3 CHOCOLATE 
as +~ Taste, flavor and 
% quality the best Put % 
upin poundand half 
pound tins. id 
| hou ht + Stephen F. Whitman 
& Son A 
Sole Mfrs. Philadelphia .% 
Sactacterlecloctertecteshesteclecheecbelocbealecbotoete ede sleets feet 
Instruction by mail adapted to every 
Study: Method approved. 
Takes your spare time 
only. Tuition moder- 
ate. 3 courses—Prepar- 
Law atory, business,college. ¥ 
Students & graduates 
in every State and in for- 
eign countries. Six y’rs 
a of success. Handsome 
catalogue free. 
H Sprague Correspondence 


School of Law, - 
&7 Telephone Building. Detroit, Mich. 
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By lsabel A. Mallon 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 


HE materials in vogue for young 
girls’ gowns for evening parties are 
$ simple but dainty. Light-weight 
silks, chiffon over silk, organdy or 
dotted muslin developed in the same way 
with decorations of youthful-looking laces 
and many ribbons make particularly pretty 
owns for evening wear. The young girl’s 
Bodice is made either quite high and fin- 
ished with a soft frill 
about her neck or else 
it is cut out in what is 
known as the ‘‘ Dutch 
square.’’ Long sleeves 
or elbow puffs are 
proper with the ‘* Dutch 
square,’’ and many pic- 
turesque effects are 
obtained by this com- 
bination. No matter 
how rounded an arm 
may be, nor how pretty 
the hand, evening 
gloves should be worn 
with the party dress,and 
the average girl soon 
learns by experience 
how to care for them 
so that they do not be- 
come a great expense. 
The fan is not an abso- 
lute necessity to the 
evening toilette, but it 
is always a pretty and 
a graceful addition. 


. 
COLORS AND MATERIALS 
HINA silk, light- 


weight corded 
silks, chiffon, organdy 
and muslin are the ma- 
terials dedicated to the 
young girl. Whenany 
one of these is made 
up for evening wear 
the lining should be a 
light-weight, but not a 
corded, silk, or an inex- 
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pensive satin. Pale blue, turquoise-blue, 
“a and salmon pink, pale silver-gray, and, 
vest of all, white, are the colors in vogue 
for the young girl. No matter how charm- 
ing the heliotrope shade may seem it should 
not be chosen for a young girl, and no 
matter how glowing and attractive a bright 
red fabiic is it is inartistic as a party dress, 
and should on no account be chosen. In 
this connection it may be said that the 
Prettiest of all party dresses for a young 
girl is the one made of white material. 


GOWNS OF SATIN AND SILK 

IGHT-WEIGHT silks having pale back- 
grounds and Dresden figures upon 
them are greatly liked. When a skirt of 
such silk is chosen the bodice may be of 
satin or silk the color of the background, 
or matching one of the pale tints in the 
flower. For the girl who has to wear one 
gown to many functions I would advise an 





TWO GIRLISH GOWNS 


all-white dress. This may be of chiffon, 
or, indeed, of any material fancied, and 
it can, for a short while, appear as an en- 
tirely white toilette. Then it may be 
freshened with trimming of rose or blue, 
and later on have black as its contrast. 
Of the all-white gown the eye never tires. 
The same rule used to apply to the all- 
black frock, but nowadays it is not con- 
sidered proper for a young girl to wear 
black at a festival time. The long 
sleeves in vogue for evening gowns show 
the wrinkled effect, with flaring caps, 
which may be either as plain or as simple 
as possible, but which must droop rather 
than flare. 


o 
A PRETTY SILK COSTUME 


HIS costume, intended for evening 
wear, is made of silk that shows a 
white background, with Dresden patterns 
in rosebuds printed here and there in the 
usual fashion upon it. The skirt, which 
is what is called dancing length—that is, 
allows the free movement of the foot in 
front and barely touches the ground in 
the back—is so cut that it has a full flare 
below the knees, while its graceful fullness 
in the back is gathered rather than plaited 
in. The bodice is drawn in full to the 
centre at the back and front, and has 
below the waist-line a flaring ripple of 
plain white silk lined with rose-colored 
satin. About the waist, concealing the 
seam, is folded a_ two-inch-wide pink 
ribbon, and in the back it is arranged in 
long loops with ends that reach almost to 
the edge of the skirt. 

The sleeves are the full mousquetaire 
ones coming down over each hand ina 
point, with an edge finish of pearl piping. 
Over each shoulder is a flaring cap of 

white silk lined with rose-colored satin. 
Around the neck is a full Pierrot ruche 
of chiffon. The closing of the bodice, 
which is in front, is with hooks and eyes, 
but the fullness completely hides it, and the 
looker-on imagines that, as it is so well-fit- 
ting, the bodice is sewed on the wearer. 
The slippers are of pink satin and the 
stockings of pink silk. The gloves are of 
white undressed kid, and while they are 
not very long they should go well over the 
wrists and entirely hide them. 


AN ALL-WHITE TOILETTE 

CHEPON, silk and silk crape are all liked 
for evening gowns for young girls. 
Silk crape is particularly difficult to develop. 
If it is sewed with the lining it is apt to 
pull out of place, and when it is sewed 
apart from the lining, as it should be, it is 
so difficult to make lining and outside fit 
that I cannot advise the amateur dress- 
maker to undertake it. Chiffon, which is 
equally pretty, can be developed much 

more easily with a certainty of success. 
A dainty little frock of white chiffon has 
a flaring skirt with a white silk lining, the 
white silk being very inexpensive, and 
really costing only a little more than would 
a good lining of the ordinary kind. The 
skirt is decorated with three ruffles, 
hemmed by hand, graduating in width, but 
reaching quite to the knees. The bodice 
is a draped one with the neck cut out in 
the ‘‘ Dutch square”’ fashion. The sleeves 
are full puffs that reach to the elbow, puffs 


that droop rather than stand out, and | 


below each is a frill of chiffon falling over 
the lower part of the 
arm and headed by a 
twist of pale blue vel- 
vet. Over each shoul- 
der is a strap of the 
velvet that extends be- 
low the bust-line in front 
and at the back, and 
ends in a sharp point. 
At the back and front 
across the square is a 
deep frill of chiffon that 
reaches almost to the 
waist, and which has for 
its heading a narrow 
beading, through which 
is drawn white Tom 
Thumb ribbon. 
- 
THE DAINTY BODICE 
|= lower edge of the 
bodice is sharply 
panes at the back and 
ront, arches over the 
hips, and is confined by 
a twist, a narrow one, 
of the velvet, which is 
knotted just at the 
oint at the back and 
is in smaller knots at 
each side of the point 
in front. With this lit- 
tle frock may be worn 
either black or white 
satin slippers, and the 
stockings would match 
the slippers chosen. 
The gloves are white 
undressed kid and reach 
tothe elbows. It would 
be permissible for a 
young girl to wear a 
string of pearl beads 
about her throat with 
the bodice showing the 
“Dutch square.’’ The 
hair is parted and 
waved, drawn to the 
back and twisted in a lengthwise figure 
eight. A knot of velvet ribbon, the blue 
of that on the bodice, is knotted in high 
loops and ends, has a white aigrette spring- 
ing from its centre, and is placed at one 
side of the back hair very near to the top. 


- 
EVENING GOWN OF DOTTED MUSLIN 


ANOTHER pretty evening gown is made 

of dotted muslin. ‘The lining is 
white silk, and the skirt, which is quite 
separate from the lining except at the 
waist, is decorated with one wide and 
three narrow ruffles of the Swiss edged 
with very narrow Valenciennes lace. The 
bodice, which is in effect a draped blouse, 
is made entirely of Valenciennes insertion 
alternating with white satin ribbon the 
same width. The sleeves reach to the 
elbows, are of the Swiss, and each has for 
its finish a deep frill of Valenciennes that 
falls far down on the arm. Between the 
elbow and the shoulder of each sleeve 
satin ribbon is tied around the puff so that 
a double puff effect is achieved. The 
neck is not cut out, but outlines a high 
square rather than the usual round, and 
this is finished by a very full frill of 
Valenciennes drawn in to fit. A_ tiny 
rosette of the satin ribbon is at the front 
and one at the back. 

A waist ribbon of white satin is drawn 
to a point in front, folded and laid over 
the hips, and fastened in long loops and 
ends at the back. Black satin slippers 
and black silk stockings are worn with 
this costume, though the gloves are white 
glacé kid. The hair is parted and waved, 
and has in the back three soft puffs, with a 
comb showing an intricate gold carving 
above them. 

It may seem to you that the gowns that 
have been described are rather expensive. 
This is not so. Dresden silk can be 

















gotten for a reasonable price, and of the 
three gowns specially described that of | 
Swiss muslin would cost the most. For | 
the girl who enjoys going out, and who | 
cannot get many gowns, a white one with 
the proper adjuncts will be most satisfac- | 
tory. Jewels are out of place on a young | 
girl, and an elaborate arrangement of the 
hair tends to take away rather than add to 
her girlishness. 
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Every Mother Knows 


that balf the ills of children arise from their becoming chilled from 
kicking out of their night-dress or bed-clothes. Few know that a 
practical remedy at a popular price bas been discovered in 


Dr. DENTON’S 
Knit Sleeping Garments 


Are a fine worsted fabric. Smooth and 
soft to the skin. Finished with improved 

moccasin feet, and improved cuffs that can 
be drawn over the hands, Infants’ garments 
closed with draw-string at the hem. White and 
natural wool colors, no dyes used. Won't shrink 
with reasonable washing-care, All made in three 
grades. 


Style A, 1 Year Size 
By Mail, $1.00 


In ordering add 10 cts. per Garment for each year. 
Sizes 0 to 5 open in the back; 6 to 10, two-piece 
and open in the front. Finest quality material, 
finish aud trimming, with all improvements. A 
truly luxurious garment. The superior of any 


sleeping garment made. 
Style B 
1 Year Size 
By Mail, 75 Cts. 





Style A 
In ordering add 5 cts. per Garment for 


each year. Sizes 0 to 10 years. A very 
neat silk-finished and double-breasted and 
double-soled fine garment, not too heav 

for warm weather, and adequate weight for cold. 


Style C, 1 Year Size 
By Mail, 50 Cts. 


In ordering add 10 cts. per Garment for each 
size larger. Sizes 0 to 4 open in the back; 6 to 
10 in front. Not as fine as Styles A or B but is 
a standard garment and heavier weight. 

Order by age or measure from floor to back of 
neck. Ask your dealer for them, and if he does 
not keep them, and will not order them for y 

send us your order and we will have f 
filled, Illustrated Catalogue free. 


stylep’ M. DENTON & CO. 
Centreville, Mich, 


The only manufacturers of strietly Hygienic and popular-priced 
sleeping garments. Sleeping garments for men and women from 
$1.25 up of knit worsted fabric, shaped like ordinary night attire, 
cut and fit well, handsomely trimmed, with foot pocket on each side 
protecting the feet from dampness and cold, making a most valuable 
feature. Summer and Winter weight, white and natural wool 
colors. Once worn by comfort and health seekers they would not 
wear anything else. 














Stvie 1 
Stvie 3 

Braided Plush 
Cape, trimmed 
with Michigan 
martin tails and 
edging; 25 inch- 
es long, 14¢-inch 
sweep; plain or 
fancy satin lin- 
ings. 

Sizes, 32 to 44. 


English Kersey 
Appliqué Cape, 
with velvet col- 
lar and fancy 
silk lining; 2§ 
inches lor g anc 
145-inch sweep. 

Colors: Tan, 
Brown, Navy, 
Black or Green. 


Tight-fitting 
English Kersey 
Military Jacket, 
edged with Per- 
sian lamb; 25 
inches long, 
half-lined, 

Colors; Tan, 
Brown, Navy, 


Price, $8.75 Black orGreen. Price, $12.50 


ae SR SK Price, $10.00 2» FSF 


Send for Special Cloak Catalogue with samples of 
materials 
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PERFECT IN USE 
NO SLIPPING NO TEARING 
GEORGE FROST CO. 


Sample Pair, 551 Tremont St. 
by Mail, 25c. BOSTON, MARS. 
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Ease for Mothers 


for Children 


IN THE 


Comfort 






Great Bicycle 
Waist for Boys 
and Girls 


Yankee No. 1, 50¢ 
Yankee No. 2, 25e 
Buttons don’t come off; 
Putton-holes don’t tear 
® out. Gives absolute free- 
¥ dom of motion. Prevents 
round shoulders; saves 
strain on clothes, and will 
outwear two ordinary 
waists. Thousands of 
mothers now using them 
and will not have any 
other. Satisfaction 
gunranteed or money 
refunded, Free: Ifnot 
sold by your dealer send 
us his name and 50 cents, 
state size wanted, and we 
will mail you our best waist 
and include a pair of hose 
supporters, worth 20 
cents, free. 
Also, our cireular about poem 
contest, where we offer the chil- 
dren 61000 in gold. 


WM. H. BURNS CO., Mirs., Worcester, Mass. 
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THE DELECTABLE MUSHROOM 
By Eliza R. Parker 


OR centuries the mushroom has 
been known in Europe as a desir- 
able article of food, particularly 
among the poorer class of inhab- 

itants, who find the spontaneous growth 
abundant in woods and fields. In our own 
country, while its use is by no means so 
common, the mushroom is regarded by 
intelligent housekeepers as one of the 
greatest delicacies known to the table, as 
well as among the most nutritious of edible 
vegetables, it being very rich in nitrogenous 
elements. As a few species are poisonous 
a knowledge of the characteristics of the 
edible mushroom is necessary in order to 
avoid confounding it with the deadly fun- 

us. There is really no infallible rule for 
identifying the good mushroom, the time- 
honored theories as to odor, color and 
taste having been shown to be erroneous 
by recent investigations of mycologists. 
One authority upon the subject states that 
observation and experience alone will teach 
the proper distinction between the varieties, 
while another affirms that the knowledge 
is very easily acquired, the cup-shaped 
growth known as the gilled fungi belong- 
ing to the genus Amanita, being the only 
one to be avoided, and that any mushroom 
the stem of which is set in a socket may 
be at once known as poisonous. The one 
species which is best known and most pop- 
ular in our country is the common meadow 
mushroom, found in a wild state in our 
pastures and fields from August until 
November. Its size varies from one inch 
to three and four, the top is smooth and 
of a tawny cream color, the gills are of a 
pinkish hue when young, but grow darker 
with age. 

Another largely eatable species is the 
morel or honeycomb mushroom. It is 
regarded as one of our rarest delicacies, 
and is usually found in the vicinity of 
decomposed wood, old logs or in orchards. 

As many housekeepers serve mushrooms 
only in a stew the receipts here given will 
suggest a pleasing variety for the table. 

+ 
FRICASSEE OF MUSHROOMS 


EEL firm mushrooms, put into boiling 
water, take out immediately, drop in 
ice water, drain and wipe dry. Puta large 
tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan, let 
melt and lay the mushrooms in, set over 
the fire and turn; sprinkle in an ounce of 
flour, white pepper, salt, a little minced 
thyme and parsley. Pour in a pint of stock 
and let simmer for twenty minutes. Take 
the mushrooms up carefully, strain the 
gravy; beat the yolks of three eggs and 
add to the liquor with the juice of a lemon. 
Have sippets of bread arranged on a 
heated dish, lay the mushrooms on them 
and pour the sauce over. 


. 
MUSHROOM OMELET 


PEEL a pint of fresh mushrooms, put in 

a saucepan with a tablespoonful of 
butter rolled in cornstarch, half a teacup 
of sweet milk, a few drops of lemon juice, 
with salt and pepper. Set on the fire and 
let simmer until the mushrooms are tender. 
Make plain omelet, and pour in an omelet 
pan. hen ready to turn pour half the 
mushroom mixture in the centre, fold over, 
turn and dish. Pour the remaining mush- 
rooms around the omelet and serve. 


. 
DEVILED MUSHROOMS 


PEEL. a quart of mushrooms, break in 

pieces, season with salt, pepper and 
a squeeze of lemon juice. Mash the hard- 
boiled yolks of three eggs; mix with the 
raw yolks of two eggs, a pint of stale bread- 
crumbs and an ounce of butter. Fill small 
shells with the mixture, and cover the tops 
with grated breadcrumbs and bits of but- 
ter. Set in the oven to brown. 


+ 
SCALLOPED MUSHROOMS 


pret a quart of button mushrooms, put 
in a saucepan with half a teacup of 
butter, a teacup of cream, half a teaspoon- 
ful -of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper, 
thicken with cracker meal and let boil 
down. Put the mixture in a baking-dish, 
cover the top with grated cracker and bits 
of butter. Set in the oven until bre wn. 


. 
MUSHROOMS A LA CREOLE 


pt four large tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil in a baking-dish. Sprinkle with 
stale breadcrumbs, finely-chopped parsley 
and thyme. Lay on large, peeled and 
stemmed mushrooms, pour over more oil, 
cover with breadcrumbs and seasoning. 
Set in a hot oven and bake twenty minutes. 


GUD THINGS FOR THE TABLE 


WS By Several Housekeepers 


BREAKFAST MUSHROOMS 


REMOVE the stems from large, firm 
mushrooms, peel, put the tops side 
by side in the bottom of a buttered dish, 
lay a tiny bit of butter on each, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and set in a very hot 
oven to bake. Take up, lay on nicely- 
toasted slices of bread, pour over melted 
butter and serve. 


BAKED MUSHROOMS 


ELECT large, firm mushrooms, peel, 
place on oval croutons, set in a baking- 
pan, season with pepper and salt. Put in 
the oven for eight minutes; baste with 


butter. Take up, arrange the croutons on 
a dish and serve with Maitre d’ Hotel 
sauce. 


+ 
STEWED MUSHROOMS 


EEL fresh mushrooms, cut off the stalks, 
put them in a saucepan; to every pint 
add an ounce of butter mixed with half a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch. Set over the 
fire, and let cook fifteen minutes. Season 
with salt and pepper and serve immediately. 
+ 
BROILED MUSHROOMS 
Grecr large, firm mushrooms, remove 
the stems carefully, place on a broiling- 
iron, set over the fire, turn. Season with 
pepper and salt, take up on a heated dish, 
spread with butter and squeeze over them 
the juice of a lemon. 
+ 
MUSHROOM FRITTERS 
[DREPARE a quart of egg batter. Have a 
frying-pan on the fire with boiling fat, 
put a ladleful of batter with a large mush- 
room in the centre in the frying-pan and 
let fry brown. When done, take up, drain 
on brown paper and serve. 


- 
FRIED MUSHROOMS 


“TARE large, fresh mushrooms, prepare 
as for broiling; roll first in grated 
cracker crumbs, dip in beaten egg, then 
again in the crumbs; dredge with salt and 
pepper, and fry in boiling hot butter. 


a 
A DELICIOUS ORANGE DESSERT 
By I. FE. McDermott 


HRED half a dozen juicy oranges, leav- 
ing all the pulp. Pile these small 
pieces up in a china bowl. Make a rich 
syrup by boiling a pound of cut sugar in 
water and a little lemon juice. Pour this 
syrup over the oranges and set away in a 
cool place. Before serving spread over 
the top a small quantity of whipped cream. 
This makes a delicious dessert for either 
luncheon or dinner. Where cream cannot 
easily be procured some grated cocoanut 
may be used in its place. 


se 
A CHAPTER ON CRABS 
By Dorothea Carteret 


ELICIOUS crab croquettes may be made 

in the following manner: Take the 
meat (picked out) of one dozen boiled 
crabs, and mix with three eggs beaten 
light; add three tablespoonfuls of cracker 
dust, two teaspoonfuls of mustard, one 
tablespoonful of butter and one spoonful 
of vinegar. Mix all the ingredients well, 
roll out in croquette shape. Have an egg 
well beaten, and dip these in the egg first, 
then in some dry cracker dust, and fry in 
boiling lard until a light brown. Place on 
an uncovered dish and garnish with parsley. 


+ 
DEVILED CRABS 


T= picked meat of one dozen boiled 
crabs, five tablespoonfuls of cracker 
dust, one tablespoonful of mustard, half a 
cup of sweet milk, two eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one spoonful of vine- 
gar, pepper and salt to taste. Beat the 
eggs and add to the crab meat ; add all the 
other ingredients except the mustard and 
milk ; these should be rubbed to a paste 
and added last of all. Wash the upper 
shells of the crabs, which should be re- 
moved with care, and hence not broken. 
Fill the above mixture with care in the 
upper shells, and put a speck of butter and 
a sprinkle of cracker dust on the top of 
them, and bake in a hot oven five minutes. 
These can be eaten either hot or cold. 

Deviled crabs are suitable for breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner or tea. They are served at 
luncheon with a salad, at dinner asa course 
with green peas, and at tea as a side dish 
with rolls, or with bread and butter. 
Whenever served they form a most appe- 
tizing and satisfactory dish. 


FOR DAINTY LUNCHEONS 
By E. T. Cowdrey 


ELICIOUS deviled ham salad may 
be made by mixing two teaspoon- 
fuls of deviled ham with four table- 
spoonfuls of creamed horseradish. 

Sprinkle one-half a teaspoonful of salt over 
three cups of boiled potato cut into cubes, 
and add one teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Stir in gently one-half of the radish, and 
pour the balance over the whole. Garnish 
the top with sliced hard-boiled eggs, 
gherkins and sprigs of fresh parsley. 
7 
DEVILED HAM ROLLS 


MAKE light, rather rich pastry, roll thin 
and cut in squares of about four 
inches. Spread upon each square a small 
quantity of deviled ham, leaving about one- 
half an inch around the edge uncovered. 
Moisten the edges with cold water, and roll 
each sheet of ham and pastry compactly, 
pressing the ends together. Brush over 
with white of egg and bake. 


CHICKEN CROGUETTES 


"TAKE one-half pound of deviled chicken, 
and add to it one-half of a teaspoon- 
ful of chopped parsley, one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice. Make a pint of thick cream 
sauce, and mix with this, using only what 
cream sauce is necessary to make the mix- 
ture soft enough to handle. Spread on a 
shallow plate to cool, then shape into cro- 
quettes. Roll in fine breadcrumbs, dip 
into a beaten egg, then in crumbs again, 
and fry in smoking fat. Drain thoroughly 
and serve on a folded napkin on a hot dish, 
decorating with a little green parsley. 


Fad 
THE “BROWNIES’ DELIGHT” CAKE 


RICH, delicious cake to serve at wed- 
dings or at any collation where partic- 
ularly rich cakes are desired : Make four 
layers of a rich, white cake. Make boiled 
frosting from four cups of sugar and the 
whites of four eggs ; divide into four parts. 
Into one portion of this frosting stir one 
cocoanut grated very fine, and the pulp of 
one orange rubbed through a sieve. 
Spread this upon one layer of cake. Into 
the second portion of frosting stir one cup 
of hickory-nut (or English walnut) meats, 
and a cup of chopped raisins, carefully 
stoned, and one tablespoonful of grated 
chocolate. Place this upon the second 
layer. Into the third portion stir one cup 
of chopped almonds, one cup of chopped 
citron. Place this upon the third layer. 
The top should besmooth white frosting, 
thick and soft. To prepare boiled frosting, 
place whites of eggs upon ice until cool, 
whip quickly with two forks. Just enough 
water should be poured in the sugar to 
cover and melt before beginning to boil. 
The surest test that I have found to ascer- 
tain when the sugar is ready to combine 
with the white of egg is to drop a tea- 
spoonful of the sugar-water into cold water. 


If it becomes waxy at once it is then ready. | 


The whites of the eggs having been placed 
upon a large platter to beat may remain 
there, the hot sugar-water being poured 
slowly, almost drop for drop, upon them, 
beating constantly with two forks. The 
entire mixture should be beaten until cold ; 
it will then be smooth and white. 


& 


MACARONI TIMBALE 


By Mrs. G. G. Stevens 
"TARE a medium-sized bowl or mould 
(one that will hold about three pints) ; 
grease the inner surface with fresh butter. 
Take a package of macaroni and boil it 
in boiling water about twenty-five minutes, 
breaking it no more than can be helped ; 
when tender place in cold water to 
blanch, then cut into pieces about three- 





MACARONI TIMBALE 


quarters of an inch in length, and line the 
bowl with these, taking them up ona 
large knitting needle; begin at the cen- 
tre of the bowl and stand the pieces on 
end, so they will touch, until the bowl is 
filled; it should look like honeycomb. 
Set the bowl away in a cool place until 
you have prepared some filling from the 
breast of a raw chicken and the best of 
the legs and wings; chop very fine ; add 
a large piece of soft bread, soaked in a 
cup of sweet cream ; half a cup of butter, 
a little grated nutmeg, salt and pepper to 
taste and the yolks of five eggs. Put all the 
ingredients into the chopping-bowl and 
pound with a potato-masher to a paste. 
Then place in the centre of the bowl of 
macaroni. Cover closely, steam for two 
hours and serve with a rich cream sauce. 
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That Feeling of 


Contentment 


which follows a good meal, comes not alone 
from the guant/ily of food; quality, variety, 
flavor, relish, excellence of cooking and 
service have more to do with it. 


Extract * BFFF 


gives to Soups, Gravies, Stews, Ragotits, 
etc., an appetizing zest and relish which 
please the palate, aid digestion, and pro- 
duce that feeling of contentment. 


Write for our little book of ‘Culinary Wrinkles.” 
Sent free for the asking. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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It amalgamates 5 
perfectly with 
the most 
: i cooking ; 
iy ; that’s why 
it Wi), itis so good 
iil) for chafing 
Y ee ! A little in 
| boiling wa- 
eB, ter makes 
refreshing 
(bouillon) 
at once. 
Just the thing 
to keep in the 
« 6 
~  Licbig 
AEECEECECECECEI 9399999393930 
? 
Curtice Brothers 
ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST 


delicate 
f ‘< ‘ i | | | | 
| E all 4 i dish use. 
beef tea 
house, is 
ON EVERY TONGUE! 
Ask your Grocer for it 






If he cannot supply you, write us for priced 
eatalogue and hooklet “From Tree to Table,” 
descriptive of our full line canned fruits and 
vegetables, preserves, jellies, ete. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Vigor ana Health 


| Somatose isa Perfect Food, Tonic and Restoras 


| 





tive. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspepties and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May 
taken dry or in water, milk, etc. 


At Druggists in 2-0z., 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Tins 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


LOTS of EGGS 









when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 
Improved 99 


MANN’S 


GREEN BONE CUTTER 
the standard of the world. 12sizes, 
Sand up. C.O.D.oron trial. Cata- 
logue free if you name this magazine. 
F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Masa. 
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THE LADIES’ 


MONOGRAMS FOR LINGERIE 


By Estelle Smythe 


HE old-fashioned 
method of 
marking under- 
clothing with 
indelible ink or 
colored mark- 
ing cotton has 
been entirely 
superseded by 
the use of the 
embroidered 
monogram. 
Fashion has 
decreed that upon all articles of lingerie, 
as well as upon all pieces of house linen, 








ANNA 





FLORA 





AGNES 





the monogram shall be conspicuous by its 
presence. Much skill and ingenuity are 
displayed in the designing of different 
combinations of letters, and many very 


clever results are achieved by practical 
designers. _ But as their work is greatly in 
demand it is expensive, and therefore can 
only be indulged in by the few. It is, 
_WEver, quite possible for any person who 
Is at all clever with the pencil to design 
quite an aeceptable monogram, providing 
always that simplicity, and consequently, 
good taste, is aimed at. Care must, of 
pomtee, be exercised in the forming of the 
€tters, as well as in the designing of the 
Monogram. ‘The initials should be small, 


easily distinguishable, simple in construc- 
tion, and should always be embroidered in 
white. Only the finest and best of thread 
should be used. Night-dresses, corset- 
covers and chemises are marked on the 
left side half way above the waist-line; 
petticoats and drawers upon the centre of 
the bands; handkerchiefs in one corner, 
and stockings on one side. 

Upon this page are given a number of 
designs for monograms composed of the 
combinations of letters most likely to be 
used, with some practical suggestions for 
the making of monograms in general, and 
the formation of letters composing them. 











When drawing a monogram it is neces- 
sary first to produce a shape, either square 
or oblong, and preferably larger at the 
bottom ; then draw a vertical centre line 
and two horizontal lines, one a little less 
than one-third of the distance from the 
top, the other two-thirds. When the prin- 
cipal letter is to occupy the centre of the 
monogram, design to balance on either 
side of the upright line the letter of the first 
name on the left, and lastly the letter of the 


T 


middle name on the right; keep the bal- 
ance on either side of the vertical, and 
above and below the centre line. 

If a script letter is desired draw your 
plan on a slant. Modify and correct these 


HOME JOURNAL 


skeleton lines until they do not interfere 
with each other and properly fill the open 
spaces. The open spaces are to be kept 
in mind continually, as they are apparent, 
while the letter itself is not noticed. As 
the character of a letter is recognized even 
when carelessly drawn the shape of the 
letter itself is no sure guide to symmetrical 
design. To repeat, the things to consider 
in lettering of every description, either in 
spacing or the forming of a letter, are the 
forms of the spaces which the letter or 
monogram surrounds. 

After the skeleton is perfect the orna- 
mentation can be added and carried to any 
extent. In a monogram or cipher the let- 
ter of the surname should receive more 
attention than the others, to relieve it and 
make it the most important. It is the let- 
ter which should be apparent at the first 
glance, and is usually made a little larger 
than the others. 





ACB 





OSCAR 








LOUIS 





It would seem that distinctness should be 
the most prominent quality in a monogram 
as it is so often the rarest. 

‘The special charm of a monogram is its 


‘Sy’ 


Cc B 


SJ 


individuality. Itis the property of but one 
person, and as its construction is a matter 
of individual taste and skill its possession 
is entirely a personal matter. When it is 
added to one’s belongings it makes them 
seem doubly one’s own. Then, too, the 


addition of a monogram enhances the | 
paper, | 


daintiness of possessions—note 
handkerchiefs, lingerie, all gain a hundred 
per cent. in charm and delicacy when the 
initialed monogram adorns and doubly 
beautifies them. 
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HIGHEST AWARDS Wherever Exhibited ! 
! World’s Fair Highest Award! 





Is universally acknowledged the 


Standard and BEST prepared 


F"OOD 


It is earnestly recommended 


FOR NURSING-MOTHERS 
INFANTS and CHILDREN 
for INVALIDS, ana 


Convalescents, for dyspeptic 
delicate, infirm and AGED 
persons. It is invaluable in 
the sick-room for either little- 
one or adult needing delicate 
safe, PURE nourishing diet ! 


Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 


A Beautiful Gown 


That cannot be depended upon 
to hold together at the 
fastenings—is to 
that extent 
a failure. 


The famous De LONG Hook 
and Eye never unhooks 
except at the 
will of the 
wearer. 


RICHARDSON & DE LONG Bros., 
Philadelphia, 


Also makers of the CUPID Hairpin. 


Buy Handkerchiefs 


from the importer in single 
dozen lots at prices paid by 
merchants buying 100 dozen 
lots and so skip whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ 
profits. 


Ladies’ Pure Irish Linen Hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs ,,. \.,. ,, 
Wholesalers pay $1.50 a doz. powell 
Retailers bed s 
Consumers “ 












De. each Soneie, 1be. 

Another Ladies’ Plain Linen 
Handkerchief, 

Wholesalers pay §2.00 a doz.) We offer to 5A postpaid 

Retailers “Ss * at 82.00 doz. 

Consumers “ Sample, 20c. 


An Artistic Catalogue of Plain and Em- 
broidered Handkerchiefs, Matled Free. 
L. H. FIELD 
NEW YORK CITY 
47 Liaspenard Street 


25c. each 


JACKSON 
MICHIGAN 


Ladies’ Kid Gloves 


Glace Pique 
2 Clasp—white with black embroidery 
ALSO 
4 Button—Paris point embroidery— 





Colors: English Tans and Reds 


95° per pair 
value $1.35 
Lord & Taylor 


Broadway and 20th Street, New York 


Russian Violets 


On receipt of 35 ets. we will send you by return 
mail a package of Russian Violet sachet Powder, 
which keeps its strength a long time and emits a most 
refreshing and delightful odor to laces, handkerchiefs, 
the corsage, stationery, ete. Address 


Bea. Levy & Co., French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


THE WOMAN’S WISH 


Holds the skirt up, and the shirt waist down. Winter weights, as 
well as the finest fabrics, without tear- 
ing. Keeps the 
waist from 
bagging, the 
skirt from sag- 
ging, and is 
always out of 
sight even with 
\!|)] narrow belts, 
The illustra- 
tion is full 
size. Sample 

i pair, by mail, 

|] 25¢. Entirely 
new, 











Aarsnts WANTED. 





A. F. BEESE, Davenport, lowa 
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By Emma 


_ 
RIDES, as well as 


other less interest- 

ing personages, who at 

this season of the year 

are busy arranging for 

P| their fall and winter 

outfits, have often a 

sum no larger than one 

hundred and fifty dol- 

lars to expend. For 

them, as well as for 

others whose allow- 

ances run up to a higher sum, | have pre- 

pared the following list, with instructions 

regarding the purchasing, and, when pos- 

sible, the fashioning of each article. When 

the purse will permit the outlay the fall 

wrap or jacket should be bought ready- 

sade. as it is almost impossible for a dress- 

maker to give a tailor-made appearance to 

an outside garment. The same rule holds 

good concerning underclothing, which, 

mad& of either muslin, cambric or batiste, 

can be bought ready-made of really excel- 

lent quality and at moderate prices. But! 

cannot recommend the cheap, overtrimmed 

articles that are displayed—they are cer- 

tainly not worth even the small sums asked 
for them. 

+ 


THE NECESSARY LINGERIE 


AKING it for granted that there is a 
good supply on hand to begin with, 
four new sets will suffice. This will in- 
clude night-dresses, which are now made 
in Empire fashion and trimmed with 
Hamburg embroidery or lace. Quite nice 
ones, plain in style, cost a dollar and 
twenty-five cents; bows d&,inch-wide pink 
or blue ribbon may be added to the front 
of the neck and inside seam of the sleeves 
at the wrist for a finish. Chemises simi- 
larly trimmed are worn by some women; 
others wear cambric corset-covers, low or 
half high, and short petticoats to corre- 
spond. These two garments take the plage 
ofthe chemise. Ashort petticoat hemmed, 
tucked and well-made may be bought for 
sixty cents ; three yards of heavy torchon 
or Valenciennes lace or embroidery as a 
trimming will cost thirty-six cents for each 
skirt; the lace should be gathered, and 
once and a half more lace than the width 
of the skirt be allowed. Fifty cents will 
buy a very neat corset-cover ; others more 
elaborately trimmed range from seventy- 
five cents upward. Drawers can be 
bought for forty-five cents a pair, and lace 
or embroidery put on to match the petti- 
coats, making them average sixty-two cents. 
Three sets of wool underwear will cost, at 
least, two dollars each, and two flannel 
skirts will be a dollar apiece. Flannel 
skirts are made with a yoke and three-inch 
hem, feather-stitched with heavy wash silk. 
They should be made with a plain back, 
gored front and one gore on either side. 
Red stitched with black, gray with red, 
and black with yellow are all fashionable. 
A couple of white cambric skirts trimmed 
with two tucked ruffles finished with an 
edge of embroidery will cost a dollar and 
sixty cents each if made at home. Have 
an alpaca petticoat, using three yards and 
a quarter of double-width goods for one 
three yards and a quarter wide; finish 
with a five-inch facing of percaline, a yoke, 
velveteen binding on the edge; the front, 
sides and back should be gored. Trim 
with three bias, gathered, overlapping 

ruffles of black taffeta silk. 

. 
SMALL BELONGINGS OF DRESS 


Consets may be put down at a dollar and 

fifty cents. Persons of stout figure 
should, if possible, treble this amount and 
buy the gored corset that makes a full 
figure appear trim as well as comfortable. 
A bath or lounging robe of eider-down 
flannel need ndt cost much as the material 
may frequently be bought for twenty-nine 
cents a yard. Finish the garment with 
feather-stitched hems, using flax threads 
and a worsted cord; one of these robes 
requires eight yards of material. A dress- 
ing sacque of striped pink, red or blue 
flannelette will only cost a dollar and 
twenty cents, including ribbon for a throat 
bow and strings from the sides of the 
waist-line totie infront. Six pairs of black 
hose will certainly cost two dollars ; pair 
of walking shoes, four ; house ties, two, and 
rubbers, fifty cents. Two pairs of kid 
gloves will be required. I cannot advise 
- ponen to buy gloves costing less than 
a dollar and twenty-five cents a pair ; for 
fifty cents more far better ones may be 
procured. Six handkerchiefs will cost a 
dollar and fifty cents. An umbrella at two 
dollars, and a waterproof at three, should 
be added tothe really necessary articles 
before the gowns are reached. Once hav- 
ing a good supply of the small belongings 
of dress the owner will be in good trim. 
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NECESSARY WRAPS AND HATS 


A JACKET or cape, suitable for autumn 

wear, should be the first wrap selected. 
The most fashionable colors this season 
are gray, dark blue, brown, tan and black. 
Jackets will be more worn than they were 
last spring, still I should advise a cape for 
fall and a jacket for winter wear. The 
close reefer jacket is always in favor 
though the passing fancy is for short, full 
Empire or Watteau shape. 

A jacket will cost about fifteen dollars, 
and a cape of cloth, lined or double-faced 
with silk, from eight to ten. If you decide 
to have the wrap made at home have the 
cloth sponged before making it up and 
line it with silk. Itis always easy to pick 
up remnants of silk, suitable for lining, at 
the remnant counter. Trim with a turn- 
over collar of velvet, fit plainly over the 
shoulders with ample fullness below, and 
let itcome just below the waist-line. Tabs 
of velvet reaching half way from the lower 
edge up to the shoulders, and each point 
caught with a small button, are worn when 
an inexpensive trimming is wished. A 
neat fall hat of felt, a toque shape to match 
the second gown, cr one of brown that 
may be worn with anything, trimmed with 
brown velvet and fancy brown wings, to 
be worn with a brown veil, should not cost 
over two dollars and fifty cents. A large 
black felt hat trimmed with tips, of which 
most women have a supply, velvet, steel 
pins and colored velvet flowers, would cost 
from five dollars upward. With a hat of 
this sort a black veil should be worn. 


+ 
GOWNS FOR STREET WEAR 


ADIES’ cloth will be fashionable this 
season, also camel’s or goat’s hair 
fabrics trimmed with velvet, and mixed 
cheviot, tweed or serge for second best. 
The last winter’s suit may be remade for 
the second gown, and the spring gown 
worn through the early fall, leaving more 
money with which to purchase the winter 
costumes. Gray-blue or golden-brown, 
gray and bright dark green cloths at a 
dollar and fifty cents are fashionable. Cut 
cloth pieces out all one way of the goods, 
and have the cloth sponged at the shop 
where you buy your goods. Seven yards 
will make a five-yard, seven-gore skirt, 
which should have the proper stiffening 
ten inches all around. This must not be 
omitted or the skirt will be a failure. The 
sleeves should fit closely to the shoulder 
with a separate draped puff high up. The 
waist, with short jacket fronts and a ripple 
basque back, square revers in front; nar- 
row belt all around; full vest and collar in 
crush style of velvet; frill of white lace or 
tulle an inch wide at top of the collar. 
Another waist might be made short and 
round, with a seven-inch corselet belt of 
velvet carefully fitted and boned, velvet 
collar and a jabot cravat of yellow lace. 
A third model that would suit a plump 
figure has a close bodice, ripple back, 
slightly pointed front; high collar and 
revers of velvet ; centre front braided with 
gold and black braid soutache scrolls; col- 
lar to match. Green velvet will be worn 
on tan, gray and brown. Orange velvet 
vests and collars with black cloth gowns. 
Allow sixteen dollars for a dress ‘of this 
sort, . 


MAKING OVER GOWNS 


LLOW ten dollars for making over last 
year’s gowns, as well as for the little 
things that crop up even after the closest 
calculation has been made. An ostrich 
feather boa will be a very dressy addition 
even ata cost of ten dollars. One of these 
boas looks particularly well with a feather- 
trimmed black hat and a calling costume 
of cloth. A plaid wool waist is neat for 
breakfast wear with any half-worn dark 
skirt. Three yards of forty-inch goods at 
sixty cents will make it. Trim with a rib- 
bon collar tied in a short bow at the back, 
and finish the slightly-pointed lower edge 
with a fold of the fabric. Shirr the fronts 
or lay a box-plait in the centre, and have 
the close sleeves made with a high, draped, 
puffed effect. A tea-gown that can be 
worn any time before six o’clock, and after 
if only the family are present and the wearer 
is an invalid, is a most convenient garment 
to possess. Have a princesse or Watteau 
back and large sleeves; full centre front 
of Japanese silk at fifty cents a yard; big 
fluffy ruche of chiffon around the neck ; 
use a yard of this and tie with long ribbons 
in front. Half belt of the silk, which may 
be yellow or pink with a blue Henrietta at 
seventy-five cents ; red and brown ; violet 
and gray, etc. Three yards and a half of 
silk and seven yards of forty-inch Henrietta 
or crépon are necessary, which, with the 
sums already spent, bring the amount to 
one hundred and twenty-seven dollars. 
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SILK WAISTS AND CONTRASTING SKIRTS 

ANY occasions will occur in the evening 

for which the convenient black silk 

skirt and contrasting waist are most desir- 
able. If possible have two silk waists for 
evening wear. Let the skirt be of small- 
figured taffeta at a dollar a yard, of satin 
duchesse at a dollar and_ twenty-five 
cents, or of moiré at a higher price ; black 
in any case, and made after the model 
described for the cloth suit. Nine yards 
is an ample pattern for this. Six yards of 
chiffon at sixty cents will make a lovely 
white, pink, blue, yellow or green waist 
over ribbon cloth lining, which is forty 
inches wide and thirty-five cents a yard. 
Fit the lining in a short, round waist, bone 
it and have elbow sleeves. Put the chiffon 
on very full, shirring it around a modestly 
low square neck having a frill or ruche of 
the same. Finish the sleeves with a frill, 
and place a butterfly bow of three-inch 
taffeta ribbon at each side of the square 
neck ; belt of ribbon in three overlapped 
rows over a thin boned lining, fastening at 
the back with two lengthwise bows. ‘This 
is the corselet belt now so much worn in 
Paris. Five yards and a half of ribbon 
matching the lining or chiffon will be 
required for a waist of this sort. It will 
cost six dollars. A changeable blue and 
green, cherry and brown, cardinal and 
beige, pink and violet, or pink and green 
silk waist of material costing a dollar a 
yard may be made up witha slight point 
back and front, close lining, outside mate- 
rial fulled on at the neck and drawn down 
at the lower edge in plaits or gatherings, 
having only side and shoulder seams. 
Sleeves as described elsewhere, with a 


ruffle of two-inch lace at the wrists, collar | 


of silk, bow at back and frill of lace falling 
over the top. The lower edge finished 
with a fold of silk cut on the bias and 
lined with crinoline. Six yards of silk and 
two of lace will be required. ‘The amount 
spent is now a hundred and _ fifty-two 
dollars, and with each individual may be 
varied according to circumstances, but the 
variety offered, prices given and designs 
described should prove of assistance for 
bride or shopper not bent upon bridal 
finery. +. 


STYLES FOR ELDERLY WOMEN 


OMEN are not elderly as soon as they 
used to be, and some never seem to 

grow old, being up to the times all their 
life. From sixty to seventy is the time 
when women still wish to look well, yet 
dread dressing too youthfully. The ap- 
pearance as well as the age should govern 
the elderly woman’s apparel. Dark blue, 
gray, violet, lavender, deep green, black, 
clear and reddish purple are all suitable 
colors. A_ silvery-haired woman looks 
charming in a house gown of the deep rich 
red called gyvrenate. Lace ruffles of a 
creamy shade are becoming to withered 
hands, and a lace jabot at the throat is 
becoming. Pointed and ripple basques 
are worn, also the long jacket waists show- 
ing a full or flat vest. Large and small 
revers and epaulette effects are in order, 
and crush collars of silk or ribbon. 
Elderly women do not wear belts or round 
waists, and their sleeves are of a moderate 
site Their skirts are of the five-yard 
width, interlined to a depth of ten inches 
all around, and of six to nine gores, a full 
figure taking the latter. 
of this age are rather prominent in front it 
is well to fit the front gore with a_fe 
gathers in the belt. Elderly women sho 
wear soft-boned corsets or corset-wa 
- > 

FOR HOUSE AND STREET WEAR % 


NEAT street suit of dark blue cheviot- 
finished serge has the skirt as de- 
scribed above, and a coat waist cut with a 
little godet fullness at the back and plain 
in front, resting five inches below the waist- 
line. Moderately large sleeve puff draped 
very high on top of the sleeve, but not 
under it, and then close tothe wrist. Flat 
vest of tan cloth covered with black braid- 
ing, and revers of serge edged with braid; 
crush collar of black ribbon, with a small 
knot at the back and a short jabot or fan 
of yellowish lace in front. Tan gloves 
and a small black felt bonnet having black 
tips, blue velvet and a few dark red velvet 
flowers. A black, figured woolen dress or 
one of plain lustrous Eudora has the usual 
skirt, moderate leg-of-mutton sleeves 
plaited in the armholes, and a short, pointed 
basque having a ripple basque piece all 
around lined with changeable silk of pur- 
plish shades. Soft vest of the silk, a full 
width, with a two-inch knife-plaited frill 


down the sides, and a plain collar having | 
With this a | 


a narrower frill at the top 
purple velvet and jet bonnet should be 
worn, with short black wings ; pearl-gray 
or light tan gloves. Black satin, silk or 
Henrietta skirts can be worn with dark 
changeable silk waists. Black and white 
silk waists, worn with white wrist ruffles 
and a jabot, are very dressy. The best 
black silk is a small-figured satin or taffeta 
trimmed with jet edging, and collar and 
plastron of light chiffon or silk. Tea- 
gowns have loose fronts of Japanese silk of 
a lighter shade. 





Epitor's NotE—Miss Hooper’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of “The Home 
Dressmaker,” will be found on page 30 of this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 
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QRDERS by Mail When ordering give 


Promptly Filled! Wanted | 


LADIES’ 
BLACK 


Capes 


same as cut, 
Made of all-wool 
Boucle Curl Cloths, 
26 inches long and 
125-inch sweep, 
lined throughout 
with good quality 
silk, storm col- 
lar, fronts 
edged with 
Thibet or 
Skunk fur, 
garments 
: that regularly 
sell at $10.00, our price 
for one month only 


“! $4.98 


This is unquestionably one of the Greatest Bargains 
of the season, and you will never regret spending the 
$4.98 that it costs you, when you once see the Cape, 

When ordering by mail please remit by Peost-Office 
Money Order or by Express Money Order, payable 
| to R. H. Wuire Co. This way insures perfect safety 
in sending money. 


R. H. WHITE CO. 
| 504 to 536 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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ALL ¥ 

IN THE ; 
HOUSEHOLD \ J. 


Find it not only 
easy but economical 
to use the true-to-color 7 \ 


DIAMOND < 
DYES 


One ten-cent package saves the 
cost of a new gown, for it makes 
an old dress look like new. 
Sold everywhere, 10¢. a pkg. 
Direction book and 40 samples 
of colored cloth, free. 





Wells, 
Richardson & Co 
Burlington 
vt. 











The ‘“‘Eureka’’ Thimble has a small clasp 
attached which holds the needle firmly, making 
it easy to do sewing through heavy material. 


Agents wanted In every town and elty in the U.S. Can make 


| from $10 to ®12 daily, Sample and all particulars sent for 
25 cents (money order). 


|The Eureka Thimble Co., South Bothichem 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Glove=Cleaner 








Uleans kid gloves by rubbing the dirt off, not in. Re- 
‘guires no moisture, no soap nor other preparation which 
fenas to injure the kid, t all dealers or sent by mail, 
tpaid, 10 cents, Catalogue Rubber Goods, free. 


| C.J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


RI BBON BY THE YARD 


at WHOLESALE PRICES 
In Four Grades (all silk) Satin and Gros-Grain. 
GRADE PRICE PER YARD, ACTUAL WIDTH 

lin. 1%4%in. IMin. Zin. 2%in. 2% in. 3% in. 

FAIR, 4c. 6c. 6c. 8c. 9c. Ilc. 14c, 
GOOD, 5c. Tc. 9c. Ile. 13c. 15¢e. 19¢c. 

| BETTER, 7c. 9c. lic. 14c. 16c, 19c. 24¢c. 
BEST, 9c. lle. 14c. 18c. 2lc. 28c. 30c. 
Send cash and postage with order, specifying grade, color, width and 


| COV: so WETHERELL, is¢ Wabash avenue, CHICAGO 


Sweet 








Violets — fur Embroidery. We send 
a 9-in. Fine Linen Doily stamped 
with Violets. Best Wash Silk Floss to 
work. Also new complete Stamping 
Outfit; a 17-in. Violet Centrepiece, 
Doilies, Initials and other Patterns for 
the new Delft, Jewel, Honiton and 
Scalloped edge work. Stamping made 
easy : No daub or crock with our new 


Modern” Stamping 
Material, it is Perfection. 50c. 
Address WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box L 


Yor GET MARRIED 














you want announcements or invita- 
tions in the latest style, at lowest prices. 
| Catalogue and samples Free. 


a 
$1.00 piste cating cara 














DETROIT. a = 
micH. polttor 4 cents in stamps. 


THE Royal Road to Health and Beauty is found in Mrs. 


Jenness Miller's ” 

| Jenness Miller's « PHYSICAL BEAUTY 
50,000 edition, 250 pages illustrated, will be sold at 50 cts. 
acopy. Order at once if you desire the book. c 
5 =NNESS MILLER BOOKS, Washington, D. ©- 


HOME DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 
ny ee 


MISS EMMA M. HOOPER, 320 West Fourteenth St., NEW YORE 














For 50 Copper Plate Visiting Cards 

7 ° in the most approved style. pom | 

STAT NEP nner WEDDING invitationeand 
nnouncements, co n 

ATIC form, ces and samples on applica 


Sample book of correspondenee 
isiting cards and card etiquette 
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A WINDOW GARDEN OF BULBS 


By kben E. Rexford 


EW people realize how great 
a demand there is for 
some practical informa- 
tion on the manner of 
growing and caring for 
winter bulbs in the green- 
house or window gardens. 
Scarcely a day goes by 
that does not bring to me 
some inquiry about some 
feature of this branch of 
floriculture, and at this 
season, and a little later, 

when the fall of the leaf and the coming 

of frost set us thinking of the long, dull 
months of early winter, my correspondence 
is made up largely of letters from persons 
who have seen bulbs growing and bloom- 
ing in some neighbor’s window, and have 
been charmed by their bright and cheerful 
colors. These correspondents want some 
of these plants for themselves, but do not 
know how to set to work to grow them— 
indeed, many have tried to grow them and 
failed. They have not been discouraged 
by failure, however, and would try again, 
and this time they want to avoid the mis- 
takes of the past and ask me to help them. 

And for these persons I have written this 

article to cover the ground thoroughly, and 

have endeavored to make my instructions 
so plain and practical that no one need fail 
who follows them. 





+. 
WHEN AND HOW TO ORDER BULBS 


(| your bulbs early in the season. 
Look over the fall catalogues, make 
your selection and send off your order at 
once. You will not be likely to get your 
bulbs immediately, however, as many 
varieties offered for sale are imported from 
Holland and other places where they can 
be grown more successfully than in this 
country. But the fact that your order will 
not be filled at once is no reason why you 
should delay in sending it in promptly, as 
all letters are filed immediately upon their 
receipt, and must take their turn in being 
attended to. Therefore early orders will 
receive early attention. Itis not that it is 
necessary that bulbs should be potted 
early that early ordering is advised, but 
because bulbs that are out of the ground 
lose vitality rapidly, and those that are 
ordered and received late suffer in conse- 
quence of this loss. Bulbs for outdoor 
planting should be set by the middle of the 
present month, and this rule applies to 
bulbs for winter flowering. It is not 
necessary to keep the bulbs out of the 
ground until late in the season in order to 
secure a late bloom, as many imagine. 
They are retarded and kept from early 
flowering—not by late planting, but by 
holding them back from warmth and other 
conditions which influence their develop- 
ment. Hence the term “ forcing,’’? which 
means that we take them in hand and 
oblige them to bloom at our pleasure, at a 
season when they would be dormant if 
left to Nature’s management. By careful 
treatment of this kind it is possible to keep 
some bulbs nearly dormant for a long 
time, and in this way they may be held in 
reserve for special seasons. Removal to 
conditions which encourage rapid develop- 
ment soon forces them into bloom. Thus 
the flowering period of potted bulbs is 
prolonged by bringing them from the 
cellar at intervals of a week or ten days, 
after they have become thoroughly rooted. 


> 
THE BEST WAY OF PLANTING BULBS 


AVING ordered your bulbs set about 
getting a compost ready in which to 

pot them. As good a soil as any is one 
composed of ordinary garden loam, sands, 
and well-rotted cow manure in equal parts. 
One-third sand may seem like ‘‘ too much 
of a good thing,”’ but it is not. Nowhere 
inthe world are better bulbs grown than 
in Holland, whose soil is nearly all sand. 
Better bulbs can be grown in clear sand, 
properly fertilized, than in the richest of 
soils without sand. Mix your compost 
well, and have it fine and mellow. It is 
very important that the manure should be 
old. Fresh manure is harmful to all 
bulbous plants, out or in doors. Bulbs do 
not require a great deal of root room, 
therefore, where single specimens are 
grown large pots are unnecessary. I 
should advise, however, the growing of 
several bulbs in the same pot. The effect 
iS more pleasing because of the greater 
mass of color in a limited space. Three 
or four Hyacinths, Tulips or Daffodils 
may be grown successfully in a seven-inch 
pot. Half a dozen Crocuses or Snowdrops 
will be required to fill a six-inch pot. 


ta or four average-size bulbs of the 
ger Lily can be grown in a ten-inch 


If the large-size bulbs are used grow 
ut one in a seven or eight inch pot. 


THE PLACE TO KEEP THE ROOTS 
W ATER your bulbs well when you pot 

them. Then set them at once in 
the cellar or in whatever place you decide 
to store them in while they are developing 
roots. The cellar is generally advised 
because it is likely to be most convenient, 
and the conditions usually prevailing there 
are those most favorable to the bulbs at 
this stage of their existence. But any 
place will answer that is cool and dark, or 
can be made so. An old shed, an over- 
turned dry-goods box, or a trench in the 
ground covered with boards, or coal ashes, 
or leaves—anything to exclude light—will 
give as good results as a cellar, provided 
the necessary degree of coolness is secured. 
Bulbs can be left in such places until cold 
weather sets in, by which time they ought 
to be fairly rooted. Slight freezing does 
not injure them, but hard freezing does, in 
my opinion. It is not injurious to plants 
in the open ground because its effects are 
overcome gradually and_ naturally in 
spring. If | were to put my bulbs for 
winter flowering out-of-doors to root in 
fall I would remove them to some frost- 
proof place before freezing weather set in. 


+ 


ENCOURAGING THE GROWTH 

MANY persons fail to see why it is neces- 

sary to pot bulbs and put them away 
to form roots, under the conditions spoken 
of. Why not put them in the window as 
soon as potted, they ask. I will explain 
why we do not do this: When first 
planted the bulb has no root. There is 
nothing save the vitality stored up in the 
bulb to develop or support the develop- 
ment of top growth. In the natural order 
of things roots should be formed first. 
While the weather is cool, and there is 
an absence of light, there is nothing to 
encourage top growth, but these are just 
the conditions under which newly-planted 
bulbs form roots and put themselves in 
shape for next season’s work. When the 
roots are formed the plant will, at the 
coming of warm weather, put forth leaves 
and prepare for flowering. A bulb which 
has strong roots is in condition to do this 
work well as soon as you bring it to the 
light and warmth of the window. But 
without these roots the development of 
top growth, which light and warmth would 
encourage to begin at once, must naturally 
be weak, because there is nothing to,sup- 
port it save the vitality in the bulb, which 
is not sufficient to satisfactorily develop 
the plant. Development of root and top 
cannot satisfactorily go on together because 
the top will be making demands which the 
roots are not in a condition to meet. 
But when roots are formed before this 
demand begins the plant is in shape to 
develop healthily when the proper chance 
is given ittodoso. Therefore, if you will 
grow bulbs well, give them from six weeks 
to two months to take root in before you 
encourage them to do anything else. 


¥ 
THE RULES OF SUCCESS 


AKE it a rule to never bring a bulb to 
the warmth and light of the room in 
which it is to bloom until the soil in the pot 
is well filled with roots. Some of them can 
safely be left there for weeks after roots are 
formed if you do not want all to come into 
bloom at the same time. If any persist, 
as some will, because of exciting condi- 
tions which prevailed before they were 
planted, in putting up flower stalks before 
there is a satisfactory development of 
roots, they will have to be brought out of 
retirement at once, for to leave them there 
after the formation of buds is to incur 
danger of blight. 

Provide drainage for your bulbs the 
same as you would for any other plant. 
Bulbs are really more susceptible of injury 
from insufficient drainage than ordinary 
plants are, and you cannot expect to grow 
them well if the soil about them is heavy 
and wet. Souring of the soil is likely to 
take place where there is too great a reten- 
tion of water in it, and the young and 
tender roots become diseased, and the 
result is inferior flowers or none at all. 
Set Tulips and Daffodils so that their 
crowns will be about an inch below the 
surface of the soil. Do. not quite cover 
Hyacinths. 

I would advise keeping each color by 
itself, the same as one would if growing 


these bulbs in a bed, in order to secure the - 


best effect. Where red, blue, yellow and 
other colors are used indiscriminately the 
effect is not pleasing. There is too great 
a confusion of color. But if each color is 
potted by itself arrangements can be made 
after the plants come into bloom by which 
contrast and harmony are secured in con- 
formity with artistic laws. Those not har- 
monizing can be used by themselves. 
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BERMUDA LILY BULBS 
HE Bermuda Lily should be planted in 
deep pots. Put ina shallow layer of 
soil over the drainage material when you 
pot the bulbs of this plant, and on this 
place the bulb, which should be covered 
lightly. Leave it like this until a stalk 
starts. Then fill in, as this stalk reaches 
up, until the pot is full of compost. This 
may seem a somewhat strange manner in 
which to grow a plant, but there is a good 
reason back of it. While the vital part of 
a Lily is in its bulb it sends out roots from 
the stalk it throws up above the bulb. 
Therefore, unless the bulb is planted 
deeply there is nothing but a shallow layer 
of soil for the stalk to put forth these roots 
in. These roots not only help to feed the 
my by drawing nutriment from the soil, 
ut they strengthen and support the stalk 
by acting as braces to it. 
planted with their crowns near the surface 
of the soil will have to be tied to stakes to 
prevent their being broken off, but deeply- 
planted ones will require no artificial 
support. Bear this in mind, and set your 
Lily bulbs well down in their pots, filling 
in as advised, as they develop their flower 
stalks, if you would grow these most 
lovely flowers to perfection. I would not 
advise the use of any fertilizer after bring- 
ing a plant to the light if the compost in 
which it was planted contained an ordinary 
amount of nutriment. Development is 
quite likely to be sufficiently rapid in 
ordinarily rich soil, and the application of a 
stimulant will so hasten it that the plant 
will be forced beyond healthy limits. 
Watch the plants when in the cellar, and 
give a little water now and then if needed. 
Aim to keep the soil moist—never wet. 
When you bring them up do not place 
them at once in a very warm room. A 
room adjoining one in which there is a fire 
is better for them, if it is frost-proof, than 
one in which the heat is likely to run pp 
to a high figure. When they come into 
bloom be sure to keep them as cool as 
possible if you want the flowers to last. 
+ 
THE BFST BULBS FOR A WINDOW 
AM often asked to make selections of 
bulbs for winter use for those who are 
not familiar enough with them to make 
their own selection. This I do not like to 
do, because my selection would be made 
along the lines of individual taste, and 
what would please me best might not be 
as pleasing to another as a different selec- 
tion of colors or varieties would be. 
Therefore, I think it well to briefly allude 
to some of the characteristics of the bulbs 
most desirable for forcing, and let each 
person select for him or her self on the 
basis of this information. Tulips have 
large flowers of many colors, some of them 
exceedingly brilliant. They produce but 
one flower to a bulb. This will be ona 
stalk six or eight inches tall. The single 
varieties are most satisfactory for forcing. 
Hyacinths of the ordinary class send up 
but one flower spike from each bulb, as a 
general thing, but that spike, which will 
be from six to ten inches long, will be 
clothed with bloom nearly its entire length, 
therefore the effect produced is much 
more satisfactory, where a mass of color is 
desired, than that of the Tulip. The 
single Hyacinths are preferable to the 
double ones, as their flowers are smaller 
and do not crowd each other into an oblit- 
eration of individuality, as the double sorts 
are likely todo. Roman Hyacinths send 
up several stalks from the same bulb. 
Their flowers are loosely arranged along 
the stem, and they are really the most 
graceful of all the Hyacinth family. They 
come in white, pink, blue and _ palest 
yellow. The ordinary Hyacinths have a 
wider range of colors, as the catalogues 
will show. All Hyacinths are very 
fragrant, and as they are of the easiest 
culture they demand a foremost place in 
the list of desirable bulbs for pot culture. 
The amateur is much more likely to suc- 
ceed with them than with Tulips—that is, 
they will bloom well with less care and 
give greater satisfaction. The Narcissus 
or Daffodil is one of the loveliest of 
flowers. ‘The best varieties for forcing are 
Early Paper White, Van Sion, clear yellow ; 
Double Roman, white and orange ; /wcom- 
parablis plenus, pale yellow perianth with 
orange cup; Sfe//a alba, pure white with 
cup of gold, and Trumpet Major, yellow 
and cream white. The popular Chinese 
‘‘Sacred Lily’’ is a Narcissus of the 
Polyanthus class, and can be grown in 
water or soil. The Bermuda Lily, better 
known as the “ Easter Lily ’’ because it is 
so extensively grown for decoration at 
Easter-time, is one of the most satisfactory 
of all bulbs, because it is almost certain to 
bloom if ordinary care is given it. And no 
flower excels it in stately grace or lovely 
purity. If I could have but one bulb for 
winter use it should be this. Longiflorum 
is much like it in form and habit, but is 
more likely to disappoint, and is no 
lovelier when successfully grown. Freesias 
are tender bulbs. They succeed best 
when half a dozen bulbs are planted ina 
six-inch pot, in loam of sandy nature well 
enriched with old manure. Keep them 
from frost at all times. They can be put 
in a cool closet to form roots. Give them 
plenty of water and a moderate amount 
of sunshine. 


Lilies that are | 
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COMFORT 
FOR COOL DAYS 


Will heat a room from 15 to 20 
feet square puney in the most 
severe weather. Our patent dou- 
ble drum gives twice the radia- 
tion of any oil heater made. In- 
dicatur shows exact amount of 
oil in fount. Burns till oll is ex- 
hausted. Outside ratchet controls 
flame perfectly. Handsomel 
made and the most powerful oil 
heater ever offered for the price. 
Satisfaction \prarantees or money 
refunded. hen not kept by 
dealers, will send, freight paid, on 
receipt of 86, Our book of points 
on stoves and lamps free. 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 
New York—Boston—Chicago 


FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


No Chimney 
to Break 








with a Combination 
Baby Jumper and 
Recking Chair 


It is endorsed by the 
most prominent physicians 
in the U.8. Every motion 
of the baby is responded 
to. The up and down 
motion is healthful and 
invigorating, and in direct 
| contrast to the side motion 
of the cradle, which is 
=| injurious to the mental 

ysical growth of the 
. The back is adjust- 
able so that the child can 
sit up or lay down. It will 
keep a nervous child asleep 
when all else fails. 


Black enamel! trimming @4, 
Nickeled trimming §4.50, 
Oxidized Copper trimming 


ER €0O., Munele, Ind. 





$5.00, Address, M 


- STEAM.. 
ENGINEERING 


(Stationary, Marine, 
and Locomotive.) 
Mechanical Drawing 
Electricity 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Civil Engineering 
Surveying & Mapping 
Branches 


English 
Book Keeping 








5th YEAR 


They are Si feet long by 3 

are 
inches wide. a Z white, 
t gray an ark gray. 
ey have long — fur and 
are comfortable, luxurious 
We also have 


r $3. . our money 
back if not satisfied. Illus- 
trated Carpet and Curtain 
catalogue free. 
The Krauss, 
Batier & Benham Co 
Columbus, 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





HAT wise reader of hu- 
man nature, Mr. H. C. 
Bunner, whom we all 
loved and whose loss 
we all deplore, once 
said that ‘‘the best of 
life in a great city is 
that it breeds a broad 
and tolerant catholicity 
of spirit; the best of 
country life is that it 
breeds the spirit of 
helpful, homely, kindly 
I have been wondering 





neighborliness.”’ 
what he would have said is the best of life 
as it is developed on shipboard, when 
threescore men, women and children are 
brought from hither and yon with no 
common interests, to live in close quarters 


together for a fortnight. It cannot be that 
we have all been go good-natured at home, 
that to be wet and cold all day long and to 
be shut up in a closet all night would not 
have made us cross. Would three little 
girls and one boy have been two weeks 
together in any house I know of without 
some sounds of anger or fretfulness, or 
some sulking and pouting? Yet this 
wonder has really happened on one good 
ship. Perhaps it is Sheawe when we em- 
bark we all understand that we lay aside 
our ordinary comforts, our especial whims, 
and feel ourselves cut off from the rest of 
the world and sharing an unusual hazard. 
I am inclined to think our individual help- 
lessness is good for us, and that to be 
“under authority ’’ nips in the bud certain 
disagreeable growths of self-assertiveness 
which have leave to live and thrive in our 
ordinary ways. 


- 
A SIGNAL IN MID-OCEAN 


HEN one is away from friends and 
experiences a strange adventure 
there arises a wish to share it with them, 
and so I turn naturally to our familiar 
corner to tell some of my vacation befall- 
ings. We had for some days been sailing, 
so far as we could see, quite alone on the 
ocean. Often as that sensation has been 
described it cannot be quite realized with- 
out a personal experience. To some it is 
grateful, bringing a relief from wearying 
contact with complex life in crowded 
cities; to some it is oppressive with an 
overwhelming sense of isolation and of 
Eocene separation from all that has 
een essential life. Every one, however, 
is ready after a few days to welcome the 
sight of a sail or the smoke of a steamer, 
and to spend much time in more or less 
reasonable conjecture as to its name and 
destination. In our case we had the un- 
usual excitement of seeing a steamer fly- 
ing signals of distress and calling for aid. 
‘*Who is she?’”’ ‘‘ What has happened ?’”’ 
**Can we save her?’’ were questions more 
easily asked than answered by the passen- 
gers. We eagerly watched the captain 
with his strong glass as he peered through 
it on the bridge, and wé wished we under- 
stood the strange language which we could 
see spoken by the signals which were run 
up on both ships. As we came nearer 
some timid ones feared a collision and 
were as anxious to keep away from the 
disabled steamer as the tender-hearted 
ones were to reach her quickly. We were 
all too sensible to ask questions of the 
officers while the question was pending 
whether we should take this suppliant in 
tow and carry her to a safe harbor in 
Halifax, thus delaying our own arrival in 
port two days and risking something of 
our cargo of live stock, to say nothing of 
giving inconvenience to our passengers. 
I was glad to be rid of the responsibility 
of decision, and very glad that we were 
fortunate enough to have with us the pres- 
ident of the steamship company to coun- 
sel the captain in the perplexity. It took 
less time to secure the consent of our 
officers to the request than it did to secure 
the rudderless ship to ours. The sea was 
high, the small boats carrying the line 
across the distance between us were tossed 
about, and it was not till many attempts 
had been made and many unexpected 
difficulties overcome that we started our 
engines again with our ‘‘trailer’’ a quar- 
ter of a mile in our rear. For more than 
a day and a half we sailed north, wonder- 
ing how the apparently slender cable held 
that great ship to ours through the strong 
and active waves. It was weird, too, to 
have her a part of us, as it were, and yet 
never see the faces of those on board of her. 
It was a relief when we left her anchored 
in asafe haven. But we shall all remember 
our adventure, one so uncommon that we 
might sail the sea a lifetime and not en- 
counter it again. 


or 


THE LARGEST CITY IN THE WORLD 


HE word London suggests bustle and 
noise. One is bewildered in many of 
its streets with hurrying cabs and two- 
storied omnibuses so covered with aggres- 
sive advertisements as to make it quite 
impossible for a stranger to pick out the 
hidden labels which indicate the vehicle’s 
route and destination. London, with all its 
whirl, holds the quietest of nooks in which 
the traveler may rest at night or during a 
day of respite from sight-seeing, and I am 
debating with myself why we cannot have 
such in our busy American cities. Let me 
invite you, friend, into my pleasant lodg- 
ings. After several days of heat I am 
glad to have a fire in my polished grate. 
It seemed almost a pity to light the coals, 
with the dust they would make, for not a 
speck could be seen anywhere on hearth 
or fire irons. But to-morrow morning | 
shall find everything just as immaculate 
as before, without a trace of the ashes or 
smoke of to-day, and the grate ready for 
the match for another fire. ‘‘ It must take 
a long time every day to put your fire- 
| in such nice order,’’ I said to my 
andlady. ‘Oh, no,’’ she said; ‘‘I allow 
a quarter of an hour for each grate; the 
maid has her polish mixed in a bottle ; she 
yuts it on with a brush, and has two 
rushes to go over it after. She puts on 
gloves, and, of course, she has taken up 
every bit of dust before she begins to 
polish, and so you see it’s all gone over in 
a short time if it’s done regular.”’ 
+ 


LIFE AS IT IS IN LONDON 


Ov sitting-room is just by the front 
door, and through its broad window 
I look across into the gardens which form 
the square. These gardens, with tall 
trees, shrubs, flowering plants and grass, 
which just now are suffering from unusual 
drought, are for the common use of such 
residents of the square as pay toward the 
maintenance of them. Behind our sitting- 
room is a small dining-room where we 
have such meals as we provide, our land- 
lady doing our marketing for us or not as 
we choose, and cooking and serving the 
meals at such times as we wish. Our bed- 
rooms are on the fourth floor. The house 
is as quiet as any one could wish, and 
I could thoroughly appreciate our trim 
landlady’s reply to a tourist who, in des- 
perate fatigue after some days of ex- 
travagant sight-seeing, called London a 
tearing city, when she said, ‘‘Us don’t 
tear; we keeps as peaceful as ever can 
be.’’ Mistress and maid step and speak 
so softly that it takes quick ears to hear 
them. Everything is as neat as wax, and 
our rooms are so abundantly supplied 
with drawers and shelves and hooks that 
there is no excuse for any disorder on our 
part. From here we can easily reach any 
part of London. No omnibuses pass our 
door, but a short walk on either hand 
brings us to a busy thoroughfare, and after 
a little practice you will learn to climb by 
the very narrow winding stairway to the 
top of the ‘‘’bus,’’ holding on tight accord- 
ing to the conductor’s caution if the horses 
start when your unaccustomed feet have 
climbed but half way up. If you want a 
cab—and you will want one often, for the 
fares are very reasonable, and they take 
you over the ground very rapidly—you 
may find one passing the door at the 
moment you wish it, or the maid will blow 
a whistle—once for a ‘‘ four-wheeler ’’ and 
twice for a ‘‘hansom’’—which will bring 
one immediately ; where they spring from 
is a marvel, and how so many thousands 
of these ‘‘cabbies’”’ live is amazing. A 
rainy day—of which there have been too 
few this year—is a harvest time for them. 
We have found the drivers and conductors 
of the public carriages here very respectful, 
accommodating and reasonable in their 
charges. It is strange to see the amount 
and the kind of ‘‘luggage”’ the ‘ four- 
wheelers’’ will carry on the top. One 
took from a neighboring house six trunks, 
a large valise and a long sack outside and 
numerous small parcels inside, and to-day 
a lady left this house in a hansom, with a 
large trunk—for England—and a small 
one on the top. One finds it very con- 
venient to take from the station all his 
belongings in the same vehicle with him- 
self, thus keeping an eye on it all. If 
such had been the custom in New York 
one of our steamer’s company would have 
been more comfortable in mind and body, 
for, trusting to the accredited express com- 
pany of the railroad which brought her to 
the city the day before the sailing of the 
steamer, she found herself at the moment 
of starting without one piece of her lug- 
gage. It was a great trial to her temper. 


WHEN AMERICANS GO TO ENGLAND 

T SEEMS to me that when we Americans 
come to England it is like a married 
daughter visiting her mother in her old 
home, and it is to be expected that we 
should find that long experience has re- 
sulted in some better methods than we 
have had time to evolve in our newer 
home. To be sure the daughter some- 
times improves on her mother’s house- 
keeping, and so have we in America 
worked out new and better ways in some 
directions. Each should be ready to give 
credit to the other for all that is good. 1 
am glad that we are beginning to think 
whether our school books have not been 
teaching our children an undeserved con- 


tempt and animosity toward England, and | 


it may be well for us who are children of 
the Pilgrims to consider whether we have 
not been too ready to listen to the un- 
friendly speech of those who have" come 
to us from other lands with a hatred of 
England. We may love our own flag and 
our own land, without disrespect to other 
countries. Certainly we have too much 


in common with England to be at enmity | ‘‘ Iron Clad’’ Shoes have double vamps, 


with her. We need not be among those 
who foolishly imitate the mannerisms of the 
English, but we must heartily acknowledge 
our appreciation of England as a rich mine 
for students to delve in. 
7 
A VIEW FROM PARLIAMENT TERRACE 


OU will, I am sure, accept with me a 
pleasant invitation for this summer 
afternoon and go to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to take tea on the ‘‘terrace’’ of the 
House of Commons. Here one sees to 
good advantage the busy life on that 
small but useful river sometimes called 
‘Father Thames.’’ There are very hum- 
ble boats, plain servants carrying mer- 
chandise up and down the river, the 
homely pleasure boats running ‘‘to and 
again ’’ from place to place, carrying sweet- 
hearts and families to Chelsea, to Battersea 
Park, Kew Gardens or some other of the 
numerous spots where the Londoner goes 
to enjoy himself after a very simple fash- 
ion, and there are the finer boats in which 
the ‘‘smart people”’ take their more elab- 
orate outings. Across the river are the 
fine hospitals of St. Thomas, and a little 
way off is the city residence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lambeth Palace. 
These gray stone buildings, set on the 
green turf and among the abundant 
foliage, make a fine appearance, and the 
noble buildings, of which our terrace is a 
part, seem too stately for the light talk 
of the tea drinkers as they sit in groups 
around the little tables provided for their 
convenience. As we sit here, sipping 
our tea and eating our thin slices of but- 
tered bread and our bits of cake, with 
perhaps a few English strawberries, which 
we take daintily in our fingers by their 
hulls, one after another of the leading men, 
with whose names we have long been 
familiar, pass by, smoking and chatting 
with fellow-members or visiting friends. 
Is the ‘‘ House’’ adjourned? Oh,no. But 
these men are much like some of our own 
‘‘members.’’ They are not interested in 
what is going on just now and are taking 
arecess. If there should arise an unex- 
pected issue the ‘‘whippers-in’’ would 
soon hurry the members back to their 
seats, unless, indeed, as is the case with 
our host, they have “ paired off.’ There 
is one great difference between the mem- 
bers of the English House of Commons 
and our own Congressmen. The former 
‘‘are not paid a farthing,’’ as one of them 
feelingly remarked. They must be men 
who have private means to live on or 
they cannot contribute their services to 
their country. Our host, who is a literary 
man, told me that he had to work very 
hard at his writing during every possible 
holiday from statecraft, in order to sup- 
port himself. He has recently published 
a novel which he ‘‘had on hand’”’ four 
years because the demands on his time 
for extra committee work connected with 
the ‘‘ House’’ had been so great. 
have lingered on the terrace long enough. 
We should like to look into the ‘‘ House,”’ 
and if there were any great question up 
we should want very much to get into the 
‘*Ladies’ Gallery’’ to peep through the 
screen and listen to the debate. But there 
are only thirty-six seats in the gallery and 
there are seven hundred members whose 
friends would want to get there with us, 
so there is small chance that our host, in 
‘balloting ’’ for seats, which must be done 
a week in advance, would be among the 
fortunate few to secure them. Happily, 
in the present case, we are quite satisfied 
with looking for a few moments through a 
small window at the side of the door, for 
the ‘‘ House”? is in committee. The 
screen which is in front of the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Gallery’’ is an inheritance from a distant 
past, when women were so imprudent as to 
try to influence, by the expression of their 
faces and by very imperative gestures, the 
votes of the men on the floor. To prevent 
this enforcement of feminine opinion the 
screen was constructed, but I fancy that the 
women of to-day are not wholly debarred 
by it from putting their effective fingers 
into the political pie. 
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“Modern Iron Clads” 


is the title of a handsomely illustrated book 
which will be sent free for the asking. 
This book tells more about Boys’ and Girls’ 
Shoes than any book 
of its kind published. 
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cost no more than any good shoe costs. 


double soles, extra tips, and the Safeguard 
Back Stay, which prevents ripping or tear- 
ing out at the heel. 


Every genuine * Iron Clad" has the name, Dugan 
& Hudson, stamped on sole and lining, and a 
guarantee ticket goes with every pair. If your 
dealer doesn’t keep “Iron Clad”’ shoes send your 
name to us, 


| DUGAN & HUDSON, Rochester, N.Y. 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 


x KoVed) N A RECENT number of an 

7. illustrated comic paper 
there was an illustration 
which made a very serious 
impression upon me, 
though I could not under- 
stand at first what it meant. 
stood a young lady, not 














On one side 
quite so young as she once had been, but 


not old; she was in evening dress. The 
rest of the large drawing was taken up 
with fine-looking men. They were all oc- 
cupied in one way and another: some were 
looking out of the window; some were 
sitting in earnest conversation, and some 
were simply smoking, sitting alone. All at 
once the meaning of the picture came to 
me: none were paying attention to the 
lady, and the admiration she had once 
excited was hers no longer. She stood 
literally unnoticed and alone. That was the 
meaning of the shadow that rested on her 
face. She missed the attention of the men. 
She had dressed herself with the greatest 
care, and there was no one who cared to 
notice her. Inthat moment I realized what 
must come to every one, sooner or later, 
finding themselves no longer young, no 
longer attractive, no longer noticed. Oh, 
how I wished in that moment I could save 
every one from that sad experience, for no 
one need have it! The desire for admira- 
tion is greater in some than in others. 
This picture was a great contrast to 
another picture, which I own, called 
**Alone.’’ The feast is over, the guests 
all gone and the bride and the bridegroom 
stand together alone. The joy on his face, 
the sweet trust in hers make the picture a 
spiritual picture to me, and I always feel 
like repeating softly : 
“O, thou dear friend that stayest 
When all the guests are gone, 


When in the silent chambers, 
The soul sits down alone.” 


ey 
WHEN AGE CREEPS OVER US 
T IS worth while to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with the Friend who will never 

leave us alone, to whom we shall never 
be uninteresting. I have seen women to 
whom no attention was paid, slighted by 
those who should have saved them from 
suffering, and I have knowna few so grand, 
so noble, so Christlike that they could say 
under such circumstances, ‘‘I am alone 
and yet not alone, for the Father is with 
me.’’ But no matter how much of an idol 
we may have been, an idol in society or in 
our church work, the hour must come (if 
we live) when others will take the place 
once ours, and we must ‘“‘decrease.’’ 
Now the only way to decrease gracefully 
is to have a hold on the eternal and to say, 
‘““My youth has gone.”’ It will not be 
enough for us to add, ‘‘and younger ones 
must take my place.’’ We must be able to 
see that we have a youth, a spiritual youth, 
that fits us for a company far nobler than 
any company or assemblage earth has ever 
seen ; that in the sight of God and of the 
angels we are still young and still interest- 
ing. But it will take real spirituality to do 
this, not religiousness. There is a great 
deal of religious pride, church pride ; even 
ministers have it; they have once been 
great preachers and the incense of admira- 
tion is almost a necessity to them. But if 
they live to be old they will not find the 
crowd so great. I remember how inter- 
ested I was when I first heard that the great 
singers of the world, as they grew older, 
listened so eagerly to the encore to see if 
It were a trifle less enthusiastic, for if it 
were they knew that their glory was begin- 
ning to depart. It is easy to preach from 
the text, ‘‘ He must increase but I must de- 
crease,”’ but it is not easy to retire grace- 
fully or to be able to say : 
‘What matters mine or another’s day, 
So the right word be said and life the sweeter made?” 
But there is another side. 
been far nobler for the men in the 
picture to have noticed the young 
woman who was no longer a girl; it 
would have been nobler still if they had 
talked with her as a woman, and thus 

ave shown themselves to be gentlemen. 
There is a work of kindness that all of us 
will be called on to do in the home, or in 
the world, or in society. Men, as well as 
women, are not conscious of age creeping 
on. The figures do not agree with their 
feelings and they say, ‘‘I feel as young as I 
ever did, I am as effective as I ever was,”’ 
but probably they are mistaken. I must 
say I like to see the children in a family 
(grown into men and women themselves) 
who are never willing to have their father 
or mother called old; but outside of the 
family you cannot always expect it. 


It would have 
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THE OLD IN THE LAP OF THE YOUNG 

HERE, however, is a delicate considera- 
tion that may be shown, and if a 
time must come when others must take 
the places of those whose work is done, 
surely the wisest words will be used to 
convey the tidings that must be painful at 
best. I belong to a church that has, or has 
had, so many old people who were once 
prominent in it, but one by one they have 
passed away, and in this connection it 
might be well for the younger ones 
to think how short a time they will be 
burdened with these elder saints. I have 
so admired the delicacy of attention shown 
the aged members by the young pastor 
of the church: his deference, his kindly 
thought in speaking to them, and very 
likely following their remarks with some 
word that would be grateful to them, 
an acknowledgment of their words of 
wisdom. It is strange how apt we are to 
forget that after a very short time we shall 
be just where these older people are, and 
surely it will be wise to put ourselves in 
their place, for we shall be there one day! 


ey 
THE WINDOW OF SCARLET 

WAS walking down Broadway one day 
and having very serious thoughts about 
this life and the life beyond, for one I had 
known for many years had just passed out 
of sight. I thought I would not have my 
serious thoughts dissipated by looking in 
the shop windows, which apparently were 
gay with every color imaginable, so I 
turned my attention away from them. 
Suddenly I was struck by one window and 
was compelled to look at it; it was all one 
color. The whole window and everything 
in it was bright scarlet ; not another shade 
of color was there. As I passed on I 
thought to myself the windows that had 
every color in them did not compel me to 
look in as did the window of one color, 
and then I wondered whether this were not 
the great need, that we should have Chris- 
tians that are of ‘“‘one color,’’ with some- 
thing so striking about them that we would 
be compelled to look at them and think of 
them. We are aptto bealittle of this and 
a little of that, to change color often. For 
instance, | heard the other day of a house 
where they had family prayers in the morn- 
ing only when religious people were visit- 
ing them. We have all met people who 
changed their color, so to speak, at 
different times. Some ministers are of one 
color out of the pulpit and another in the 

pulpit. 

Now this class of people will never com- 
pel the world to look at them as Christians. 
They may say, ‘He is a good fellow, | 
like to hear him tell stories,’’ and all that, 
but that is not looking at him as a Chris- 
tian. They will have to be of one color to 
get people to do that. They will have to 
be the same color in the family as in the 
church, the same in the place of business 
as in the social circle: everywhere, the 
Christian—simply that, the ‘tone color.”’ 
Ah, it is the dreadful mixture in Christians 
that is making the trouble. Perhaps 
the poet was thinking of those who were 
all one color when he wrote : 

“O, tho’ oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside 
When I but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died.” 
We are going to leave our families, our 
churches, our friends, one of these days. 
Are we so living, so standing before the 
world, that they can say of us when we are 
gone : ‘‘It didn’t matter where you saw her, 
or under what circumstances, she was 
always ‘the same color.’ You could see 
that the spiritual was the life with her. If 
in the sunshine, somehow you felt she had 
a sun that would never go down; if she 
was in shadow she impressed you that with 
her the shadows would certainly flee away, 
for you could see hope smiling through 
her tears’’? 

oy 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO LEAVE? 
OW can we think of leaving less than a 
pleasant memory to others after we 
are gone? Some of us will not have much 
money to leave ; some-of us none at all. 
What are we going to leave? How much? 
And to how many? Perhaps you answer, 
‘‘T hope to leave my family some pleasant 
memories.’’ And is that all? 
not going to leave something to others? I 
heard yesterday of an old lady of eighty- 
three, indeed she had passed her eighty- 
third birthday, and what do you think she 
is going to leave her family and those who 
know her? Only the memory of her inordi- 
nate love of dress, which she possesses to a 
pitiful extent. Something more worthy 
than that we must leave! 


Are you’ 


‘* HAVING IT OUT WITH GOD” 

| HAVE received many letters lately from 

women in middle life saying, ‘‘ Please 
do not write to young girls only, we women 
in mature life want you to say some special 
wordstous.’’ Well, what shall I say to you 
who have left youth behind you, as we 
say? There is a grave reason why you 
should wake up to facts. Your life is go- 
ing; habits are forming. As some one 
says, we sow thoughts and reap habits; we 
sow habits and reap character. You can- 
not get rid of the tremendous law of sow- 
ing and reaping—‘‘ whatsoever’’! There 
it stands: ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.’”” Now I want you 
who are in middle life to take time to make 
an observation. You want to find out just 
where you are in regard to your eternal 
relations ; have these secured in the sense 
of harmony, I mean. 

Some English writers on the spiritual life 
use an expression that is full of meaning : 
‘“* Have it out with God.’”’” You know what 
that means inregardtothe human. Some- 
times earthly relations become a little 
strained, and then if people are only wise 
enough to make confession and forgive 
each other and get together again in spirit 
they are happy. Now this _ illustrates 
what is meant by having it out with God. 
If you have had hard thoughts of Him 
(and many have) confess them to Him and 
I am sure light will fall on your mind. If 
the mystery of the hard things remains, a 
rest and peace will come to your heart. 
Nothing in the outward may change, but 
you will be changed. 


1 


SEARCHING IN WRONG PLACES 

OMETIMES I do so wish people would 

get desperate and say, ‘‘I cannot go 
this way any longer. I am getting older 
and the springs of my life seem broken.’’ 
A watch will not keep time if the spring is 
broken ; but we do not do with ourselves 
as we do with our watches. We say, ‘I 
must take that watch and have it put in 
order, | cannot do without it.’’ Why do 
we not do this with ourselves? We take 
the watch to the right place; we do not 
take it to a millinery shop, we take it 
where watches are made. Now instead of 
trying to divert ourselves as we say, going 
here or there, doing this or that, hoping by 
so doing that we shall feel better (when the 
fact is we want to be better and then we 
shall feel better), let us betake ourselves to 
the One who made us, the One who can 
put in order. The trouble is that we go 
everywhere but to the right place. 

I remember once going in to see a dear, 
old friend whose life companion had gone 
on ahead of her. She looked so unhappy 
when she said, ‘‘ My children say they are 
going to take me to the theatre with them, 
that I must be diverted.’? Diverted from 
what? Surely not diverted from thinking 
of her husband. She did need to have her 
thoughts diverted from the past to the 
beautiful future that was so near, but would 
the theatre do that? What she needed 
was to have some one draw her attention to 
the comfortable words: ‘‘ And I will pray 
the Father and He shall give you another 
Comforter.”’ 4 


WITH THE FACE TOWARD THE WEST 

HAVE a picture on my desk that is a con- 
tinual sermon to me, the picture of St. 
John leaning on the Master’s bosom. 
There is such a look of utter helplessness 
as he throws himself on the bosom of eter- 
nal love and finds rest there when he could 
find it nowhere else ; and for all the ages 
the good work he did when he only leaned 
has been going on. He didn’t think he 
was doing anything when all the sadness 
and mystery were too much for him and he 


laid his tired head and heart on Jesus’ 


breast, but, all down through the ages, 
tired, hungry souls have followed his 
example. Perhaps what people need to 
see in us is that we are rested—that we are 
filled with the peace of God. 

I received a letter this week from one of 


the noblest Daughters in our Order, and | 


she said, ‘‘ No cause with a capital ‘C’ nor 
work with a capital ‘W’ can forone moment 
disturb the inmost calm in my soul. All | 
say is ‘Well, there is God !—He is suffi- 
cient.’’’ Now I say to you women who 
have come to the noonday of life, and may- 
be have passed into the afternoon of life, 
this must become the first business with 
you ; not “‘ what shall we eat?” nor ‘‘ what 
shall we drink ?’’ nor ‘‘ wherewithal shall 
we be clothed?’’ ‘‘For your Heavenly 
Father knoweth ye have need of all these 
things,’’ and will look after them, but 
seek first having His kingdom within 
you—joy, peace, goodness, love. These 
are the things your heart must be set 
on, and if you seek them you will find 
them, and with the color that the posses- 
sion of these spiritual gifts will give vou, 
others will be attracted and will say, ‘“‘This 
‘one color’ is what I want”’ ; and thus you 
will attract to the One that is the source of 
all joy and brightness. 
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WALTER BAKER & @ rn 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780, 


BREAKFAST COCOA 























ABSOLUTELY PuRE 
‘S1VDIWIH) ON 

















BREAKFAST COCOA, 


wave at DORCHESTER, MASS, _ 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 
Ow every CAN. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





HERE are 
T 27 distinct 
and separate 
ingredients in a 
correct Mock 
Turtle Soup. 

How many 
housekeepers 
have a com- 
plete knowledge 
of these ingre- 
dients, the man- 
ner in which 
they should be 
combined, 
and the 
manipula- 
tion 
necessary 
to harmonize 
their varying flavors ? 
Very few cooks, 
even among pro- 
fessionals, achieve 
an absolutel 
correct Moc 
Turtle Soup. 
Its production is an art among 
artists. White Label Soups are produced 
in 20 varieties; each absolutely correct. 


ARMOUR PACKING CoMPANY,*“{548 CIT 


A FEAST 
IN ITSELF. 


Delightful three 
times a day— 


Van 
Camp’s 


BOSTON BAKED 


Pork and 
Beans 


with tomato sauce. 
Made of choice meat, large mealy beans 
and fresh ripe tomatoes. Ready to eat. 
Equally delicious hot or cold. Can be 
heated in two minutes. 
Send six cents for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The New Triumph 
Meat Cutter 


Expressly for family use ; 
cutting parts of 
forged steel; 
easily cleaned ; 
pays for itself 

every 6 months. 
Receipt book of numerous 
dishes made with cutter, 
free to any address. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox C0, 


Box BK, Southington, Conn, 


SAVE 4 YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, 
With its 120 Cross Tubes 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR 


the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at Wholesale price, and secures 
an agency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY 
24 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y. 













The 
OLD 
way 
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ARMORSIOE 





Gives the Wearer 
a Beautiful Figure | 


Made in White, Drab and Black. If not 
in stock at your retailer’s, send $1.00 and 
we will send you one, postage paid. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Manufacturers 
85 Leonard St., New York 


BEST& Com" 












For 


Built on a felt 
foundation — proof 
against dampness— 
light and dressy— 
opring heels and 
flexible soles— 
$2.35 to $3.75 ac- 
cording to size. 

The care we have 
taken to have this 
shoe madeas nearly 
perfect as a shoe : 
can be, illustrates what we are doing all the time 
for the comfort, health and good appearance of the 
Children in everything they wear from Hats to Shoes. 


Mothers anywhere with our Illustrated Cata- 
logue —for 4 cents postage —can enjoy all 
the advantages of trading here, by mail. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


























stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 
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BEES, UNDERWEAR NV 

| the most perfect, most healthful, 4 Y) 








. most delightfully comfortable 
& underwear made. Endorsed 
q by physicians. 
\ Send for Catalogue and our new 
ms book * Modern Underwear and 
x How to Wear It,” Free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 4 
Se Ypsilanti, Mich. 7 
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Sterling Silver wi. 


The Stick or Scarf Pins illustrated are of Sterling Sil- 


| a legislative body with full powers, and 


| every other 


| know 


| recognized as to past transactions, but 


' the product and progress of agriculture, 





ver, well made and of good weight. We send any one 
for 20 cents, or six for $1.00. These pins have proven so 
ge in Silver that we have made them up in Solid 

old, Sent, postpaid, for $1.00 each, six for $5.00. Money 
will be returned if not satisfactory. Send for Catalogue 
“A,” Table Ware; Catalogue “ B,” Novelties. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., Gold and Silver Smiths 
Department B, Salem, Mass. 


G LACIE WINDOW 


DECORATION 


Beauty of real Stained Glass at one-tenth the cost. Easily 
affixed. Great variety of designs. Patentees: McCaw, Srrven- 
sow & Onn, Belfast, Ireland. Send for Price-list to United States 
and Canadian Agency,, 11 South William St., New York. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS | 


(CONTINUATION FROM PAGE 12) 


the grants. The river beds, gulches and 
mountain sides were prospected by men 
who carried picks and basins in their 
hands, and a brace of pistols in their belts. 
They were aflame with the lust of gold, 
and among them were many desperate 
men; but they had the Anglo-Saxon 
instinct for organizing civil institutions, 
and his love of fair play. There were no 





mining laws, and in many places none of 
any sort. They met the emergency by a 
public meeting, which resolved itself into 


made a code that did not cover a wide 
field, but covered their case. The limits 
of a claim and the distribution of the water 
supply were prescribed and established, 
and every man became a warrantor of 
man’s title. These camp 
legislators had this advantage of Congress, 
and of all other legislative bodies that I 
of—they had a _ good practical 
knowledge of the subjects they dealt with. 
These district mining regulations were so 
fair that when Congress came to make 
laws upon the subject they were not only 


purchases under the law of 1872 were to 
be “according to the local customs or 
rules of miners in the several mining dis- 
tricts so far as the same are applicable, 
and not inconsistent with the laws of the 
United States.’’ The claims on a mining 
lode or vein were limited by the law of 
1872 to fifteen hundred feet in length along | 
the vein or lode, and to three hundred feet | 
on each side of the middle of the vein at | 
the surface. 





7 
COUNTING THE PEOPLE AND OUR WEALTH 


HE ‘Census of the population, wealth 
and industry of the United States,’’ as 

the law calls it, is taken every ten years. 
Section 2 of Article 1 of the Constitution 
provides that the first enumeration of the 
people of the States shall be made within 
three years after the first mecting of Con- 
gress, and another within every subsequent 
term of ten years. Population is made the 
basis of representation in the House of 
Representatives, and of direct taxation, 
and it is therefore necessary that, at stated 
intervals and as of the same day through- 
out all the States, a count of the people 
should be made and officially reported to 
Congress. This count determines the rela- 
tive number of members of Congress that 
each State shall have for the next ten 
years. But the census is now much more 
than a count of the people. It embraces 
a statistical inquiry into the wealth, health, 
occupations, education, physical and men- 
tal infirmities, the public indebtedness, 


manufactures and commerce; the num- 
ber, sex and ages of employees, wages 
paid, etc. The head of the Census Bureau 
is called the Superintendent of the Census. 








{In his next paper, in the November JouRNAL, 
General Harrison will tell the interesting story of 
how the Interior Department deals with the Indians, 
and discuss Pensions. In this paper he will finish 
his consideration of the Executive Departments of | 
the Government. He will then approach the con- 
clusion of the series in a description of ‘‘ How 
Congress Works and Legislates.’’—Epiror.] 
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| 
THE SECRET OF LOOKING YOUNG | 


WOMAN of exceptionally youth- | 
ful appearance was asked by a | 
girl: ‘‘How do you look so 
young at your age, Aunt?”’ 

In reply the aunt gave the questioner | 
some words of advice, based upon her own 
experiences : 

‘First of all, rest whenever you have a 
chance. Rest as you go along—that is, 
don’t keep going until you can’t rest. 
Don’t sit up all night working at a difficult 
problem, and then wonder why you can’t 
solve it. 

“Train your face to ‘keep straight’ 
during a controversy or an excited dis- 
cussion. Don’t allow it to reflect every 
mental perplexity. Too much earnestness 
will surely cut ridges in your forehead. 

‘*As to your eyes, humor them, instead 
of tormenting them. Wear dark glasses 
in the sunlight, at the seashore or lake. 
The frequent blinking helps to make that 
network of lines under the eyes, as laugh- 
ter makes crow’s feet on some faces. 

‘Remember your mouth—that tell-tale 
of the feelings. It is so easy and so natural 
for the corners to droop when you are | 
depressed or angry. Put a guard upon | 
that beautiful feature. Make it smile | 
when you are unusually wrought up. It’s 
easy enough. Press it small, as you do 
a baby’s mouth when you are going to 
kiss it. This sounds ridiculous, when one 
is in a ‘temper,’ but take my word for it, 
people won’t say that you’re ‘down in 
the mouth’ if you practice this. The 
temper has more to do in moulding a face 
than almost anything else. 

“Now for the hair: Shun ammonia. 
Nature is very generous; she overlooks a 
great deal of abuse, but don’t expect her 
to keep your hair glossy and thick when 
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RACE WAS IN ALL HER STEPS, HEAVEN IN HER EYE, 
N EVERY GESTURE DIGNITY AND LOVE.” 
— Milton. 


Would the above have been true had her gown 
not been intertined with the genuine FIBRE CHAMOLS ? 
99 Elastic 


the ¢QNEITA” git knit Union Suit 


For Women, Children and Men 


Colors—white, gray and black; qualities—all cotton, 
cotton and wool, all wool, silk and wool, all silk 


1. More easily and quickly put on and off 

than any other make. 

Entirely Elastic in every way and per- 

fectly self-adjustable. 

3. No buttons anywhere except at neck 
opening (see illustration), where 
they cannot interfere with the 
complete elasticity of the gar- 
ment or cause discomfort. 

4. Allows corset one size smaller. 

Greatly promotes better fit of 
outer garment. 


5. A PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Undies’ Size % will fit figures under 115 lbs. in 
weight. Size 4, from 115 to 130 lbs. Size §, from 
130 to 150 Ibs. Size 6, from 150 to 160 lbs. Extra 
Sizes 7 and &, for over 160 lbs. 

Misses’ Sizes, ‘2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, S—fitting figures 
of ages from 3 to 15 years. 

Men’s Garments in same qualities and cole 
ors as Women’s, See Booklet. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET containing 
handsome illustrations, etc. 































This lustration shows the device of an opening 
at the neck, for putting on the garment, instead 
of down the front, as in old makes. 


JAMES F. WHITE & CO., Mill Agents, Worth and Church Streets, New York 


WE WILL SEND EVERY 


4 . 
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LADY FREE 


Our complete catalogue, No. 
27, showing 200 of the latest 


Fall and Winter Styles in 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
Cloaks and Furs 
together with samples of 
cloths. The 3 cloaks illus- 
trated herewith are worth 
double what we ask and are 
samples of our this season’s 
offerings. We are an exclu- 
sive cloak and fur house, 
manufacture everything our- 
selves and sell at wholesale, 
therefore saving you the re- 
tailer’s profit. Send for Cata- 
logue and samples to-day. 


No. 310 = = $7.50 

a — a { f “4 . No. 110 7 = $5.00 
- . ; i No. 215 = > $5.00 
310—A Magnificent Seal Plush Ladies’ Cape, fine quality, edged with genuine black Thibet 


fur, and heavily trimmed with black braid and beads, 24 inches long, immense sweep, 
black or changeable silk lining, positively worth $15.00. 


110—Beautiful Black or Navy Beaver Ladies’ Jacket, newest sleeves and back, 6 immense 
pearl buttons and numerous smaller ones, length 25 inches, worth $8.50. 


ws —_ a 





No. 310 4 
$7.50 





you are dosing the life out of it.’’ 


215—An Exquisite Full-Sweep Black Melton Cape, ) B GROSSM ° 
with velvet, black braid trimmings and pearl sd 6 0 


buttons, 24 inches long, worth $8.50. 178 STATEStCHICAGO. 

















alt’ s So "ee I Just Can’t Go To Bed” 


a heating 
novelty 
is our 


Aluminum 
Oil Heater 


Light in weight, light in price, light in fuel ex- 
pense, but a heavy- weight heat giver; odorless, 
smokeless and can be carried lighted’ and man- 
aged by a child. First size weighs fourteen 
pounds, heatsa large room ; second size weighs 
twenty-three pounds, heats a large suite of 
rooms. A gem for stoveless rooms, among 
flowers and every place in cold weather. Order 
one. We will pay the freight and guarantee it 
to please beside. Write for circular. 


NOVELTY MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich. 























turned into tender Ham- = 
burg Steaks is only one = 
of the wonders accom- 
plished by the new 


Perfection. 
eye 


** Kitchen Knacks,” with 
Recipes by Mrs. 8. T 
Rorer, mailed "for the -; 











North Bros. Mfg. Co. : 
Philadelphia 
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“BUILT LIKE A WATCH” 


Runs like a Watch 
Made in Harmony 
Styled in Beauty 
Worth its Price 


agaagaeee|E 
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oe 


as ~~ 
STERLING BICYCLES * 


Sterling Cycle Works 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


V0u cant Acoich 
A SALAMANDER 


A Boy's Devinirion: 

‘It's a insekt that lives in the hottest kind of a fire, 
lron-Clad Salamander Ware has two bottoms: 
one is seamless; coppered; patented; forms an air- 
chamber between fire and ‘ood. keeps the fine gray 
enamel from chipping, and the contents from burning. 


See the Point? IRON-CLAD 
cs SALAMANDER 

gs _WARE HAS TWO BOT- 
y TOMS. We will send you 

one sample two-quart Salamander 
saucepan at the wholesale price, 
Gie.,expresscharges all prepaid,on 
receipt of stamps or money-order. 

Or a Postal Card will bring the sample 
saucepan, C, O. D., 67c., and you paying 
the collection charges, 

IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING €0. 
MAKERS OF HIGH -GRADE Y_ Us. WARE 


NEW YORK, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
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HERE IT IS. 











Work 


by using the ready-to-use Stove 


Paste :— 
Enameline 


This should save you at least a week of 
your time in a year. 
The brightest ome at least labor. 


All dealers. Get the Genuine. 


Samples mailed free from the largest con- 
cernin U.S. Prices 30 p 


yer cent. lower than 
a Roll—8 Yards. 


















DEALE from 2%4c. to $3. 
LE ~ can have large books by ex- 
prone with ae DISCOUNTS 


A MILLION ROLLS—An Unlimited Variety. 
Ka Ser & All 982. O34 Market St. 
y man PHILA DELPHI A 
THE To THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
GREATAMERICAN Readers: send this “ad.” and 10c. 
Lg be in stamps, and we will mail you a 
4% pound sample best T imported, 
any kind you may order. 

5 pounds fine Family Teas on re- 

ceipt of $2.00 and this “ad.” 


.H, The Great American Tea Co. 
Box 269. 31 and 33 Vesey St., NewYork 





Company 





| Ts is the odd title of the JoURNAL’s 





| near your home or not, the 


| greatest of liv- 


| singers, and 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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OF A PERSONAL NATURE 


BY THE EDITORS 











THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
Edited by EDWARD W. BOK 


Published Monthly by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Cyrus H. K. CurTIs, President 


Subscription Price: 
One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 


English Subscription Prices: 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-free 


The Burglar 
Who Moved Paradise 


new serial story. The story is by 


| Herbert D. Ward, and will begin in an 


early issue. It is an 
exceedingly funny 
tale: the most hu- 
morous serial which 
the JOURNAL has ever 
printed. It tells of 
a newly-married 
couple’s trials in find- 
ing a home. The 
most unexpected 
things happen at 
every turn—at the 
supreme moment of 
the proposal ; just as 
the minister is to 
marry them ; on their 
honeymoon, while the 
climax of the fun is 
reached when they 
find a place for their 
home. 

The story has been 
strikingly illustrated 
by Mr. W. L. Taylor, 
who has invested the 
characters with the 
humor which per- 
meates the story. Mr. 
Ward’s story, we are 
quite confident, will 
hold attention from the first because of 
the uniqueness of his style. 


IF YOU WANT 
TO GO TO COLLEGE 


REE of all expense, the chance is yours. 
No matter where you want to go, 
JOURNAL can 
arrange it for you. Young men as well as 
girls may avail themselves of this offer. 
A new booklet has just been published by 
the JOURNAL which explains this plan. It 
is called ‘‘To Any College Without Cost,”’ 
and every person can have it, free, by 
writing to the Educational Bureau of the 
JourNnaAL. There is no competition in the 
plan ; everybody has an equal chance. 


MADAME CALVE AND MADAME MELBA 


ONTRIBUTE to the next (the November) 
issue of the JOURNAL the most nota- 
ble musical articles of the year. Madame 
Calvé writes of 
“The Conquer- 
ing Race in 
Music,’’ and 
Madame Melba 
of ‘‘ The Vocal 
Student.’’ 
These women 
are recognized 
as the two 





ing women 





advice and in- 
formation from 
them on ihe 
subject of their 
art and accom- 
plishments 
must be of su- 
preme value. Their articles are addressed 
specially to the needs of the amateur, and 
discuss in detail the faults and virtues of 
the American girl singer. Madame Melba 
writes especially of the voice and its care 


MADAME CALVE 


[From a copyrighted photo- 
graph by Aimé Dupont, 
New York.] 


| and culture. 


$11,500 WILL BE DIVIDED 


Y THE business management of THE. 


Lapies’ Home JOURNAL in the new 
pl: in of money distribution just prepared. 
These eleven thousand dollars are to be 
divided among 440 people. The chances 
to get $5 are counted by the scores; so are 
those of $10, and from that up to the snug 
sum of $1000. Why not see which you 
can get? The plan is simple, as you can 
readily find out by writing to the JoURNAL’s 
Circulation Bureau. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
[For the transaction of advertising business only] 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 














Mr. Moody’s Bible Class 


A New Religious Department 
By Dwight L. Moody 


N THE next issue (November) _ the 

JOURNAL will begin a new department, 
called ‘‘Mr. Moody’s Bible Class,’’ con- 
ducted by Dwight L. Moody, the well- 
known evangelist. In his own marvel- 
ously interesting way Mr. Moody will give 


-in this department each month one of the 


earnest, helpful, every-day ‘‘ Bible talks,”’ 
which have made his name famous through- 
out the land. Always on sure ground, 
Mr. Moody is an eminently safe counselor 
in these days of conflicting and multitu- 
dinous Biblical theories. He has helped 
thousands through his evangelistic work 
on the platform, and he will help thou- 
sands more through his work in the 
JOURNAL. 

Thousands of readers will welcome this 
announcement. It means for them that in 
the JOURNAL they will hereafter find, side 
by side, the two best religious departments 
which it is possible for any magazine to 
give to its readers: Mrs. Bottome’s 
‘* Heart to Heart Talks,’’ and ‘* Mr. 
Moody’s Bible Class.”’ 


440 CHANCES 
TO MAKE MONEY 


HE fall is always the special time of the | 
year when hundreds of people wish to | 


earn something extra in the way of pocket 
money. The JoURNAL has provided for 
them in a way it has never attempted 
before. 
women, 


as high as $1000, And these opportunities 
are for individuals, not for firms, agencies 
nor large business houses. It is the largest 
undertaking of this sort upon which the 
JOURNAL has ever entered. $11,500 is to 
be divided among 440 people. 
must get it. Why not get some of it? 
Just a line sent to the Circulation Bureau 
of THe LapiEs’ HoME JourRNAL will bring 
you full particulars. 


THE COVER DESIGN THIS MONTH 


RESENTS Albert Lynch’s conception of 
the American girl. Mr. 


America studying and_ painting. 
girls of his pictures had always presented 
the French type of girl the editors of the 
JouRNAL asked Mr. Lynch to paint for the 
magazine his idea of the American girl. 
The drawing on the cover is the result. 
It is the first time that Mr. Lynch has ever 
drawn an American subject for a magazine. 


YOU WILL SOON BEGIN TO THINK 


F BOOKS for Christmas gifts. 
not begin early and have 
time to select? 
is on it is sometimes very difficult for the 


plenty of 


JOURNAL’s Literary Bureau to serve all its | 


customers as quickly as desired. Now 
it can do so comfortably and far better 
than during the rush. It is not too early. 
But if you want books for other purposes 
why not let the JouRNAL’s Literary Bureau 
know about it?) Why not look into a thing | 
which means economy ? 


It has prepared 440 chances for | 
girls, men or boys to make money : | 
chances for $5, $10, $25, $50, $100, $250 and | 


Somebody | 


Lynch, as | 
has been already stated, spent last winter in | 
As the | 


Why | 


When the Christmas rush | 


after simply start- 
ing the paper 

with a pin or any 
pointed instrument 
and the pencil is 
sharpened. See 
the point? The 


Blaisdell 
Pencils 


are covered with 
paper, instead of 
wood. No soiled 
fingers—no wood 





chips. 
LEAD PENCILS 
in all grades 
CRAYONS 
in all colors 


YOUR DEALER SELLS THEM 
BLAISDELL pénci. CO. 


SSO Wayne Junction 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















CARPETS 


can be selected by mail 
just as well from our samples 

44 and illustrated catalogue as 
wm fromastore. Our prices are 
lower, our stock gives you a 

| larger choice to suit every 
7 taste or purpose, than any 

outside Chicago. Our busi- 

ness is to sell standard quali- 

j we to consumers at 
holesale Prices and 





4 make them ready tolay. We 

Bis oe freight on all orders over 

Catalogue showing 

nl in their actual col- 
ors sent free on request. 
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“PATTON'S 


PURE LIQUID 








BREESE BBB aBaaaaeae SEB SBS SSBB BRB BBB BB. 


Price, $1.50 a Gallon. Freight paid to any 4 

R. R. station east of Denver. “How to Increase the 
Size of your House with Paint,” free for the asking. @ 
18 combinations of artistic ‘house coloring & 
from our agents, or send us four 2-cent stamps. © 

JAS. E. PATTON CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 

Also Patton's Paint (White, Paste form), same quality. . 
SSSSSSRSRBRBRBRB EBB eeeeee ee. 









Simplest, Strongest and 
Best. With 4 less sewing 
you secure firmer fasten- 
ing. 

On return of first empty card and dealer's 
name of whom purchased we will give a most 
useful present. 

. IF YOUR DEALER WILL NOT 
SUPPLY YOU WE WILL 


‘““RAPID"’ Hook and Eye Co., 170 Canal St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


2 Minutes for 


Refreshments 


THE 








| 


(—s] Mead 
eee Handy Tablet 
Vanite requires neither sugar nor spoon 
Ginger to make healthful and re h- 
\Sarsaparitias (D¢ drinks the moment it 
Chocolate touches water. Sample by mail, 
10 cents. 











| Phe HANDY TABLET CO., 1021 a. N. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cloaks and Suits. 


Hes you thought 
of your Winter 
dresses and wraps? 
Our designers 
have been at work 
here and in Europe 
planning and think- 
ing for you — get- 
ting together the 
newest ideas, the 
nicest com bina- 
tions and the most 
Pleasing effects. 
he results of 
months of thought 
and research are 
ready for you and 
head for you in 
our Pall and Win- 
ter Catalogue and 
splendid collection 
samples of suit- 
ings and cloakings 





—mailed /ree if } 

you send your } 

: - Catalogue \ ’ m 1 

illustrates : | 

Stylish Dresses and Tailor-Made Suits, $7 up. 

Newest Jackets, $3.50 up. Jaunty Capes, $3 up. 
; Plush Capes, $7 up. 






Fur Capes, $6 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 
Separate Skirts, 
$4.50 up. 

We make every gar 
ment especially to order 
—that’s the secret of the 
perfect fit and stylish 
** set’ of our garments 
We study your figure 
and make the garment 
that pleases you, We 
save you “the dress- 
maker worry’ —and pay 
the express charges to 

a! part of the world. 

‘rite to-day for our 
Catalogue and more than 
fifty samples of the suit- 
ings and cloakings from 
which we make these 
garments. We mail them 
Jree to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York. 


Featherbone Corsets 


New Model 
Lengthens the Waist 
Gives Beautiful Form 

Best Sateens 
Fast Black, White, Ecru 
and Drab 


Only $1 


For sale by first-class retailers 
or sent tpaid, on receipt of 
price. enty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Send 


y Save $8 to $20 











on SUITS or OVERCOATS 
MADE TO ORDER 


FROM $ 10 UP 


We make every kind of garments 
from $10.00 to ).00, equal to those 
sold elsewhere for $15.00 to $60.00, and 
save the buyer the difference because 
we do our business by mail for cash, 
siving expense of traveling men, ex- 

¢msive store rent, and by buying the 
Finest selections of woolens and trim- 
mings in large lots. Every garment 
made to order, fit guaranteed, Sent 
¢.0.D. with privilege of examination 
and trying on befere you pay for 

em. © pay express charges. 
New fall and winter catalogue with 
samples, fashion plate and tape mea- 
sure sent free. Dept. 3, KRAMER & CO., 
115 Monroe Street, Chicago, LI. 


Improved Breast Support 


By its use the weight of the , 
breasts is removed from the 
dress waist to the shoulders, 
giving coolness and dress 
comfort, ventilation, a perfect 
shape bust and free and easy 
movement of the body. Made 
with skirt and hose sup- 
porter attachments. All 
deficiency of development 
=r When ordering 
send bust measure. 

Agents Wanted 


Mrs. C. D. NEWELL 
221 Dickey Ave., CHICAGO 



















Dress and Corset Protector 
Better and cheaper than Dress 
Shields. Being a complete gar- 
ment, always ready to wear with 
ny dress. The only protector 

that can be worn with Shirt 

| Waists without sewing in. 

f The only perfect protection 

m= from perspiration. The best 

Shield for bicycle riders. One pair does the work of six. 


hy \ 


No.1. Bust Measure 28-83, $ .65 
* ¢, ed “ 384-39, .80 
* %, ° se 40- 1.00 
* 4 bed “ 46-49, 1.25 


Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. 
Send money by P. O. Order. 


M. DEWEY, Mir., 1397 B. West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


PARKER’S ARCTIC SOCK, best for RupgerR Boots 
Absorbs perspiration. Recommend- 

ed by Physicians for house, cham- 

ber and sick-room. Made in 

Men’s, Women’s and 

Children’s. Ask 











shoe dealer or send 


25c. with size to 
7. H. PARKER, 108 
Bedford St., 


‘ton, Mass, 
Room 1. Take no substitute. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 2 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 Hints to Expectant Mothers and des- 
cription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 





THE LADIES’ 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


Questions of interest to mothers will be 
cheerfully answered on this page whenever pos- 
sible. Any books mentioned in this depart- 
ment may be ordered through the JOURNAL’S 


| Literary Bureau at advantageous prices. 








Mrs. R. C. A.—You will find full directions for 
trimming and fitting up a baby’s basket in ‘‘ A Baby’s 


Requirements,’ which may be ordered through the 
JOURNAL'S Literary Bureau. 
Mrs. T. B.—An average child measures about 


nineteen and a half inches at birth if a boy and half 
an inch less if a girl. A child increases more rapidly 
in length during the first week than at any subse- 
guent period, and should gain an inch during the 
irst month of its life. 


JosEPHINE K.—A tortoise-shell puff-box and brush 
are newer for the baby’s basket than are those of 
either silver or ivory. Very elaborate ones have an 
initial or the monogram in gold. A soap-box won 4 
be added to match them, and sometimes a tiny comb 
is put with the brush, though few young babies have 
hair long enough to require one. 


Mrs. M. R. D.—Nun’s veiling is a better material 
than cheesecloth for a baby’s wrapper such as you 
describe. It may be made with an interlining of 
cotton wadding and tufted with zephyr. Pink, blue 
or cream white looks well. They can be purchased 
ready-made for one dollar and seventy-five cents but 
may be made at home more cheaply. 


E. L. T.—You will find that the use of a shoeing- 
horn in putting on the children’s low shoes saves the 
heels of the stockings. Very inexpensive ones can 
be purchased in bone, pretty ones in olive wood, 
mode in the shape of a slipper with a Louis Quinze 
heel, and very dainty ond elaborate ones in silver 
with a space for the owner’s monogram. 


Mrs, P. R. C.—Gingham aprons for a boy of three 
can be made with three box-plaits in front and at the 
back, turned-over collar and full sleeves. Two little 
pockets may be added, and collar, cuffs and pockets 
edged with narrow torchon lace, having a thread of 
color at the edge, either red or blue to match the 
gingham. Scotch gingham is rather more expensive 
than the American. 


L. M. P.—Rubber boots should not be worn while 


sitting in the house or during school hours. The 
moisture from the perspiration cannot escape 
through the rubber and the feet become damp. 


Rubber boots are heavy and clumsy when worn over 
shoes. A pair of lamb’s wool inside soles is suffi- 
cient protection to the feet. Soles for a child ten 
years old cost about twenty cents. 


MaINE MotrHer—Knee protectors cost eighteen 
cents a pair when made of jersey cloth and twenty- 
five cents a pair if of leather. They are worn out- 
side the stockings. They can be made at home 
when once the pattern is obtained. They are usually 
fastened with buckles and straps. They are said to 
make one pair of stockings wear as long as five, but 
in this matter much depends upon the boy. 

R. L.—A flannel underskirt is necessary for a girl 
of eight years old inthe cool days of early autumn. 
The front breadth should be sloped at the top. As 


| your child is unusually stout make the skirt with a 


yoke, which will add little to the fullness about the 
waist. The bottom can be trimmed with embroidery 
on flannel, or worsted lace of the same color. A tuck 
is advisable as the flannel may shrink in washing. 


JAMie£ M.—A nursery should be kept at a tempera- 
ture of 68° Fahrenheit during the day and be cooler 
at night. If a baby is not kept in an overheated 
room it will not take cold easily. Like plants chil- 
dren thrive best in an even temperature and suffer 
from alternations of heat and cold. Do not be afraid 
to admit fresh air, but in cool weather watch the 
thermometer that the mercury does not fall below 65°. 


MARJor1E S.—It was an old superstition that if the 
hair were cut while the moon was on the wane it 
would grow less rapidly, if at all. It is difficult to 
trace the connection between cause and effect, and 
we may safely conclude that some other cause 
retarded its growth. (2) The juice of half a lemon 
added to two tablespoonfuls of water and put on the 
hair before washing it helps to render it soft and 
silky. : 

Mrs. S. P., Jk.—You will find an answer to your 
questions in ‘ Preparation for Motherhood,” which 
can be obtained through the Literary Bureau of the 
JOURNAL. It is intended especially for young and 
inexperienced women who have no one near to 
whom they care to turn for advice. (2) St, Cecilia 
is the patron saint of music. Celia is not an abbre- 
viation of Cecilia but another name. Shakespeare 
uses it for one of his heroines. 


Mrs. L. T. E.—A bib pin with the birthday stone 
for the month in which the baby was born would be 
an appropriate gift. The stones for the months are: 
January, garnet ; February, amethyst ; March, blood- 
stone; April, diamond; May, emerald; June, pearl ; 
July, ruby ; August, moonstone ; September, sapphire; 
October, opal; November, topaz; December tur- 
quoise. Sometimes two pins are given and are used 
to catch up the full sleeves on the shoulders. 


INEXPERIENCE—To fasten a glass lamp securely in 
its metal socket mix plaster of Paris toa paste with 
cold water, put a layer in the socket and press the 
lamp firmly in place. The plaster hardens in a few 
minutes. Mucilage thickened with plaster of Paris 
makes a good cement for broken china. (2) Tortoise- 
shell can be kept bright by rubbing it with a piece of 
chamois skin, occasionally using a few drops of oil 
and rubbing it in thoroughly. (3) The yellow 
tortoise-shell is said to be the most valuable. 


W. C. A.—A young baby going out-of-doors in 
the winter should have a worsted Shetland veil over 
its face. One can be purchased for from twenty-five 
to fifty cents. White is the best color. Veils are 
injurious as soon as a child begins to use its eyes, as 
the effort to see through the meshes strains them. 
A little baby is usually asleep when in the open air. 
A silk or lace veil can be used if desired but it is not 
as warm as the wool one, and as warmth is the 
object the Shetland veil is much to be preferred. 


MOTHER OF AN INVALID—Wood-carving is a fasci- 
nating occupation for a boy who is not strong enough 
for outdoor amusements and cannot read long at 
atime. As he is clever with his fingers he would 
probably soon do it well. Living in a large city 

ou would be able to find some one who could give 

im a few preliminary lessons, and practice will do 
the rest. The tools are not very expensive. The 
Swiss, who are famous for their wood-carving, 
accomplish wonders with a few gouges of different 
sizes and one or two knives. 


INQUIRER—A baby’s knitted or crocheted jacket 
can be purchased at from one dollar and fifteen cents 
to one dollar and ninety cents. Flannel or cashmere 
ones cost from one dollar and a half to nine dollars 
and a half each. They can be cut bya good paper 
pattern and made at home at much less expense. 
The edges are scalloped and worked with embroid- 
ery silk, or hemmed and finished with a row of 
feather-stitching. Very dainty ones have tiny forget- 
me-nots or rosebuds worked on the collar or scat- 
tered over the jacket. 
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“IT IS 


PERFECTION IN FIT” 
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figure, and you will see that the corset makes the figure. 


Flexibone Moulded Corset 


The form-making, shape-preserving qualities of the matchless “‘ Flexibone”’ fabric 
appeal to and heighten every grace. Choicest fabrics faultlessly combined. Every 
model an ideal one. Long, extra long and short waist. High and low bust. 


Half the Price of Imported Corsets. $1.50, $2 and $3 


For sale by prominent dealers everywhere. If your dealer does not keep them, address card for 
name of nearest dealer and beautifully illustrated booklet, Corsets and Their Effeets on Forms, free for the asking. 


CORONET CORSET COMPANY, Jackson, Mich. 
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© MERRITT'S FLANNEL SKIRTS 


° SEVEN-GORED 
By Mail SPANISH FLOUNCE 
On yoke, with draw 


314 YARDS WIDE 
strings. Made of 


prepaid 
s 00 This skirt was espe- 
aay ee doa — iad cially designed for ladies 


who prefer more fullness 
With Silk Shell Edge, $3.50 around the bottom and 
With Astrakhan Border, $3.50 


less at the top of a skirt. 
The body of the skirt is 
With Silk Shell Edge and 
Astrakhan Border, 


cut in seven gores to fit 
the form smoothly. No 
As shown, $4°° 
Regular length, 


surplus material so objec- 
tionable to women. ‘The 
Spanish Flounce, 3% yds. 
wide, gives sufficient full- 
ness to the bottom of the 
skirt and makes it very 
38 to 42 inches 
Special sizes to 
order, 50 cts. extra 
COLORS: 
black, navy blue, cardinal, 
brown, natural and gray 


d 
: 
PAs 


or Express 









desirable. 


The Cassimere fulled flannel 
from which these skirts are 
made is woven 102inches and 
shrunk by fulling to 84 inches. 


Fit Guaranteed 
Colors Perfect 

















NS Ask your dealer for them. Merritt’s Skirts have Hs 
eS been the standard as to quality and style for forty years. Therefore De 
“—_ take no substitute said to be as good, recommended by dealers for ~~ 
Ak their own profit. Send us your order and we will have it filled. Ak 
—_ Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. as 
As This Trade-Mark on Illustrated catalogue and samples free aS 
dk all our Skirts GEO. MERRITT & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 4s 
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Here is a picture 
that women will wonder at, one of these days. 


They won’t understand what the woman is doing. 
Even now it looks queer to the users of Pearline 
to see awoman doubling herself up over a wash-tub. 
This old-fashioned, back-breaking way of wash- 
ing clothes by rubbing them to pieces over a 
wash-board can’t last. It isn’t sensible. The way 
that is surely taking its place—the easiest, quickest, 
most economical way—is washing with Pearline. 
No soap with it—that’s entirely needless—noth- 
ing but Pearline. 
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FULL SIZE. 
Sterling 925 Fine. All Hand Work. Beautiful Inlaid or Filigree Wor. k 


Highest awards at World’s Fair for graceful designs and for service. 
Handsome and useful presents for Holidays. Weddings and Birthdays, and for Yourself. Handsome 
Catalogue illustrating exact size and designs of hundreds of our table pieces and noveities, sent for 10 cents. 
The only filigree factory in the U. 8. DIRKSEN SILVER FILIGREE CO., 189 State St., Freeport, IL 
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GIRLS‘ 


Correspondents desirous of being answered by mail must, in each case, send either a self- 


addressed stamped envelope or stamps. 


GERTRUDE—A widow wears the cap and long veil 
for not less than one year. 


L. M.—A dressing sacque should only be worn in 
the privacy of one’s room. 


H.S.—The birth stone for April isthe diamond, and 
for September the sapphire. 


A. F.—It is the privilege of a lady when dancing to 
signify when she wishes to stop. 


A SuBSCRIBER—In sending your benefactor a pres- 
ent simply inclose your card. 


SARAH E. C.—The mother of your betrothed should, 
most certainly, call upon you. 


E. W.—The application of lemon juice will, it is 
said, cause freckles to disappear. 


H. E.—I do not approve of borrowed plumes, 
least of all in the form of jewelry. 


A YouNG READER—The letter to the gentleman 
should begin ‘‘ My Dear Mr. Brown.” 


PuzzLEp—Hand-shaking is not general, but when 
it is done the lady offers her hand first. 


EmMA—Girls of seventeen and fourteen usually 
wear mourning for one year for a parent. 


MARIE AND OTHERS—A gentleman should always 
stand when he is being presented to a lady. 


A. G. F.—Wedding announcements may be sent 
immediately after the wedding, but never before. 


Mary C.—The name of the town, the address and 
the date should be put at the beginning of a letter. 


M. C. B.—In writing to your betrothed you could, 
with propriety, begin your letter ‘‘ My Dear James.”’ 


FLORENCE R.—A bow is sufficient acknowledg- 
ment when a lady is introduced to you at a reception. 


C. E. Z.—In introducing two brothers they should 
be presented as ‘‘ Mr. Brown and Mr. Joseph Brown.” 


E._pest—Address the envelope to ‘Mr. James 
Brown,” in preference to ‘‘ James Brown, Esquire,” 


Murr—A black feather boa is not proper wear for 
a person in mourning. Astrakhan is the mourning 
fur. 


M. I. N.—A letter addressed to Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, care of the JOURNAL, will be forwarded to 
her. 

MIssourR!I SUBSCRIBER—Leave a card not only for 
your hostess but for the young lady who is visiting 
her. 


Y. G.—I do not think that you will be happy as the 
wife of an intemperate man even though you do love 
him. 


Rusy—A hostess bids a gentleman good-night in 
the parlor and does not accompany him to the outer 
door. 


A. B. C.—At an evening wedding where the bride 
is in white the bridegroom should wear full evening 
dress. 


CLARE—A young man of twenty-two years would 
he 2°‘ Mr. James Montague Wilson ”’ on his visiting- 
ca ds. 


Mary O. T.—Lemon juice, rubbed well into the 
skin every night and allowed to dry, will whiten the 
hands. 


MARIA THERESA—A dark blue alpaca traveling 
zown will be fashionable, becoming, and, best of all, 
durable. 


KATHARINE—A widow could wear at her second 
marriage pale violet or silver-gray in any fabric, but 
not white 


E. A. W.—It is not the custom nowadays for the 
guests at a wedding reception to kiss either bride or 
bridegroom. 


Cira—It is very dishonorable for a young girl to 
show and make a jest of letters that have been 
written to her. 


M. N.—When an engagement is broken the ring is 
returned with the letters and all presents that have 
been received. 


ANNIE—A married woman leaves one of her own 
and one of her husband’s cards when calling on an 
unmarried lady. 


Fo__y—A girl of any age is doing wrong when 
she keeps a secret, so important as her engagement, 
from her mother. 


M. R. I.—For the few guests present at a very 
early morning wedding it is not necessary to serve a 
collation of any kind, 


JASMINE—A dainty party dress fora girl of fifteen 
would be one of white Swiss trimmed with narrow 
lace and white ribbon. 


ALIcrE K.—It was Goldsmith who said, ‘‘I chose 
my wife as she did her wedding dress, for qualities 
that would wear well.” 


EASTERN—Paper in tablet form is not in good taste 
for social correspondence ; it is supposed to be for 
business purposes only. 


T. G. T.—When eating sliced pineapple both the 
knife and fork are required. Usually small silver or 
plated knives are used. 


R. A. S.—After having. been toa place of amuse- 
ment with a gentleman you should bid him good-by 
atthe door. It isnot necessary, late at night, to ask 
him to come into the house. 


L. M. N.—A simple menu for a wedding collation 
consists of sandwiches, ices, bride’s cake, small 
cakes, coffee and lemonade. 


Mary L.—Sleeve links of white enamel would 
make a suitable and sensible birthday present for 
you to give your betrothed. 


JEAN—The electric needle will remove superfluous 
lairs, but it must be managed by an expert. Such 
treatment is very expensive. 


Brownik—I do not think the ordinary bath bag, 
even if it is carefully dried, can be used more than 
three or four times at the most. 


LALLACH—A gentleman of thirty-two could, with 
great propriety, marry a lady of twenty years. The 
ifference is a very suitable one. 


Cowe : » ; i 
-ONSTANT READER—It is not advisable 

an invitation to 

thorough knowlec 


. to accept 
a whist party unless you have a 
ige of the game. 


8 ESTELLA—At most of the French cleaning estab- 
ishments feather boas are cleaned and curled so 
that they look almost as good as new. 


A ,;CONSTANT READER—A smile and a “ thank 
you,”’ told only by a look, is a sufficient answer when 
a stranger expresses pleasure at meeting you. 


S. F.L.—It is not necessary to answer an an- 
nouncement card, though the “‘at home’’ card in- 
closed with it requires either a visit, or cards sent by 
post. 


A. W. N.—When a lady meets a gentleman she 
knows on the street she shows her recognition of 
him by a slight inclination of the head, and a pleasant 
smile. 


HiLpa--A few drops of benzoin thrown in the 
water used for bathing your face will give it a sensa- 
tion of freshness. (2) Perspiration is said to whiten 
the skin. 


ANNETTE—Vaseline rubbed into the eyebrows will 
make them grow. To keep the eyebrows in good 
condition they should be smoothed every day witha 
small brush. 


RutH H.—It is not proper for a young, unmarried 
woman to give a present to a man who is only a 
friend and not bound by any special tie of kindred 
or affection. 


SUBSCRIBER—Although she is wearing mourning 
it would be perfectly proper for your betrothed to 
continue wearing her engagement ring even though 
it has a colored stone in it. 


JANE—There would be no impropriety in being 
married in church six months after the death of your 
mother. (2) Mourning could be laid aside for one 
day and all white assumed. 


Hostrss—As your name is Scotch why not have 
the dinner cards with the Scotch thistle and the 
colors of your clan in one corner? It would be an 
odd and certainly a pretty idea. 


I. F.—Great care and constant practice will im- 
prove the handwriting. (2) Black hair may be made 
to look glossy if vaseline is rubbed over it and it is 
then well brushed. Usually, when black hair looks 
dull it needs treatment. 


SuUBSCRIBER—If a gentleman offers to. carry a 
parcel for you permit him to do it without any dis- 
cussion; and if a gentleman whom you know well 
gets on the car in which you are and offers to pay 
your fare allow him to do so. 


B. L.—I do not advise the use of rouge. It will not 
conceal a rough skin, but, instead, draw attention to it. 
It would be wise to find out why your skin is rough, 
give it the proper treatment and so do away with the 
necessity, so called, for using powder or rouge. 


EMMA—The bride, or a near relative in her name, 
writes the notes of thanks for the wedding gifts. 
Even to some one who is a stranger to her, but a 
friend to the bridegroom or to some member of the 
family, a note of thanks would be written in the first 
person. 


Two PopuLar Giris—!I do not know of any better 
definition of flirting than that given by Punch, 
‘Attention without intention.”’ (2) It is not proper 
for a young girl to accept a ring, even if she does 
admire it very much, from a man to whom she is not 
engaged. 


PEARL—The most becoming coiffure is the most 
fashionable one; if the soft ‘bang ’’ suits your face 
better than the Madonna part you will show wisdom 
in retaining it. Suggestions about arranging the 
hair appeared in the September issue of the 
JOURNAL, 


Jess—There would be no impropriety in telling 
those you love so well of your betrothal—indeed, it 
would be in better taste to do this than to permit 
them to hear of your happiness from strangers. God 


bless you, my dear girl, and may He give you a life | 


full of sunshine. 


K. K. A.—It would grow monotonous if one said 
“thank you”’ every time a plate, or dish, or cup was 
handed one at a table where there were no special 
attendants. Instead of the spoken “thank you” 
say some pleasant word, or smile in recognition of 
the courtesy shown you. 


C.S. M.—A dinner jacket, or Tuxedo coat as it is 


sometimes called, may be worn during the summer | 


in place of the regulation swallow-tail, unless one 
should be going to a very formal function. A_ black 
satin tie is worn with the dinner jacket. (2) Gentle- 
men in mourning wear black silk ties. 


ANNA §.—Customs differ very much in different | 


places, and what is frowned upon in one is approved 
of in another. If it is the custom in the town where 
you live for young girls to go driving with gentle- 
men without chaperons, and your mother does not 
object, there would be no impropriety in your doing 
so. 


M. AND OTHERS—One must suffer always for one’s 
folly. There is nothing that will cause hair that has 
been bleached to go back to its natural color; all 
that you can do is to stop bleaching it, and for a while 
endure the changing shades it will show before it 
grows out again, or reaches, by fading, its original 
color. 


Hi_pa K.—After such a close friendship there 
would be no impropriety, nor would you be acting in 
an unmaidenly manner,in writing and asking the 
reason for the sudden silence. True love and true 
friendship are too rare and too good for one to allow 
them to be lost when they may be saved by a gentle 
word spoken or written. 


Country Girt—A call is not required after an 
ordinary ‘‘ at home”’ or afternoon tea. (2) In canting 
cards to an “at home’’ the small envelope is suff- 
cient covering, a larger one outside it not being 
required. A card is sent to a wedding reception 
when one does not attend it. An invitation to a 
home wedding requires a written acceptance or 
regret. 


PHYLLIS—The best school for good manners is the 
world itself. Learn to speak and move with quiet- 
ness. Learn to consider the pleasure of others be- 
fore your own and then you will be polite in the best 
sense of the word. Manners, superficial manners 
and the ordinary conventionalities,may be learned 
by watching other people, those people to whom the 
world is old, and of whom the world approves. 


3ESSIE AND OTHERS—At a “seated supper”’ the 
bride and bridegroom are placed at the side of the 
table in the centre; the family of the bride are next 
to the bridegroom, and vice versa. The bride gives 
souvenirs to her attendants, the bridegroom to the 
best man and ushers: souvenirs are not given to any 
other members of the bridal party. The bride’s 


mother usually attends to the sending out of the “‘ at - 


home ”’ and announcement cards. 


An INQUIRER—You ask me, ‘‘ Why has America 
adopted for one of her patriotic songs the air of the 
National anthem of England?”’ I regret that I am 
unable to answer this question. Perhapsit is because 
no American composer has ever composed an air so 
popular as that known as ‘‘God Save the Queen,”’ 
which was originally ‘God Save the King,’’ and 
written by an Irish lady. Some writers claim that 
the same air was written by an Italian,and sung by 
the pupils of St. Cyr when Madame de Maintenon 
took Louis XIV to visit the school. 
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“MY MAMMA USES BROWN’S’ 
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BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes , 
Is a brilliant, lasting and reliable polish. It does not crock or rub off on the skirts. Unlike all 
others, it does not crack or injure the leather, but, on the contrary, acts asa preservative. Most 
economical in quality and quantity. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE BE SURE YOU GET BROWN’S 
0S O28 OBOOOO OO LO]Of ODOC LO]ODD]]D®DS 


It is comforting for you to know 


that the underwear you buy is well-known as the most comfortable make of Union Suits, and that you have 
not to rely wholly on the look of them in the box at your dealer’s, as of some other make. In a box indeed all 
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Union Suits look too much alike for any one to know much about them. It is only in wear all differ- 
ences in inferior garments are known. The discomforts that bereae. to them increase the longer 
ORT the moment you put on a 


they are worn during their short life. There is PORM-FITTING COM 


LEWIS 


Union Suit 


So different from the pulling and binding caused 

by bad fitting garments that pull out of shape and 
soon become torn and frayed, utterly unlike the 
Lewis Union Suit, that our customers testify 
wears for three or more seasons. Then there is 
the PFEEL-COMFORT because they are man- 
ufactured from the finest grade materials, so J 
different from the harsh and rough fabrics used in 
cheaper goods. And the BEAUTY-COMFORT 
in tailor trimming that only profitably embellish 
first-class goods. 
You pay less for these comfortable garments 
than for old-style two-piece suits of the same 
quality. Awarded the medal by the World’s 
Fair Judges, for perfection in manufacture, 
quality, and non-shrinking quality. /n buyin 
the Lewis you can be sure you are buying the best, 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE SUITS. 
DON’T LET HIM INDUCE YOU TO TAKE A 
SUBSTITUTE for his own profit, but write us and 
we will refer you to a dealer or have your order filled. 
Our patented improvements are not found in any other 
make. Inclose stamp for samples of 30 f and 
pm Illustrated Catalogue, with testimonials of 
prominent people in every State of the Union, ex- 
plaining why LEWIS UNION SUITS ARE THE BEST. 




























*-Your Union Suit is the perfection of comfort. We : / 
way up to concert pitc cf 


FAST BLACK COTTON 
NUBIAN DRESS LININGS %83 Yi} 


LEWIS KNITTING CO. 
without knowing I had anything on. Fit, work- 
° It is positively unchange- 
Will Not Crock. 


200 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 
manship, comfort, aes about them grades 
able and of superior quality. 











Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements and 





yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 
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Look for this 
LUO Shih dl ADCACK Dry Goods 
STUD AT HOME a good ition. 
Letter Writing, Commercial Law, IT WILL INTEREST wen, 
| from every State. Catalogue free. Trial lesson 10 cents. 


All Leading 
on every yard 
of the Selvedge: Stores. 
arene portion. | SEPT E 896 
We teach Book-keeping, Business S MBER 15, l 
Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
etc., by MATT. in a thorough. practical way. It gives a | Our special Dress 
successful start in life. Ten Years’ Success. References 
STRA MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
| ee pF Pat Tay Ang on age . BY MAIL ! i: to 118 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Waist 
Price $1.00 


Dealers or by 
Mail 


Allows perfect 
freedom of 
motion. 
Wear one 
and discover 
what real 
comfort 
means. 


Graceful 


Comfort- 
able 


Popular 
Price 


Fitted to Living Models 


Made of fine Sateen—Black, White or Drab. 


Clasp or Button Front. Sizes, 18-30 waist 
measure. Ask your dealer for the ‘“G.-D.” 
Waist. If he hasn’t it, send us $1.00, together 


with size and color desired, and we will send 
you one prepaid. Take no other. 


@ GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, III. 
NIDIF III IIIIC CECECEEE 
High-Grade, Perfect-Fitting, Imported Corsets 


PRIMA DONNA 
CORSETS “™- 








French 
Models 





Elegance, Comfort and Durability 
Every pair stamped 
with 
this TRADE MARK: 
None other genuine. Prices from $1 upward 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DRY GOODS STORES 


FELLHEIMER & LINDAUER, imports 
Ladies 


ool New York 


Earn Money 


our HYGIENIC COMFORT 
BELT and SUPPORTER 


Sells at sight. Button clasps that cannot 
cut the stockings; double “hook” fast- 
ener front and back for SPECIAL use 
easy to fasten and unfasten, but cannot 
unfasten themselves. Not sold at stores ; 
sample by mail, sateen, 35c.; sateen- -silk 
hose supporter, 60c.; satin, él. 00. Colors 
—black and white. Give waist measure. 
AGENTS WANTED. CIRCULARS FREE. 
JULIA M. BROWN, 92 La Salle Street, Chicago 


$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN 


The International News and Book Co., Baltimore, 
Md., make most liberal offer of $200.00 to any one sell- 
ing 00 copies of their books, “ Child’s Story of Jesus,” 
or “Religious pores, ” by Spurgeon, The greatest sell- 
ing books out. old watch is given in addition to 
commission for sell ng 60 copies in 30 days. One agent 
sold 75 in 2 weeks, another 40 copies in 5 days. Com- 
pee $1.00 combination outfit for both books for 50 cts. 

moe paid, credit given: other books and Bibles also. 

t books and = saree for fall and Xmas holidays. 
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Wrlte them immediately. 





The best, handiest, easi- 
est running, cheapest 
and most durable 


FLY SHUTTLE 
CARPET LOOM 


4 in the world. 100 yardsa 
5 day. Catalogue free. 
—» EUREKA LOOM CO. 

4030 W. Main 8t. 








entirely 


SPECIAL FALL LINE new and 


exclusive designs. Good eg 


10 cts. and u Samples free 

P I to those who describe rooms and 
apc leges. Outfit, $1.00. 

U.S.Wall Paper Co., 420 Race St., Cincinnati 


3 cts. Beautiful bed-room papers, 5 

and 6cts. Our high-grade “special” 

colors. Agents wanted in 

every town to sell from large 

sample books; exclusive privi- 

Ta - 4 a wo Easily removed without breaking. 
PERFECTION Perfection Tins require 











~ a no 
“eine = greasing. Round, square and 
CAKE: TINS oblong. 2 round layer tins by 
mail, 35 cents. Catalogue Free. 


Agents wanted. Richardson Mfg. Co.,'D St., Bath, N.Y. 


TRY MY FINE PERFUME? 


My Patent Cold-Process “Satin-Scent” Perfumes are 
dainty, lasting, delicate extracts of Real Blossoms. 

Ounce size, any odor, 50c., prepaid. “Satin-Skin” 
25c. perfumed soap, now 12c., by mail! Agents desired. 


ALBERT WOOD, Perfumer, 677 Wood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
FREE TRIAL VIALS, Grotto-Violet, Valley-Lilacs, for 2c. postage. 


SELL 
WALL 
PAPE 








and make money quickly. 
gentlemen. Free samples of latest 
designs. Large assortment at lowest 
prices. No money or experience nec- 
essary. No risk. Steady income. warrz 
et yor ParticuLarns WOLF BROS., 


Ladies or 


PRIMA SHER DONNA | 
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SDRESSMAKER 


BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


Correspondents desirous of being answered | 


by mail will please address Miss Hooper, care 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. But a self- 


addressed stamped envelope must be inclosed | 


in each case. 


Amy H.—When an accordion-plaited skirt is too 
short there is but one way to lengthen it, by piecing 
down each width at the lower edge, covering the 
joining with rows of ribbon or lace insertion and 
then replaiting it, all of which is, unfortunately, a 
troublesome task. 


E. A. R, W.—You can puff out the thin sleeves of 
fancy cotton and shirt waists by using a separate 
sleeve of stiff paper cambric or crinoline, white 
made very full, half way to the elbow and gatherec 
to a narrow band at the top. This, if basted inside 
of the thin dress sleeve, will answer every purpose. 
One yard of material will make a pair of extenders. 


SuBSCRIBER—The favorite skirt for walking dresses 
is five yards wide. (2) The sleeve that will undoubt- 
edly lead in the fall is an easy-fitting coat shape to the 
very top, where a puff is draped on to hang half way 
to the elbow, back and front, exposing the close part 
of the sleeve up the centre. A pair of these sleeves 
require three yards and a half of twenty-inch silk. 
The puff may be in contrast with the close-fitting 
portion. 


VivIAN—A black silk waist that is cut square in 
the neck can be made high for the street by insert- 


ing a re of black or colored silk, and covering it 
with black chiffon, cream guipure lace or black 
| mousseline embroidered with colored beads or 


| span 





Battle Creek, Michigan | 





, S31, 8383 Broadway, BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 


les, or use black silk and cover it with a scroll 
braiding of small gold cord. Put a twist of black 
satin ribbon around the square neck, finishing with 
a bow at each lower corner. Make collar of the 
yoke material. 


Mary D.—For a very thin and cool silk waist have 
a wae »-printed J: apanese silk. It comes at fifty cents 
a bt and is about twenty-four inches wide. Line 
it with soft-finished percaline, fifteen cents, if you 
wish a clese-fitting lining ; if the lining is to be loose 


| like the outside—a regular ‘blouse waist, in fact—it can 
| be lined with white lawn 


at fifteen cents. The only 
trimming necessary is ribbon for a stock collar and 
belt. Shirr the top of the blouse into a round yoke 
edged with embroidery or lace. 


Mrs. S.—A white Henrietta waist 
with any silk skirt; it is rather dressy for a woolen 
one. (2) White Henrietta is very easily matched, and 
your scanty skirt of this material might easily be 
remodeled with two new breadths, or made over 
with a crush belt, vest, sleeve puffs and skirt panels 
next to the front’ width of figured white taffeta or 
China silk. (3) For wearing at church receptions a 
black silk skirt anda couple of light waists, one of 
crépon and the other of silk, are suitable. 


may be worn 


BEATRICE—An illustrated article on hair-dressing 
was given in the eer issue of the JouURNAL, 
a copy of which will be sent you for ten cents. (2) A 
prety toilette for a young girl’s birthday party would 
ve of white organdy trimmed with yellowish Valen- 
ciennes lace, and white or colored satin ribbon; of 
fine woolen crépon, also in white, with ribbon and 
chiffon trimming, or of white China silk trimmed 
with a Marie Antoinette fichu of chiffon and ribbon. 
White hose, slippers and suéde, undressed kid, gloves. 


T. G.—The clothes you will need as a student in 
an Eastern conservatory of music will depend upon 
your means. If an earnest student and a stranger in 
the city you would need during the winter a useful 


street dress for wearing to and from the school, a | 
nicer gown for church, a flannel room wrapper, two | 


hats, a waterproof and a heavy wrap. An odd silk 
waist to wear with your best skirt could be worn at 


the concerts that all students attend, but if you can | 


afford it have two silk waists, one light and dressy, 
and a black silk skirt for all extra occasions. Shoes, 
gloves and underwear in due proportion, 


E. D.—You can take as many trunks as you please 
to pay for on your trip abroad, but as you are only 
entitled to forty pounds of baggage, and in some 
places to only twenty-five, the less baggage you 
have the less your trip will cost you. You can, of 
course, take as much hand luggage with you as you 
are physically able to carry. (2) For a hard-wear 
traveling gown nothing will endure as much and 
come out looking as well as a fair quality of serge or 
tweed. (3) Gray and navy blue are better colors for 
not showing soil than brown unless you get the 
mixed gray and brown shading that is almost dust- 
proof. (4) Chiffon veils are worn in traveling. 


ALPHA SIGMA—The clothes necessary for a young 

girl’s school outfit will depend entirely upon the class 
ot school to which she may be.going. By inclosing 
ten cents tothe JouRNAL a back number, in which 
there was an article upon this subject, will be sent 
you. 
flannel. (3) Pale yellow is becoming to a girl having 
a fair complexion, gray eyes and brown hair. (4) 
White lawn and organdy gowns were written of in 
the June issue. (5) Hair is tied with colored ribbons 
matching the dress or its trimmings. (6) The best 
material for a bathing dress is navy blue mohair of a 
medium weight or blueserge ; shrink either mate rial, 
unless you buy the Cravenetted serge, before using 
it, or make the dress amply large. 


READER—For a quiet home wedding as early as 
nine o’clock in the morning the groom may wear a 
traveling suit, as the bride does; but if the wedding 
is as late as noon or after, to be thoroughly correct 
the groom should wear the black frock coat and gray 
trousers even when the bride wears atraveling dress. 
Of course, it being such a quiet affair, if you are 
suffic iently independent to dress as is most conven- 
ient, there is certainly sense in the suit first mentioned. 
(2) The white materials selected for wedding gowns 
this season are satin, silver and satin brocade, taffeta, 
silk mousseline over silk, peau de soie, silk crépon, 
organdy and French muslin. (3) A bride’s traveling 
suit for aland journey should be of mohair or tweed, 
with blue, brown or green tones predominating. If 
you take an ocean trip nothing endures the salt water 
like navy blue serge. (4) When married at a friend’s 
house the announcement cards do not contain any 

name but those of the groom and bride, but the invi- 
tations to the house are issued in the name of the 
friend giving the wedding. 


MATRON OF Firty—Girls of twelve years that are 
five feet in height should wear their skirts to within 
two inches of the shoe tops, the usual length for a 
girl of fourteen years. (a Skirts of cotton goods, 
Swiss, dimity, etc., have gored fronts and sides, and 
many are also cut with the regular three gores at the 
back, though full, gathered widths there predominate. 
Such skirts were written of in the May number of 
the JouRNAL. (3) If you have a gored skirt three 
yards and a half wide and witha ruffle four inches 
deep on the edge you can remodel it by getting new 
silk in contrast, plain if yours is changeable or bro- 
caded, and vice versa, for a panel on each side of 
the front width fully twenty-two inches wide at the 
lower edge ; omitthe ruffle. Thesmallleg-of-mutton 
sleeves can be cut over into easy- fitting coat sleeves, 
and add a puff at the top of the new material, after 
the directions to ‘‘Subscriber” in this issue. The 
short, pointed bodice should kave a fold of the new 
goods on the edge, and in place of a ruffle around the 
puffed yoke have revers shaped to the shoulders, 
interlined stiffly and lined with the ruffle. 


(2) For a dressing sacque get striped outing | 
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LATEST 
Fall Styles 


Delivered Free to any address 
in the United States on receipt 
of manufacturers’ price. 
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Style 371. A Lady’s Jacket, very handsome, made from 
Black, All Wool, Fancy Boucle, Very Latest Correct Sleeves, 
Deep Storm Collar. Front of Jacket and Collar trimmed with 
Braid Ornaments. Plaited back. “yoy! theoughont with Silk 
Rhadame. Length 24 inches. Cannot be excelled any- 
where at $20.00. Our special price $13. 50 

Style 671. Lady’s Plush Cape, very “stylish and nobby. Is 
edged with Thibet, on Collar and down Fronts. Handsomely 
Embroidered in Jet. Lined with Silk Rhadame, and heavy inter- 
lining. Length 24 inches and $-inch sweep. Worth much more, 
and no lady can atteed to be without it at the phenome- $0. 75 


nal price 
ney le 711. Lady’ s Double © ape, made of Black or Blue all- 
wool Kersey, Trimmed Straps of Cloth and Pearl Buttons on 
Upper Cape. Full length of garment 28 inches with 130-inch 
Good enough for any lady and worth much more $7. 50 


sweep. 
yrice 
Lady's Jacket, made of Black or Blue Ker- 





than our 

Style 941. 
sey, Wide Box Front, fastened with large fancy Horn Buttons, 
inlaid Ve alvet Collar, plaited back, Very Latest ‘Correct Sleeves. 
Length Binches. An exce ptionally serviceable, stylish $ oO 

an Os and warm garment at a price in reach of all 7: 5 

Style 9:21. Lady’s Stylish Jacket, made from Black or Blue Beaver. Wide coat front, fastened 
with fancy buttons. Double-stitched back seams and edges. Plaited back. kangen S 25 inches. - $ 95 
No one need fear this garment. Will wear well and cannot be beat at ° 4- 


WE PREPAY THE EXPRESS 


when full amount is sent with your order, or if preferred send us $1.00 and we will send you any 
of the above garments C. 0. D., allowing examination. If satisfactory, pay the balance ‘and ex- 
press charges. Your Money back if not as represented, as we guarantee to please you. Give 
exact bust measure over dress when ordering. Send for 32-page Cloak Book and Samples of 
Cloaks, Men’s Clothing, ete., mailed free. 


GRAYDON, PALMER CO., Dept. C-7, Market and Madison Sts., CHICAGO. 
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THE REGULAR FALL NUMBER OF 


“The Shoppers’ Economist | 


(Vol. XX) will be 
contain carefully 







ready Sept. 15th, and will 
davctthed plates of the 
newest Fall Fashions in every department 
of Woman’s Wear. Special attention is 
called to the exclusive pt ool in 


Ladies’ Outer Wraps and 
Walking Costumes for Fall 


which have been prepared with great care 
for the high-class trade. 

Copies will be sent in the order in which 
requests are received. 


WRITE NOW for Vol. XX. MAILED FREE! 
DEPARTMENT 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & Co. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


ADDRESS MAIL ORDER 





BUY «LEATHER STOCKINGS” for FALL and WINTER 
That wear like leather, because knit from specially prepared yarn that makes them most elastic. 
For men, women and children, the seamless COOPER gg to ER STOCKINGS, in all sizes, in all 
fabrics, wear 50 per cent. longer than ordinary stockings. Save money and save darning. Black 
Cat Brand Trade Mark used on all our goods. If you cannot get them from your dealer we 
“will send sam- 
ple pair by 
mail on receipt 
of price, (give 
sizes,) and will 
send name of 


dealer where 
Wool Price-List: —-" sad 
No. 4315. Extra heavy Boys’ Merino Rib, 25c. ; 
4210. Warm All-Woo! Children’s Rib, ; 35c. Cotton Price-List: 

4010. Fine Worsted Floss Children’s Rib, . 50c. No. 15. Heaviest and strongest, triple knee wart 
Ladies’ sizes same prices, stockings, . 25c 
EXTRA WIDTH, 5c. per palrate ance. 10. Lighter weight and finer, for Misses, | 26c. 

4131. Gents’ Merino half hose, . - 25c. 16. Kxtra width to go over underwear, for 
4152. Gents’ Merino, finer and better, 35c. Ladies and Children, , . . . 25c, 
4050. Gents’ fine Worsted Floss, ° 50c. 136. Gents’ fast black half hose, oo « Se. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
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See that COLLAR on the 


DAVIDSON 
"nos, Health Nipple 


No. 48, 

That’s what the baby is dreaming 
of. He has nocolic now because the 
Collar makes collapse impossible. 
Free We will send a sample nipple 

* on receipt of 2-cent stamp for 
postage. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston 
Established 40 Years. 120-p. Catalogue, FREE 
















Best for Efficiency, lor Heating by 
Durability 


rantiy fot Water or Steam 


It will pay uny one to send for “How Best to Heat our Homes.” Asa work of art on houno-qvaemaing 
it is unexcelled, and tells about THE BEST HEATING pte IN THE WORLD. 
New York Branch Steam Appliance Exchange GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO. 

2 and 84 Center Street 168 | Franklin Street, Corner en La aaa 















WALL PAPER SAMPLES ; FREE 





| Cheaper than ever before. Over half million rolls to be sold at less than cost. It will pay 

you to send for samples and Guide how to hang, etc. Describe rooms you wish to paper. 
Paper Hanger’s full set of Sample Books, price, $1.00 

| CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1231-1233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








A RAY OF LIGHT 


intensified and thrown upon a section of 
human skin which has been persistently 
bathed with VELVET-SKIN SOAP, shows 
the skin to be free from all impurities, fine, 
smooth and velvet-like in texture—hence the 


name, VELVET-SKIN SOAP. 
COSTS 25c. A CAKE AND IS WORTH IT 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS THE PALISADE MAN’F’G Co. 
FOR SAMPLE OF SOAP Yonkers, N. y. 


Talking Machines 
























-IT TALKS~ Phonographs 
LA Graphophones 
7 Reproduce 
| 7 Songs, Bands 
= | Orchestras 
ea : and your own voice 
=A Send for circular. 
Agents wanted. 


ONLY #40 


Chicago Talking Machine Co.,'” “Uievuo" 


The Capital 
Self-playing 
Music Box 


Plays any number 
of tunes. Standard 
and popular airs. 

AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURE 
Interchangeable Cylinders 








Size A, 15x12x7 inches, 44 teeth in comb, with 8 tunes, 815 00 
Size B, 2ixt4x9 inches, 58 teeth in comb, with 10 tunes, 25 00 
Size C, 26x17x10 inches, Sf teeth in comb, with 12 tunes, 40 00 
Style F, 28x 17x12 inches, 102 teeth in comb, with 12 tunes, 75 00 


Extra tunes, 20-cents, 30 cents and 40 cents 
Sent on receipt of price or C. O. D. by 
F. G, OTTO & SONS, 44 to 50 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. 4. 
Or can be bought from any Dealer in Musical Merchandise. 
Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue. 














ESTABLISHED 185] 


& PIANOS 


Highest Award Columbian Exposition 
Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant Designs, 
Superior Workmanship and Great Durability. 
Sold on easy terms, Old instruments taken in ex- 
change. Catalogue and information free. 

VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 

174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cincinnati C 


Conservatory o ‘AVE 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress 


Baa. Endorsed by Anton Rubinstein and 
) Other eminent European authorities 


4k. 











m "‘S)}; as foremost among music schools in 
America. A thorough musical edu- 

Rubinstein cation after methods of leading En- 
ropean Conservatories. Residence Department for 


young ladies. Students can enter at any time. For 
catalogue address Miss CLARA Baur, Cincinnati, O. 


GV ERETT 


not for sale by local dealer, write 


CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO. 


Glass Tombstones 


Clear as crystal, beautiful, chaste and lasting as 
the hills ; superior in every way to marble or granite. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


PITTSBURGH TOMBGLASS CO. 


605 Bank of Commerce Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MOODY’S NEW BOOK! 


128 Paces 
“Sowing and Reaping” 

Send 15 cents in stamps to 
A. P. FITT, The Bible Institute, CHICAGO 
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| in any way his or her ability. 
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Questions of a Musical nature will be cheer- 
fully answered in this department by a special 
corps of Musical experts. Any books men- 
tioned may be ordered through the JOURNAL’S 
Literary Bureau at advantageous prices. 


_R.C. T.—We cannot attempt to give technical 
instructions in this column. 


MoLLiE RowALT—The JouRNAL has never pub- 
lished the musical composition to which you refer. 


Jay—We would advise you to begin your vocal 
study with the best instructor you can secure as 
soon as your voice is settled. 


MApGE H.—If you will send us a stamped and 
addressed envelope repeating your request we will 
send you the information you desire. 


PROFESSORS BROWN AND PAINE—Paderewski is a 
widower. See article in the March issue of THE 
LapiES’ HOME JouRNAL for information about his 
son, 


IGNATIUS AURELIUS—Both Madame Zeisler and 
Paderewski are great artists. We cannot enter into 
any discussion of their respective talents and suc- 
cesses here. 


W. G. P.—Most voices gain in range as well as in 
quality under proper instruction, and it is scarcely 
likely that at the age of seventeen your voice is per- 
manently fixed in its range. 


MAY Birp—We do not believe that satisfactory 
progress can be made in the study of any branch of 
music without competent instruction. 


WAGNER—The word ‘ Tannhauser’’ is _ pro- 
nounced ‘‘ Ton-hoy-zur’’ as nearly as can be shown 
in English spelling. The second syllable is a cross 
between “‘ how” and “ ny.”’ 


VIOLIN—We consider Grove’s “ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians ’’ the most complete work of its 
kind published. (2) Anton Rubinstein died at Peter- 
hoff, Russia, in November, 1894. 


Miss A. J. M. D.—You can, perhaps, dispose of 


the words which you think suitable for a song by | 


writing directly to some of the best-known song 
writers, offering the poem for sale. 


Doris—The JouRNAL will examine any musical 
manuscript submitted to it for purchase, although 
as it publishes so few compositions, and as most of 
these are ordered, the opportunities of purchase are 
few. 


Anxious AMATEUR—If your instructor advises you 
to continue your piano studies you should certainly 
do so. He is the best judge of your gains thereby, 
and one can always add to his store of musical, as 
to his general knowledge. 


GirL_s—Sousa’s ‘‘Manhattan Beach,”’ “ Liberty 
Bell’? and ‘‘ El Capitan”’ marches, Suppé’s ‘‘ Boc- 
caccio’’ march and Gilmore’s ‘ Twenty-Second 
Regiment March” are all compositions having the 
marching rhythm strongly marked. 


Mrs. H. K.—As far as we have been able to learn 
Lillian Nordica had one sister who had a most 
promising voice. We understand that she is dead. 
Lillian Nordica studied first with John O'Neil in 
Boston and afterward with Sangiovanni in Milan. 


LuLu W. Cui_ps—“ Valse Brilliante,’’ by Mosz- 
kowski; ‘ Polonaise,’”’ by Moszkowski; March, 
from ‘ Birthday Music,’ by Bohm, “ Elisire 
d’Amore,”’ by Vilback, and ‘‘Caprice Arabe,”’ by 
Saint-Saens, are a few brilliant piano duets of 
medium difficulty suitable for public performance. 


LoveR OF Music—Other things being equal we do 
not consider that the sex of a piano instructor affects 
We imagine that you 
would, under the circumstances you mention, receive 
greater satisfaction from private lessons. Wecannot 
recommend instructors in this column. 


A. L. A.— Transposing music can be done in two 
ways, according to the laws of harmony or by ear. 
The latter method is unmusicianly and unsatisfac- 
tory. Take a course of lessons in harmony and 
you will be able to transpose any composition after 
you have obtained the necessary practice and knowl- 
edge. 


J. L. R.—The teachers whose names you mention 
in your letter are both able representatives of what 
is called the Italian method of singing. We can 
give you no better advice than to suggest your return 
to the gentleman with whom you last studied. 
America holds, in our opinion, few better vocal in- 
structors. 


S. F. N.—For information in regard to copyright 
apply to the Librarian of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. The fee for copyright and registration is one 
dollar. (2) It is wise in preparing music manuscripts 
for a publisher to arrange the pages in sheet music 
size, as the publishers can then judge at once of the 
length of a composition. 


ViIvIAN—Your voice is mezzo-soprano rather than 
contralto, judging from the range. Its quality alone 
will determine to which class it belongs. Any voice 
is worthy of cultivation, especially if it is accom- 
panied by a correct ear and musical intelligence. 
(2) Eighteen is not too old to commence voice cultiva- 
tion: sixteen, however, is a better age. 


May—Heller’s opus 45, books 1 and 2, and 
Cramer’s “ Fifty Selected Studies ”’ (Von Biilow edi- 
tion) are probably the exercises which you require. 
Chopin’s ‘‘ Nocturne in G,”’ opus 37, No. 2; Liszt’s 
“‘Rhapsodie Hongroise,”’ No. 2; Schumann’s “‘ Car- 
niyal,”’ opus 9, and Beethoven’s ‘ Sonata Appassion- 
ata ’’ would makea good succession to the compo- 
sitions you mention. 


Music TEACHER—The replies given in this column 
are -representative, so far as we are able to make 
them, of what we consider the best theories of musi- 
cal instruction. We are always glad to receive and 
to explain these replies further to persons who may 
not agree with them, and to receive competent criti- 
cism, but it is quite impossible for us to notice anony- 
mous communications. 


IGNORANCE—Chamber music is a term applied to 
music which is especially fitted for performance in a 
room, as distinguished from concert, ecclesiastic, 
dramatic or other classes of music requiring many 
performers and large space for the volume of sound. 
It has a more special meaning when it is applied to 
music written for three, four or five instruments, as 
instrumental trios, quartettes or quintettes. 


MAupD AND MABEL—The “‘ Nocturne” from Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ one or two 
of the ‘“‘Songs Without Words,” notably the one 
known as ‘‘ Consolation,” the “‘ Largo” of Handel’s, 
some of Chopin’s ‘‘ Nocturnes,’”’ Schumann’s “ Trau- 
merei ’’ and the opening phrases of Wagner’s “‘ Vor- 
spiel’’ in ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ are all suitable selections 
to be plaved on the organ during the marriage cere- 
mony. They should be played softly, so that they 


will be entirely unobtrusive and almost inaudible— | 
giving an effect only of sweet sounds, and not of 


distinct melody. 
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THE TONES OF THE 


16 different instruments shown in the illustrated bor- 
der can be perfectly reproduced by any player on the 
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€ Crown Piano 


4 


The highest grade materials, workmanship, style, finish, 
tone, touch, all combine to make this the only instrument 
that has received recognition as the highest attainment 
known to scientific musical instrument manufacturers, so 
making it possible to reproduce in all their exquisite 
shading of tone and color the works of the great masters, 
No other piano gives so much additional value without 
additional cost. 


THE PRACTICE CLAVIER 


saves others from the annoyance of noise while you are 
practicing, and saves the piano from wear, so that we 
warrant it for ten years while other makes only give five. 


Ilustrated Descriptive Catalogue, with Music, Free 
GEO P BENT Manufacturer 
Fe » BENT BLOCK, CHICAGO 


Paderewski’s Minuet, on pages to and 11, can be rendered with 
more effect ona Crown Piano than on any other instrument. 
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6 Reus Chickering Pianos have stood the supreme test of 
seventy-three years’ experience, and have proved to be the 


Artistic Standard of the World. 


They have received unequaled and unqualified honor for 
their superlative excellence from the greatest pianists and 
musicians of the world, as well as from the cultivated and 
discriminating public ; and also, the highest awards from all 
great international as well as local expositions. 


Chickering Pianos of To-day are the Very Best Pianos Made. 

Send for IMlustrated Catalogue. 
¢ CHICKERING & SONS, ¢ | 
Established 1823. BOSTON, MASS. | 





Our FASHION ALBUM, from which this picture is 
selected, is now ready for mailing. It shows and tells just 
what is new in ladies’, misses’ and children’s Suits, Cloaks, 
Jackets, etc., and just what we chi 

for making them to order and de- 
livering them free of charge to your 
very door. It contains more than 200 
portraits, some printed in eight colors, 
of celebrated women and children, 
among them many of our custome 
»ortrayed in the very latest Fall an 
Vinter fashions. Our tailors are the 
most experienced we can employ, they 
make garments of all kinds, so satisfac- 
torily that we make friends who rec- 
ommend us to others. By our system 
the cost is no more than you have been 
paying for ready-made clothes, and 
there is vastly more satisfaction. If 
you're really thinking of ordering tailor- 
made garments, write to us, sending 
your name and address, mentioning 
this magazine, and you will get by 
return mail our new 


Fashion Album, Tape Measure 
Form Diagram 
and if you specify what you want, 
whether etan et eae es also 
send you the choicest line of samples of 
new fabrics that you ever saw, We have 
correspondents who will write to you 
promptly and intelligently about what 
you desire. We will give any informa- 
tion not contained in our album, quote 
»rices for making garments illustrated 
n any catalogue, interest ourselves in 
your particular case, and guarantee sat- 
isfactory work. This season we’ll make 











Cloth Capes from $2.50 up 
Separate Skirtea from 4.50 up 
Cloth Jackets from 4.75 up 
Fur Capes from 5.00 up 
Ladies’ Suits from 7.50 up 


West 23d Street, New York AND WE PAY THE EXPRESS 
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GALveston Bov—The Ferris Wheel is in Chicago. 


Martey—Alexander II of Russia was assassinated 
in 1881. 


Jutia—Rosa Bonheur was born at Bordeaux, 


France, in 1822. 
W. N.D.—The rule of the road in England is 
** keep to the left.” 


MELLEN—The colors of Cornell University are 
carnelian and white. 

R. H. N.—Ferdinand de Lesseps died at Paris, 
France, in December, 1894. 


Se_pen—" Jucundi acti labores”’ is 
* Passed labors are pleasant.”’ 


Latin for 


Gospart—The engagement ring is usually worn 
on the third finger of the left hand. 


A. J. S.—The Falls of Montmorenci, below Quebec, 
are two hundred and fifty feet high 


Lizzig—The color of the Oxford (England) boat 
crew is dark blue; of Cambridge, light blue. 


Gracig—July 26, 1875, came on a Monday; 
August 26 of the same year came on a Thursday. 


Haze_—The land which was granted to General 
Lafayette by Congress in 1824 is situated in Florida. 


FREEPORT—Florida was admitted to the Union in 
1845; it seceded in 1861 and was readmitted in 1868. 


RAYMOND—Write to the Court of Claims, Wash- 
ington, D. C., concerning the French Spoliation 
Claims. 


EpGEWATER PArK—The total face value of the 
Columbian issue of postage stamps in 1893 was 


$40,064,955. 


CoRRESPONDENT—The late A. T. Stewart, of New 
York City, was born in Ireland in 1803; he died in 
New York in 1876. 


LANARKVILLE—The Ferris Wheel at the World’s 
Fair was two hundred and sixty-four feet high and 
carried thirty-six cars. 


Etra—The name “‘ Margaret” signifies “ a pearl.” 
(a) Death Valley is a desert region in Eastern Cali- 
ornia, near the Nevada frontier. 


WessTerR—The United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis was founded in 1845 by the Hon, George 
Bancroft, then Secretary of the Navy. 


O.S. T.—The term “dark horse”’ in politics is 
one which is applied to the successful nominee of a 
party who was little thought of at the time of the 
nomination. 


i: H. C.—Father Damien, the young Belgian priest 
who did such heroic missionary work among the 
lepers confined on the island of Molokai, died there 
in April, 1889 


Nettiz—A girl should not ask a gentleman whom 
she has met in society to call upon her. If he 
wishes to call he will not hesitate to ask of her per- 
mission to do so. 


Canpace—Colonial architecture is a style exhibil- 
ing many local varieties common to the latter period 
of the American Colonies. It is a modification of the 
English Renaissance. 


KEepz1e—Marshall Field, of Chicago, is a widower; 
he has two children—a son, Marshall Field, Jr., ane 
a daughter, Ethel, who is married to a Mr. Arthur 
Tree, and resides in England. 


M. B.—‘‘ Simple cerate’’ is made by melting to- 
gether three parts of olive oil, three of white wax 
and one of spermaceti. This after cooling should 
be of the consistency of an ointment. 


Letrice—There are six variations of the cross: 
the Latin cross, which is most commonly used; the 
Greek cross, the St. Andrew's cross, the Egyptian 
cross, the Maltese cross and the Russian cross. 


Rosert W.—The first bank of the United States 
was chartered by Congress in February, 1791. It 
was opened for the transaction of business in 
Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, in December of the 
same year. 


W. R. C.—Pages in the United States Senate are 
appointed by the Sergeant-at-Arms, usually on the 
recommendation of a Senator; the pay is two dollars 
and fifty cents a day. The number of pages is, of 
course, limited. 


JAMEsPORT—The late Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, of 
Philadelphia, left three sons—John, Anthony J., 
George W. Childs (named after Mr. Drexel’s inti- 
mate friend, Mr. George W. Childs), and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John R. Fell. 


LEXxINGTON—The sessions of United States Con- 
gress may adjourn at any time. Each Congress has 
twosessions. The second necessarily ends on March 

th of each year, and is called the short session. 
pecial sessions may be called by the President. 


NANNY—The most fashionable neck chain at pres- 
ent is a long one of fine gold, punctuated at a 
distance with either a small gold bene. a pearl or 
some other precious stone. These chains are worn 
with almost any costume, and have often as pendants 
the lorgnette, vinaigrette or watch. 


M. F. T.—A mortgage is due at the term named in 
the mortgage, and its principal can be demanded of 
the holder or paid off by the borrower at that time 
whether interest has been paid or not. (2) Fore- 
closure is another name for sueing out the mortgage 
or collecting the mortgage debt by legal proceedings. 


Mempuis—tThe colors of the University of Cali- 
fornia are blue and gold. (2) The Catholic Summer 
School of America was opened at New London, 
Connecticut, in the summer of 1892. Since then the 
association has acquired land at Bluff Points, on 
Lake Champlain, New York, and there the school is 
located now. 


MARGARET S.—Garfield's older two sons are 
practicing law in Cleveland, Ohio; of the younger 
two, one is studying law and the other architec- 
ture. The only daughter, Mollie, is married to Mr. 
Joseph Stanley Brown. She resides in Washington 
part of every year. There are quite a number of 
Garfield grandchildren. 


ARTHUR G.—The name ‘“ Old Glory’’ was com- 
monly used by the Union soldiers during the Civil 
War when a of the stars and stripes, though 
with whom the name originated is not known, many 
conflicting statements being made as to its first 
employment. Brewer claims that the term was used 
by the soldiers of the War of 1812. 


F. D. E.—War can be declared only by Congress— 
that is, both Houses must pass a bill, which requires 
the President’s signature. The Senate may~make 

ce. The bill declaring war in 1812 passed the 

ouse on June 4th by seventy-nine votes to forty- 
nine, and the Senate on June 17th by nineteen 
to thirteen votes; Madison signed it on June 
18, 1812, 


In which any question of general interest will be cheer- 
fully answered when addressed to the editor of “ The 
Open Congress,” care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 


~the top like a cap. 





JEANNETTE—The fact of the death of the mother 
of the child for whom the young girl of eighteen 
stood as godmother only increased her responsibili- 
ties to the child. Her vows as godmother were that 
she would oversee the child’s spiritual growth, and 
no human conventionalities, nor fear of Mrs. Grundy’s 

ossip concerning her acquaintance with the child’s 
ather, should deter your friend from giving the 
motherless child the spiritual care which she needs. 


H. C. S.—It is allowable for any person to change 
his name as he may desire, without permission from 
legislature or without formality of any sort. The 
law, however, specially provides two methods of 
accomplishing this change, one being by an order of 
the county court, or in some places of the court of 
common pleas, granted upon a written declaration 
showing cause for the desired change. The other 
by an act of legislature passed after the receipt of 
petition. The first is the most desirable method. 


WILLIAM M.—The insignia of the New York 
branch of the Sons of the American Revolution isa 
cross of four arms and eight points. The arms are 
enameled in white, and in the centre is a gold 
medallion with a bust of Washington in profile 
surrounded by a ribbon in blue enamel with the 
motto “ Libertas et Patria.”’ About the medallion is 
a laurel wreath in gold and blue enamel. On the 
reverse the medallion has the figure of a Continental 
soldier. An eagle surmounts the whole, which is 
suspended from a blue and white ribbon. 


J. R. M.—The Prince of Wales is the direct heir to 
the British throne; the line of descent is to the 
eldest son of the sovereign, and to his sons in order, 
and after them to his daughters; in default of them 
to the second son, and his sons and daughters in 
succession, and soon. If there be no sons it descends 
to the eldest daughter, and to her sons and daughters 
in succession. As the ex-Empress of Germany is the 
eldest child of Queen Victoria, her son, the present 
Emperor of Germany, may be said to have the right 
of succession, but his chances are, of course, very 
remote, 


ANSONIA—The Russian crown is formed of two 
hemispheres, symbolizing the Eastern and Western 
Empires. Its style is Byzantine—that is, closed at 
The button is a large ruby, and 
there are attached to it five diamonds, which make a 
cross. In the Royal sceptre, which was made in 
accordance with the orders of the Czar Paul for his 
coronation in 1797 is the large diamond, the 
Orloff, which weighs one randvel and ninety-four 
and three-fourths carats. It is cut in the rose form, 
with a flat face below, resembling the half of a 
pigeon’s egg. 


Ropert—The flags of the United States Navy are 
made of American bunting thoroughly tested for 
strength, and soaked in salt water and dried in the 
sun for colors. (2) The Pacific Mail steamship, 
** Colima,”’ was wrecked off the coast of Mexico in 
May, 1895. It was estimated that one hundred and 
seventy-three lives were lost. (3) The expression 
“*X Ray” originated with Professor Roentgen. The 
New York “ Tribune”’ has suggested that the Pro- 
fessor may, in adopting it, have had in mind the 
twenty-fourth letter of the alphabet, in algebra, to 
represent ‘an unknown quantity.” 


LANSING—The Victoria Bridge across the St. 
Lawrence River at Montreal is built on the tubular 
system, and has twenty-three arches. The bridge 
has an abutment 1200 feet long on the Montreal side 
and one of 800 feet on the south side at St. Lambert, 
which gives a length between the abutments of 
nearly a mile and a quarter. The tube forming this 
bridge is sixteen feet wide and nineteen feet high at 
the two extremities, but increases to twenty-two feet 
in the centre. The tube is supported on twenty-four 
pillars of cut stone. The height of the bridge over 
the surface of the water is sixty feet. 


SEVERAL INQUIRERS—To be strictly correct, 
according to the rules of heraldry, a married woman 
shouid not show a crest alone on her stationery, but 
the use of her husband’s full coat-of-arms—crest, 
shield and motto—with the charges from her father’s 
shield impaled, is permissible while he (the husband) 
is living. When a widow she has the charges from 
her husband’s shield impaled with those of her 
father’s, but arranged in a fancy, diamond-shaped 
shield, called a lozenge, without crest or motto. A 
spinster or unmarried daughter has the charges from 
her father’s shield in a lozenge. A bachelor or eldest 
son uses his father’s coat-of-arms, while the younger 
children have both parents’ arms quartered on a 
shield with the crest and motto of their father. 


_ BEAVER—The following is a copy of the inscrip- 
tion —ee the monument erected by the Jews of the 
United States, back of Memorial Hall in Philadelphia : 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
DEDICATED 
to the 
PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
by the 
ORDER B’NAI B’RITH 
and 
ISRAELITES OF AMERICA 
In commemoration 
of the 
CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
Oo 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


PAULINE—The nickname, ‘“‘ Uncle Sam,” as applied 
to the United States Government, is said to have 
originated as follows: Samuel Wilson, commonly 
called “‘ Uncle Sam,” was a Government inspector of 
beef and pork at Troy, New York, about 1812. A 
contractor, Elbert Anderson, purchased a quantity 
of provisions, and the barrels were marked “ E, A.,” 
Anderson’s initials, and ‘‘U.S.,”’ for United States. 
The latter initials were not familiar to Wilson’s 
workmen, who inquired what they meant. A 
facetious fellow answered: ‘‘I don’t know, unless 
they mean‘ UncleSam.’” A vast amount of property 
afterward passed through Wilson’s hands marked in 
the same manner, and he was often joked upon the 
extent of his possessions. The joke spread through 
all the departments of the Government, and before 
long the United States was popularly referred to as 
“Uncle Sam.”’ 


Rurus P.—The term “ gerrymandering” is so 
called from Elbridge Gerry, a leading Democratic 
politician in Massachusetts, who,when Massachusetts 
was being re-districted, contrived a scheme which 
gave one of the districts a shape like that of a lizard. 
A noted artist, entering the room of an editor who 
had a map of the districts hanging on the wall over 
his desk, observed, ‘‘ Why this district looks like a 
salamander,” and put in the claws and eyes of the 
creature with his pencil. ‘‘Say rather a ‘ Gerry- 
mander,’’’ replied the editor; and the name stuck. 
The aim of gerrymandering is to lay out the Con- 
gressional districts so as to secure in the greatest 
possible number of them a majority for the party 
which conducts the operation. This is done some- 
times by throwing the greatest possible number of 
hostile voters into a district which is certain to be 
hostile, and sometimes by adding to a district where 
parties are equally divided some place in which the 
— “a4 of friendly voters is sufficient to turn the 
scale. 
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Barler’s Ideal Oil Heater 


RECEIVED THE ONLY 
WORLD’S FAIR MEDAL 
Not a cheap affair or play- 
thing to tip over. A service- 
able heater always ready, 
absolutely safe and easily 
moved about. Heats a large 
room to remotest corners with 
pure air separate from the 
flame. Maintains any tem- 
perature day or night (pre- 
venting sickness). No smoke 
or oil smell. Cheapest to buy 
because cheapest to operate, 
requiring one-third less oil 
than others. Easily managed 
—will not break or get out of 
order. Imitations in appear- 
ance are not like the Ideal 
in use, they have defects ours 





























TABLACHE FACE POWDER 


are free from. 


What Everybody Says, Is So 


We will send testimonials 
selected from 35,000 families, 
who certify the truth of all 
our claims, in booklet ‘‘ The 
Reason Why,”’ with interest- 
ing information and how you 
can get our heater, freight 
paid, in your town. Others 
said to be ‘‘just as good,”’ are 
not, don’t buy them. 


Your money refunded if the Ideal is 
not as represente 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO. 
104 Lake St., Chicago 


Eben KF. Rexford's book How to grow plants 
in winter without « greenhouse, mailed for 4e, 







































‘science and skill 
of nineteen centuries 
-Itis clean,wholesome, 
economical- Try it. 


Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade-marks—“Coultolene”’ and sleer's head in 
cotton- lant wreath—on every pail. Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Jhicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 9 























New Orleans, Montreal. 
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MIM 


She VYueey of 
Solel Sowoers 


IS PURE and PERFECT 


It makes the skin soft and beautiful, 
and is delightful and refreshing. 

Is endorsed by society and professional 
ladies in Europe and America, and the 
sale of over one million boxes annually 
is a marked testimonial to its worth. 
This powder imparts to the face, neck 
and arms, a delicate softness, with the 
tint and fragrance of the lily and rose. 


Take no other. 
Flesh, White, Pink and Cream Tints. 


Price, 50c. per box 
Of all druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


is an article which is daily consumed by millions, 
A LITTLE STORY | EA and it enters into the pe fa life-blood of human- 
ABOUT TEA ity, hence it should be of the highest standard of 
purity. Yet how few people make as careful selection of the 

tea they use, as they do of other articles of home use. The best article of its kind is the 
standard ; and where once known the teas of Ceylon and India are a/ways standard. 
The leaf of India and Ceylon Tea in its young, tender state is of marvelous strength. 
It is picked every ten days, and is then 
rolled and manufactured entirely by 
machinery of the most improved sort. 
This is specially designed to eliminate 
all chance of contact with impurities 
by touch of the human hand. Hence 
Cleanliness, Purity and Strength. 
No coloring matter is used and their 
fine flavor is the natural bouquet. 
A given quantity of pure Ceylon 
or India Tea will give twice the 
quantity of liquid tea of the same 
strength as that of any other country. 


HAAAR RAM 
Imported into North America 


1894 1895 
































5,379,542 Ibs. 9,283,144 Ibs. 


A GROUP OF TEA PICKERS 
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The Mother’s Song—porEM 


Drawing by W. L. Taylor 
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World . 
The Minister of St. Bede’s . 


Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens 
Women’s Choruses 
The Most ee 


America . 
Drawings by F. H. Lungren 


The Experiment in The Cloister 


Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens 


The ‘‘ Now ’”’ and the ‘‘ Then ”’ 
Mr. Woolf’s Little Comedies 


Drawings by the Author 


Menuet Moderne 
This Country of Ours 


are made fairer with a touch of Tetlow’s 
Gossamer Powder. It corrects the little mis- 
takes of nature—imparts a delightful softness 
and a delicate beauty to the skin without be- 
coming visible to the eye. Pure and harm- 
less. Makes the skin /ee/ well cared for. Be 
sure and get 


HENRY TETLOW’S 


Gossamer Powder 


Price 25c. by mail, or at druggists. 
Send 2c. stamp for sample. 
Mention this magazine. 


HENRY TETLOW 
Cor. 10th and Cherry Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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From a Girl’s Standpoint 
V—How Men Fail as Lovers 


Drawings by Otto Toaspern 
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LARGEST HUMAN HAIR 


AND TOILET BAZAAR Editorial Page 
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IN AMERICA ge The Young Man at Play . 
ESTABLISHED 33 YEARS 
A Boy’s Bookshelf 
Perfect fitting 
Wigs, Half Wigs fe Divans and Cozy Corners 
and Waves Ke The Open Confession 
natural looking as one’s a . 
own hair. \ Evening Dresses for Girls 
Skeleton Bangs S Tiustrations by Elizabeth Shippen Green 
in the latest styles. oD Good Things for the Table 
Natural Wavy YO) M ms for Lingerie 
Marie Antoinette s ne e 


" Feather-weight Switches 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue Mailed FREE on Request 
54 W. 14th Street, near 6th Avenue 


The Winter Outfit 
A Window Garden of Bulbs 
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NEW YORK S A Trip Across the Sea . 
‘ Just hear dem bells a ringing, The King’s Daughters 
tie {himenst Normandy euld no Suggestions for Mothers . 
excelinsweetnessand pu of tone mn * . 
THE “nN ‘tiag Sf Side-Talks with Girls 
ew y The Home Dressmaker 
Departure ” Musical Helps and Hints . 
BICYCLE BELLS @) The Open Congress . 
Feng atandasd, ef eneetanes yy a — a eT = = 
riirent Si and pres OOOO EAE 
All dealers sell them. = “| >53 = <4 +s 
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. John Gilmer Speed . 2 & 
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. Mrs. Garrett Webster 4. os 
. Hamlin Garland 5 fe: px 
2 ’ SJ —- Golden Yellow. and Sweeter than the Chinese. Finest 
: Jane G. Austin 7 “hy Flower for Winter, Frost Proof and Thrives in any Window 
Like the Chinese it blooms Kang J _—- after planting 
— i either in soil, sand or pebbl water. May be had 
. Lillian M. Cherry & in bloom by the Holidays each bulb producing several 
spikes, the exquisite beauty and fragrance of w ich will 
M Woolf 9 ~ —b A bry hing. 2 ioenate it we will send (to- 
. . . SS with "wlth two. e and sample copy of 
b S E May tower” with we “love L, colored plates) oy Sail, 
. Ignace Paderewski 10 4 A 


OUR CATALOGUE, Seaeamenn ILLUSTRATED, of all 
kinds of Plants and bald, for Fall Planting and Win- 
ter Blooming, “~ new Fruits, , is now 
ready, and will mailed vakE — mh who apply. 
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OREGON WILD FLOWERS 
are beautiful and all different from Eastern flowers. For 2 silver 
dimes I will send 5 Bulbs of our most popular s 
a Catalogue of Oregon Native Trees, Shrubs an 
J. G. GIBSON, Rises. Oregon 


. Ruth Ashmore 
. Emma M. Hooper 
. The Musical Editors 
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muss, slop, scal ngers or broken 
dishes. A child can operate. Everyone 
warranted. Sellson merit. One sold’ lays 
foundation for ten more. Every hotel, 
restaurant or family buy. Write for 
catalogue, wholesale prices and agency. 
World Mfg. Co., (N 4) Columbus, Ohio. 
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one of the first editions 
of our special cloak 


CATALOGUE 


this fall, you should write at 
once and have name recorded. 
It will show 100 of the most 
beautiful styles and greatest 
cloak bargains America has 
ever known. 


824--Fine Seal Plush Cape, 


Extra full sweep, 24 inches long, satin 
rhadames lined, richly trimmed with 


jet and marten fur, worth $10 00 


fully $18.00, at only 
Write to-day for our Special Catalogue— 
ady September 15th 


600--Black Cloth Jacket, 


Made 26 inches long from fine Black 
Kersey Beaver, a good $10.00 garment, 
would be chea oom for 

oul e cne ? ) ' $5.00 


- CHAS. A. STEVENS 


with same cloth, 
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652--Black Cloth Cape, 

Made extra full from medium weight 
fine Black Kersey, beautifull 
raids and 
shown —this cape would be 
cheap at $7.50—our price only 
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All the women of America extend the palm of superiority to 
They are not only made from a superior class of material, but are universally admitted to be a superior style, fil, finish and workmanship, and this season we will astonish the wane with the lowness of our prices. 

Order one of the following five, and if you do not find it a most wonderful value, return it at our expense and your money will be cheerfully refunded. such do fin 

it the greatest cloak bargain you ever saw, tell your friends to write for our Special Cloak Catalogue, ready September 15th, showing one hundred such bargains. 

‘ —_ 

IF YOU WANT THAT WOMAN 


, misses a grand oppor- 
) tunity who does not 
] receive one of our 
) 
) 
] 


SPECIAL CLOAK 


CATALOGUES 


2 this fall. Write a postal 
card at once and get one 
Jrom the first edition—ready 
September 15th. 
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) 612--Black Cloth Jacket, 


Elegantly made from same extra fine 
quality of Kersey, beautifully trimmed 
yuttons as wapinee ¢ stripsand nga buttons 
as shown in cut—wou very 
$4.00 ) hard to equal for $12.50, for only $@ 50 


& BROS., 109 and 111 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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655--Black Cloth Cape, 


Made from extra Spoqulily heavy Ker- 


trimmed sey, trimmed on all edges with a three- 
inch bias strip of same, sewed on with 
twelve rows of fine stitc hing-an 

extra fine $10 garment for only $6 50 








Earn a Bicycle 


We want to introducé our TEAS, 
POWDER. 
picture. 












SPICES and BAKING 
“ It took You can help us as did the young lady in the 
just two 


wee 

fom the leant Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order amounting in 
dart total to 180 to 200 lbs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade Bicycle, 26 or 28 inch 
mg wheels; 75 lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 100 lbs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; 180 
ceived to 200 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’s High- Grade Bic ycle, 26 or 28 inch wheels ; 
irst 


30 Ibs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50 lbs. for a Waltham Gold Watch and 
Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set ; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Wasen 
and Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring. 


These articles are within the reach of many Ladies and Gentlemen and of many 


<> bright Boys and Girls. We pay the express or freight if cash is sent with order. 
* Write your full address on postal for catalogue, order sheet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, (Dept. E.) Springfield, Mass. 
FANCY-WORK BOOK | Unitarian Publications 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS free for two-cent stamp 
for 1 ares of Poppies in all their BEAUTIFUL Gowns Address MISSION COMMITTEE 
18 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





SENT 
FREE 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 








CHOICE HYACINTHS at 5c. 


Our Champion Collection of 20 Hyacinths for $1.00 prepaid by mail 


This offer has never been equaled, the varieties are the best, the colors are unsur- 
passed, embracing all colors of this charming flower. We send instructions with 
each order how to grow and care for them. WE GUARANTEE THEM TO 
BE THE BEST DOLLAR'S WORTH OF HYACINTHS Yor EVER 
PURCHASED. WILL COST $2.00 FROM OTHER FLORISTS. 

THE LIST: Prince of Waterloo, pure white, large, compact spl. Rosea 
Maxima, fine pink, very large. Bouquet de Orange, rich deep golden yellow. 
Princess Royal 1, deep scarlet, extra large. Jenny t qe d, biush white, with violet 

eve. La Tour de Auvergne, pure snow white hers. finest of all light 
blue Hyacinths. Sans Souci, the Anest plok Hy H ay in cultivation. rch, 
bright crimson, very large Rive. a) tra, pure wax white avery lores 
bells. Lord Weill Aneton. dee — 4. porcelain with lilac stripe. 
de France, beautiful creamy w Charies a og ones rand iM Pt 
lar . Czar Peter, finest wo Bde mo blue. Gertrade, bright 

“King of the Blues, dark blue, very large splice. Queen i, eo priest 
pre white, elegant. La Citroneirre, citron op yellow. Baron Von 
huyll, pure white, none better. Gen P iiagior.deop Carlet. none better. 

We send 35 Tulips for 50c., 6 Crocus fo rcissus for 0c. Get our catalogue 
before you order, it is sent free. We } ty anh, You Money 0n all flowers. Try us. 


THE GOOD & REESE CO., Box S., Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, 0. 


20th Edition — Postpaid for % ts ( ta ) 
“THE HUMAN HAIR ) SECOND HAND BICYCLES 
nehee Se east FS 


a it Falls Off, bid oon and ee muapety. > 
y Prof. HARL ER, F "96. 

T. Lone & Co., {18 Fe Street On hietae “Pa. ip 
* rery one should read this little book.” —Athenaum 
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. DESIGNED BY THE PAUL. & DERRICK ADV'G AGENCY 
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MORNING GLORIES — 
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Aside from the matter of economy, Quaker Oats challenges your attention as a health 
food, for in it all the rich store of vital nutrition of the pure grain is wholly retained, and the 
unique process of its manufacture renders it at once a most nutritious and appetizing food. 


Send 2-c. stamp to The American Cereal Co., Chicago, Ill., for their famous Cereal Cook Book. 
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